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Alt.  I.  Journal  of  a  VUit  to  South  Africa^  in  1815  and  181G. 
Willi  some  Account  of  the  Missionary  S'ettlemcnts  of  the  United 
Brethren,  near  the  Cupe  of  Good  Hope.  By  the  Rev.  C.  1.  Lat- 
rube.  4lo.  pp  406.  £*2,  2s.  London,  1818. 

IN  ilip  islands  of  Malta  and  Ceylon,  and  in  tlie  settlenient  of 
^  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  England  holds  the  three  most  iiu- 
portnit  and  coniiimndint;  fortresses  and  arstnials  of  her  luaritimo 
empire.  The  two  former  are  ivot.nqw  under  consideration,  hut 
the  latter  well  deserves  a  few  reinarKs  on  its  political  and  commer¬ 
cial  value,  before  wc  enter  upon  the  more  immediate  examination 
of  the  work  before  us,  of  which,  thoufi|;h  in  a  very  different  view, 
it  forms  the  subject.  It  is  a  stran^^e  and  unaccountable  fact, 
that  the  Hritisti  have  (generally  been  slow  in  acknow* 
Itslsiii^  the  worth  of  many  of  their  most  important  foreign  settle* 
ments,  while  the  E rench  have  been  prompt  and  acute  in  availini^ 
thfiDseUes  of  their  nea;;liirence  and  is^nurance.  -We  were  not  sen- 
lible  of  the  naval  and  military  importance  of  Ceylon,  till  it  was 
tiUi^ht  us  hy  Sulfrein  ;  Malta  had  been  the  constant  object  of 
Frt'neh  iiitrit;ue,  while  we  remained  insensible  of  its  advantages; 
lud  it  required  a  lonp  course  of  discipline,  before  our  obstinate  re- 
luctiiiee  trave  way  to  the  conviction,  that  the.  Cape  is  the  ^rcatout- 
and  bulwark  of  our  Iniliaii  empire.  Happily,  our  maritime 
•sceiidency  bus  enabled  us  lo  rectify  the  errors  of  bur  policy, 
tbous'h  at  HU  expense  of  blood  and  treasure  which  might  have 
been  easily  savrd. 

fliere  are  two  roads  by  which  our  Eastern  possessions  have 
supposed  to  he  assailable ;  the  one  throU8:h  central  Asia, 
llic  oUier  hy  the  usual  marine  route.  The  latter  of  these, 
the  Cape  and  the  Mauritius,  endangers  the  South  of 
l**dia  ;  the  former,  which  loads  to  the  upper  part  of  the  Peninsula, 
wnies  at  once  upon  our  strong  holds  and  our  roost  valuable 
jerntury.  Though  the  passage  by  the  Cape  presented  the 
lairfs,!  |Mrosp<*ct  of  success,* especially  while  the  MahomedaQ 
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dynat*ty,  the  sworn  nuinics  of  Kn^laiii),  hehl  the  Musnud  of 
M>Murf,  yet  the  naval  su|>enorUy  of  Cireut  Brituui,  prevenud 
all  poHsibility  of  achieving  so  bold  an  enterpi  isc  upon  an  effectiie 
scale,  and  thus  the  Ca|>e  lost  nuich  of  its  value  as  an  ofTensitt 
station,  although  it  might  still  favour  the  occasional  transit  ^ 
detachments,  and  essentially  assisted  the  criiiHing  and  privateer¬ 
ing  system  pursued  by  France.  The  practicability  of  the  liad 
route  to  India,  forms  no  part  of  our  present  subjtM't,  and  wf 
leave  it  the  more  willingly,  as  wre  may  not  improbably  be  here¬ 
after  called  upon  to  discuss  it  fully.  If  the  Cape,  then,  wis 
of  so  much  value  to  France  us  an  otTensivc  station,  it  became  of 
equal  or  of  greater  importance  to  England,  as  a  defensive  poit, 
as  the  advanced  work  and  watch-tower  of  her  Indian  frontirr. 
It  server  as  a  halting  place  for  the  refreshment  of  the  crews  of 
vessels  bound  on  voyages  to  the  East ;  it  is  an  almost  iiulispea. 
sable  de|>6t  for  troops,  and  with  the  more  healthy  parti  of 
Ceylon,  forms,  in  the  sea-road  to  India,  two  convenient  sta^, 
Die  successive  occupation  of  which,  prepares  European  soldiers, 
by  gradual  seasoning,  for  active  service,  in  the  hotter  cliinata. 

The  commercial  advantages  of  the  Cape,  arising  from  Hi 
central  situation,  are  too  generally  known  to  necil  ex|)osihoi 
here,  and  we  shall  pass  on  to  a  brief  notice  of  its  iinportaarr 
as  a  religious  station,  and  as  a  nursery  for  fearless  adventurm 
ill  a  nobler  and  more  arduous  cause,  a  cause  not  stimulated  b 
avarice  and  ambition.  Africa,  for  various  reasons,  seetni  to 
Lave  a  paramount  claim  on  Europe,  for  the  blessings  of  civilixalioi 
and  religious  instruction.  The  extreme  ignorance  of  the  natives, 
their  deginderl  moral  and  political  condition,  their  entire  do* 
titution  of  the  means  of  improvement,  together  with  the  m* 
plicity  and  gentleness  of  tlieir  general  character,  and,  norf 
Ilian  all,  the  bitter  and  ]irotractcd  injuries  iiitlicled  on  them^ 
Kiiro|>€un  avarice,  call  with  an  awful  and  awakening  voice,  Mt 
only  for  mercy  and  forbearance,  but  for  the  strongest  and  inai 
persevering  exertions  of  wisdom  and  benevolence.  UnhappHyt 
whik?  Africa  presents  so  wide  and  iiii)K>rtant  a  field  for  tkr 
exercise  of  Christian  charity,  the  dithculties  of  access,  and  tb 
almost  niter  impossibility  of  obtaining  :i  secure  and  fen^ 
foundation  for  an  establishment,  added  to  the  destructive  it* 
fiiiencc  of  the  climate,  render  its  coasts  hardly  tenable  by  tk 
Christian  missionary.  The  Church  Mission  has  occupied,  ib^ 
retains  with  exemplary  fortitude,  almost  the  only  available  sp^i 
but  notwithstanding  the  most  admirable  management,  lliertaia* 

of  valuable 
1  lope  offers  a  seci^ 

^  ^  it  for  the  labottft  • 

the  Christian  misskuiury .  Should  lie  even  be  unable  to  reach  tb 
central  glooms  ol*  Fagan  Africa,  yet  ho  is  engaged  in  iramedai* 


IS  maintained  at  u  distressing  expenditure 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  Cape  of  Good 
asvluin.  and  a  favourable  thoucrli  remote  noin 
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tod  strenuous  conOiet  with  the  powers  of  darkness,  and  is  gra¬ 
dually  adTancine:,  leading;  in  his  train  the  mins^led  blessinc^s  of 
conversion  and  civili/tition.  The  naissiunary  estahlishmcms  in 
this  quarter  are  coinparatirely  numerous,  and  obviously  demand 
both  ^reat  forbearance  and  viplaiit  protection  on  the  part  of 
Government,  os  a  {lolitical  engine  ot  rniebty  ethcucy,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  require  the  most  nctive  and  enli^tened 
assistance  and  support  from  tliose  who  res^ard  them  in  a  hii^her 
lif^ht,  as  a  part  of  those  mi|^tier  means  \>liich  (vod  is  now  mnni- 
frtiiy  employini^  for  the  extension  of  the  kiiii^dom  of  his  Son. 

Ill  the  preat  work  of  convertin*^  the  Heathen  by  the  instru¬ 
mentality  of  missions,  the  Moravians  have,  at  all  times,  taken  a 
(iwtinijuished  part,  and  with  signal  success.  They  seem  too  to 
have  purposely,  and  most  disinterestedly  and  devotedly,  mailo 
choice,  in  the  prosecution  of  their  benevolent  plans,  of  those 
pltcts  where  men  who  consulted  their  own  personal  comforts, 
would  have  been  least  likely  to  fix  their  liabitutions ;  and  they 
have,  by  preference,  connected  themselves  with  those  ‘  kindreds 
•of the  nations’  whose  habits  were  the  most  repulsive  to  European 
tastes, ainl  whose  intellectual  structure  and  range  seemed  almost 
bu|>eles»ly  dwarfed  and  limited.  Yet,  in  such  situations,  and 
among  such  tribes  as  these,  ha  we  these  missionaries  been  made 
the  instruments  of  mental,  moral,  and  spiritual  renovation..  In  the 
‘frozen  wastes’  of  Hyperborean  America,  and  in  the  barren  sands 
of  South  Africa,  these  highly  favoured  individuals  have  been 
enabled  to  elevate  in  the  scale  of  being,  the  Esquimaux  and 
the  Hottentot  ;  men  once  scarcely  thought  worthy  of  the  human 
name,  but  now  made,  in  numerous  instances,  “  wise  unto  sal- 
**  valion,”  and  “  partakers  of  the  Divine  nature.”  Nothing  in 
fact  can  be  more  striking  than  the  diffiTcncc  between  the 
llutteiitot  in  his  degraded  state,  the  miserable  slave  of  the  savage 
and  reniorseU^s  boor  of  the  Cape,  and  the  same  being  under 
the  care  and  instruction  of  the  Christian  missionary  ;  free,  hut 
dieeriully  submissive;  bound  by  the  strong  though  voluntary 
ties  of  religious  love  and  gratitude  to  his  spiritual  fathers,  friends, 
and  guides. 

The  Moravians  have  evinced  much  sound  judgement  in  the 
choice  of  their  situations.  They  have,  in  this  particular  espe- 
^ttlly, consulted  as  far  as  possible,  the  tastes,  habits,  and  interests 
®f  the  natives  ;  and  they  will  we  have  no  doubt,  ultimately 
aticcecil  in  forming  a  hardy  and  well  trained  race  of  agricul- 
hinMs  and  manufacturers.  The  mission  was  originally  esta- 
blidied  in  1737,  by  George  Schmidt,  who  settled  at  Gnadenthal, 
then  called  Bavian’s  Kloof.  He  was,  to  a  considerable  degree, 
jscce^sful  j  having  had  occasion  to  return  to  Europe  in  1744, 
w  was  not  permitted  by  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  to 
his  labours;  the  ‘  Barristers’  and  Scott  Wuriugs  of 
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that  time  bavins;  aucceectcil  in  persuadini;  the  men  in  power  thit 
(he  spread  of  Christianity  would  be  injurious  to  the  iiUeresuoC 
the  Colony.  It  was  not  until  that  the  Dutch  ^overnine»( 
granted  the  lon^-solicited  iRTinission,  and  three  missionaries 
once  more  took  possession  of  Gnadenthal,  where  they  fouo4 
one  of  8chtiiith*s  converts  still  livini;,  aiul  having  in  l^r  |Mi. 
session  the  New  Testament  w  hich  be  had  put  into  her  hands.  The 
place  was  then  a  *  perfect  wilderness  ;*  it  is  now  a  iluurishiiig 
•ettlement,  inhakiteti  by  thirteen  hundred  Hottentots. 

The  btMuTiciul  effects  of  this  establishment  soon  attracted  the 
favourable  notice  of  the  British  government,  and  at  its  exprrw ' 
suggestion,  and  with  its  cordial  assistance,  another  settleroem 
in  a  ditrereiit  direction,  and  nearer  the  Cape,  was  made  in  1S08, 
at  Groenekloof.  Mure  rtx’cntly,  a  further  wish  had  been  ex. 
presKe<l  by  the  Colonial  administration,  that  a  third  settleineit, 
under  the  same  superintendence,  shouhl  l>c  undertaken  further 
in  the  inteiior,  and  every  prat;cicable  assistance  was  tendtreil 
towards  its  establishment.  Under  these  circumstances,  aii4 
at  the  pressing  request  of  the  missionaries  themselves,  it  aas 
determined  by  the  Directors  of  the  Moravian  missions,  to  de¬ 
pute  a  person  to  make  observations  on  the  spot,  to  take  a  mi¬ 
nute  survey  of  all  the  particulars  connected  with  their  Africa 
establishments,  and  to  communicate  with  the  Cai>c  (Joven- 
inent  respecting  its  wishes  and  intentions,  in  reference  to tbi 
proposed  extension  of  the  missionary  stations.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  Mr.  Latrobc  was  selected,  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say, 
that  a  inure  judiciotis  choice  could  not  have,  been  made,  ilii 
high  clmractcr,  his  amiable  disposition,  and  his  various  accom¬ 
plishments,  fitteif  him  in  all  points  for  the  fair  and  adequate 
representative  of  the  respectable  and  benevolent  Society  aitk 
which  he  is  connected.  The  progress  and  the  results  of  b’a 
mission,  are  very  agreeably,  and  with  great  simplicity,  described 
in  the  volume  before  us  ;  and  if  we  may  have  occasion  to  ‘  beii* 

‘  lute’  a  little  friendly  reproof,  we  request  the  res|>ecteel  writer 
to  take  it  in  good  p.irt,  inusnnich  as  we  shall  presently  shew  tbit 
we  hut  follow  his  own  leading.  In  fact,  the  only  portions  of  b» 
work  to  which  we  feel  any  objection,  are  those  where  liehm 
permitted  himself  to  take  possession  of  the  seat  of  jndgetneit, 
to  indulge  in  language  of  undue  ntul  unimpressive  severity,  and 
to  trespass  upon  subjwtts  evidently  rc(}uiriiig  a  more  extWMkd 
range  and  a  more  \ig(»rous  excrei.se  of  tlionght  than  lie  bm 
yet  roiiml  leisure  or  inelinatien  to  bestow  on  tliom.  We  tlhidt 
mure  particularly  to  tho>c  part^;  of  Mr.  Lntrobe’s  book,  wbfrt 
be  leaves.  Very  ily ,  iiis  pr^qier  track,  to  tleliver  bb 

opinions  on  mailers  (‘oni.<‘ct>‘d  uiib  ciiiie:*-in  and  jiulitlcs. 
tin*  inoie  regret  this  jui  ce  oi  iutii^erfUion.  since  it  has  «  teBdetej 
to  excite  an  uuplca^nut  ici.liiig  la  the  luiniK  of  those 
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ftitrrtiiii)  dirtorent  sentiments  ;  especially  as  the  tone  and  manner 
viliicli  Mr.  li  has  lelt  hitnseir  pistifie<l  in  adopfiiii;,  have  very 
much  the  air  ot*  intimating  the  liO{>eless  stupidity  o(*  all  who 
inav  venture  to  ditter  from  him.  On  his  criticisms  we  shall 
make  no  comment,  hut  on  the  other  point  we  must  bestow  a  few 

sentences. 

Mr.  li.’s  |K)lities,  then,  are  very  loyal,  which  it  is  right  they 
slioald  be ;  and  they  are  also  higtily  ininisterial,  which  may  bo 
riclit  also ;  but  when  they  lisid  him  into  tlie  violent  nttreme  of 
BHti- itonaf^artehmy  in  which,  had  he  been  somewhat  more 
nKMicrate,  we  should  sincerely  join,  we  feel  tempted  to  ask,  if  he 
really  thinks  that  the  conquerors  and  successors  of  Napoleon 
have  bivii  actuated  by  a  much  purer  and  more  liberal  spirit  than 
tlieir  prisoner  was  ?  And,  in  ]>artieular,  we  would  press  it  closely 
upon  Mr.  Latrobe,  us  a  man  of  piety,  whether  be  is  of  opinion, 
that  tile  cause  of  Protestantism,  of  (iodliness,  of  civil  and 
relit;iuus  liberty,  lias  gained  any  thing  by  the  fading  of  the  violet, 
nut  by  the  sickly  blossoming  of  the  lily  by  the  restoration  of 
the  kgilimates  of  France,  and  Spain,  and  Rome,  by  the  re- 
fstablishment  of  the  Inquisition,  by  the  renewal  of  the  Order  of 
Jesus,  and  by  the  Papal  Hull  and  the  Austrian  interdict  against 
the  dispersion  of  the  Hihle?  So  determined  is  the  love  of  mo- 
nircliy  and  legitimacy  in  Mr.  L.  that  he  is  not  satisfied  with 
pronouncing  upon  present  events,  but  amuses  bimseJf  with  tra¬ 
velling  back  into  past  ages,  and  gravely  laiueiitiiig  that  Milton  was 

*  sucii  an  incorrigible  republican,*  at  the  same  time  charitably 
apologizing  for  the  bard's  awful  delinquency,  by  remarking  that 

*  be  lived  in  bad  times.*  We  certainly  are  not  preparevi  to 
justify  every  thing  that  Milton  did  ;  still  less  can  we  approve  of 
many  things  wbicli  be  wrote  and  said  ;  but  we  arc  yet  Co  learn 
that  liis  republicanism  was  a  crime  ;  and  we  would  request  Mr. 
LiHrobc  to  consider  whether  the  ‘  bad  times’  in  which  the  se¬ 
cretary  of  Cromwell  lived,  may  not  have  prevented  us  of  the 
present  day  from  falling  u|K)n  worse. 

Much  of  Mr.  Latrobe’s  book  relates  to  places  and  circum¬ 
stances  with  wbleb  our  readers  have  been  before  made  ac- 
qu«iiiie<l,  and  we  shall,  in  consequence,  pass  over  nearly  all 
(bat  relates  merely  to  Cape  Town  and  its  immediate  vicinity. 
In  fact,  wc  find  but  little  new  ground  travelled  over,  or,  at  least, 
tbougli  the  same  precise  track  may  not  have  been  taken,  the  gc- 
**wil  cbaracter  of  the  country  has  been  sufficiently  ascertained. 
But,  notwitliHtaiiding  this,  Mr.  L.  communicates  much  good 
dcscripiioii  of  the  local  scenery,  with  a  fair  proportion  of  illus¬ 
trative  anecdote  and  observation,  and*  above  all  he  tesiilit*ti  a 
aever-Uiling  aiiaiety  for  the  present  comlort  and  the  etoriiai  io- 
of  Ills  fellow  men.  On  landing  at  the  Cape,  Mr.  Latrobe 
iDtt  with  a  very  cordial  reception  from  the  friends  of  the  mission, 
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niitl  lii^  iiilroilurdun  to  the  (iovtTiior,  CMiailcs  Sonmset 

was  |M‘(‘uruily  p;ratityin«r.  On  iliis  ntrusioii,  and  ui  all  subse* 
»|U»*nt  inl«*r\  ii*\>s,  liis  Jiunlsliii)  r\pivssed  Ids  dis|>osi(ioii  to  afford 
vwvy  po^sibli*  laciiity  uiul  as>istaiic'e  to  tho  inissioiiuritMi,  md 
tliesi'  assuruncrs  wt're  sccoimUmI  by  tin*  fricinlly  iHmduct  and  co. 
o;HTa(ion  of  tlu*  oflictTs  of  y:oviTniiK‘nt.  INlr.  l/.itrube  landed 
on  tlio  ‘illli  of  Docoinbor,  Is  1,3,  and  on  tlie  *20lh  set  out  for 
(iroont*lvl(M»f,  by  the  usual  rouvoyaniv,  a  wai^con  drawn  b? 
oxoii.  When  at  about  an  ‘  hour’s  drive  from  the  settlement,’ 
he  perceived  at  some  distance  a  ^roup  of  individuals,  and  on  a 
nearer  upproacdi  found  it  to  he  a  number  of  Hottentots,  men, 
women  and  children,  who  had  come  thus  far  to  welcome  their 
new  visitant,  an<l  united  in  a  son^  of  praise  to  the  gracious 
Heiiit;  who  Imd  sent  to  them  also  the  tidings  of  salvation. 

‘  To  describe  our  feelings  on  this  occasion  is  not  in  the  power  of 
words.  The  various  subjects  for  retleetion,  w  hicli  rushed  upon  rar 
mind  at  once,  on  seeiu"  this  couipimy,  lately  a  scattered  race  of 
wretched,  ignorant,  and  wicked  heathen,  but  now  brought  together 
us  a  people  of  (lod,  niuong  whom  11  is  wor^l  dwells  daily  and  richly, 
made  me  iuwurdly  exclaim  :  **  W  here  is  the  wisdom  of  the  wiie! 
where  is  the  disputer  of  this  world!”  and  the  visionary  theoriit! 
lltTe  is  proof  by  fads,  tliat  “  the  Word  of  the  Cross  is  the  poner 
cf  (fOi)  unto  salvation  to  all  them  that  btlievc.”  Here  is  sees 
the  ertect  produced  by  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  of  a  crucified  Si-  I 
viour,  unadorned  and  unaided  by  human  clorjucncc !  I  was  grcatlj 
atlected,  beyond  the  power  of  utterance,  and  w’c  all  stood  in  silent 
devotion,  listening  to  the  sweet  voices,  which  formed  the  delightful 
chorus.  3Ve  sh()o\  hands  with  all  of  them,  old  and  young,  while, 
in  the  most  affectionate  und  humble  manner,  they  expressed  their 
joy  at  our  arrival.  The  w'hole  procession  now  moved  Ibrward,  sooie 
ot  the  Hottentot  women  in  an  open  bullock-waggon,  which  tber 
had  hrouglii  with  them  ;  the  rest,  with  the  men,  partly  on  hci-sebick 
and  partly  on  foot.  The  sclllemenl  is  seen  like  a  fruitful  field  ii 
the  midst  of  a  desert,  and  the  road  to  the  missionaries*  houses  lio 
througli  a  small  poplar  wood.  About  five  1*.  ISI.  we  arrived  at  tbe 
dwelling-house,  and  met  with  a  most  cordial  welcome  from  anolhr 
party  of  lloitcnlots,  who  had  assembled  at  the  door,  and  cxpresicd 
their  gr.uitudc,  that  God  had  again  sent  teachers  to  them,  by  sing* 
ing  several  verses,  and  by  unuHected  declarations  of  their  joy.* 

(irootu kloof  lies  about  thiity  miles  north  of  Table  Bay,  ip* 
parenlly  in  an  advantageous  situation,  and  rising  in  imporUDCi 
both  as  a  civil  settlement,  and  us  a  religions  station.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  inhabitants,  at  the  close  of  IS  15,  uinounted  to  300,  and 
judginir  from  the  rlesi  riptions,  anti  the  coloured  engravings  gb*® 
by  Mr.  Latrobe,  the  state  anti  appearance  of  the  setllcincnl 
ford  ninphr  prool  of  the  beneficial  change  wrought  in  the  hib'* 
and  character  of  tlio  indolent  and  uncleanly  Hottentot.  Tlit 
Moravian  missionaries  seem  remarkably  attentive  to  the  onkf» 
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!hc  nrattioss,  anc!  t*v<‘n  tlto  extornul  bt*uiity  of  tlicir  establiMh- 
mi'nts.  Wo  coulii  ulinost  i'anov  that  in  the  tinai  choice  of  a 
for  tlie  r(‘si(loii(*e  of  a  third  mission,  IVlr.  L.  at  h^st,  t%aa 
in  so!iio  measure  iutiuenced  by  the  [dcUircsiiue  and  romantic  at- 
irarlions  of  the  spot.  In  these  feelinj^  uo  are  quite  disposed  to 
join,  for  it  is  by  no  means  unimportant  to  call  in  these  inferior 
cireiiu. stances  in  aid  of  the  8;reat  purpose  of  etrectinjt^  an  entire 
chanije  in  the  mental  habits  of  the  South  African.  The  Hot¬ 
tentot,  stram^e  to  say,  ap|)ears  to  possess  many  of  the  demon - 
Ury  cli‘<|H»sitions  which  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  refined  and  ele- 
jjanl  tastes.  The  wives  of  the  IMoravian  teachers  have  iutro- 
ilutvil  ornamental  works  into  the  female  schools  ;  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  little  descri|>tion  of  tlic  maimer  in  which  the  (iroenekloof 
Iloltcniots  and  Sister  Schmitt’s  pupils  celehrated  Mr.  IjJttrobe’s 
birtli-day,  would  m;d;e  (piite  as  i^ood  a  fujiin*  in  an  African 
‘  .Moriiiiii^  Post,*  as  the  (rlialkod  floors  and  muslin  drajRMies  of 
uur  own  ball-rooms  ami  saloons. 

*  ^oon  after  four  in  the  morning,  I  beard  the  sweet  sound  of 
Hottentot  voices,  singing  a  hymn  in  the  hull  before  my  chamber 
door,  it  reminded  me,  that  this  day  was  my  birth  day,  which 
had  been  mentioned  to  them  by  some  of  the  missionaries.  I  was 
struck  and  atlected  by  this  mark  of  their  regard,  nor  w’as  their 
mode  of  expressing  it  confinetl  to  a  niorninl^-song.  They  had  dress¬ 
ed  out  my  cliair,  at  the  common  table,  witli  brandies  of  oak  and 
laurel,  and  Sister  Schmitt’s  school-children,  in  order  not  to  be  Ihj- 
hind  in  their  kind  offices,  having  begged  their  mistress  to  mark  on  a 
large  white  muslin  handkerchief,  some  English  words,  expressive  of 
their  goodwill  towards  me,  they  managed  to  embroider  them  with 
aspi»cies  of  creeper  called  cat*s-thorn,  and  fastened  the  muslin  in 
front  of  a  table,  covered  with  a  white  cloth,  and  decorated  with  fes¬ 
toons  of  cat’s-tliorn  and  field  flowers.  On  the  table  stood  five  large 
bouquets,  in  glasses.  The  whole  arrangement  did  credit  to  their 
tnslc,  for  Sister  Schmitt  hud  left  it  entirely  to  their  own  invention. 
'Ihis  table  I  found  placed  in  my  room  on  returning  from  my  morn¬ 
ing’s  walk.* 

Mr.  Latrolie  was  led  to  form  a  high  opinion  of  Hottentot  do* 
quence,  and  his  musical  taste  was  much  gratified  by  the  harmo¬ 
nic  powers  of  this  ‘  smooth-throated  nation  he  does  not, 
however,  say  miudi  of  their  personal  attractions,  though  even 
their  exterior  would,  no  doubt,  he  greatly  improved  by  settleil 
habits,  ami  liy  steady  muscular  exertion.  Alter  a  short  stay  at 
firopiiekloof,  Mr.  Latrohe  returned  to  the  Cape,  where  he  staid 
no  longer  than  was  necessary  to  make  the  requisite  arrange- 
nients  with  the  governor,  and  his  secretaries,  and  to  prepare 
himself  for  the  journey  to  (luadeuthal,  which  he  reached  Jail. 
15,  iSIfl.  'Pile  approach  to  this  place,  ‘  through  lanes  enclosotl 
‘  hy  hedge  rows,*  is  described  as  exceedingly  interesting  ;  and  it 
rendered  much  more  so  by  the  greetings  of  tlie  llotteuiots 
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mIio  came  in  oonsitltTablo  iiumhtTs  to  incft  tlu‘ir  visitcru.  Tb» 
wboit’  scene  appears  to  have  prodiioeii  tlie  stroi!»:rsl  imprest 
upon  the  pious  and  benevolent  spirit  of  Mr.  Lutrohc. 

‘  Little  do  I  now  womler,’  he  ohM'rvcs,  ‘  at  the  rapture,  with  whH 
this  place  is  spoken  of  hy  travellers,  who,  after  traversing  a  drcirr, 
uncultivated  couiitry»  without  a  tree  to  screen  them  froin  tl.e  scorch- 
ing  rayg  of  the  sun,  tiud  thciusclvcft  transported  into  a  situation,  by 
nature  the  luost  barren  and  wiM,  but  now  reiulered  Vruiltul  snd 
inviting,  by  the  persevering  diligence  and  energy  of  a  few  phua, 
pious,  bcnsiblc,  and  judicious  men,  who  came  liiilier,  not  necking 
their  own  profit,  but  that  of  the  most  despised  of  naiious;  ;nd 
while  they  directed  tiicir  own  and  their  hearers*  heuris  to  tlio 
dwellings  of  bliss  and  gli>ry  above,  taught  them  those  thlng>, 
which  have  made  even  their  earthly  dwelling*  coinp.iralivcly,  a 
kind  of  paradise,  and  changed  tilth  and  niisery  into  comfort  and 
peace.* 

I'his  interesting  and  important  sidth  inent  lies  ncaily  due  cast 
of  the  Cape,  at  a  distance  of  nearly  1*20  miles,  and  its  pr^rui 
situation  is  such  as  to  sugi^est  tin*  most  g;ratil>ing  anticipatioiw. 
It  is  not,  however,  neeessarv  ft»i'  ns  to  he  minntt*  in  onr  notiert 
of  u  place  so  well  known,  neither  would  it  he  very  easy  to  collect 
iu  one  brief  uml  eonnected  view  llie  very  ilesiiluu’y  «»hstTVdiions 
of  Mr.  L.*s  journal,  lie  found  the  inissionurir^  labonring  wiib 
unabated  zeal  and  with  distingnishe<l  success;  tlie  natives  iin- 
pntvini;  under  their  tuition,  both  in  agiieiiltnral  uml  handicuft 
skill  ;  ill  particular  the  *  cutlery  and  smiiliy*  seem  to  have  it- 
traeted  his  attention  ;  fourteen  Hottentots  were  employed,  and 
‘  their  Inisy  hammers,  tiles,  and  polishing  wlieel,’  made  bira 
‘  fancy*  himself  ^  living  in  a  London  street.*  During  his  re¬ 
pealed  visits,  he  had  treqnent  oi'casion  to  v>  it  ness  the  salutiry 
intliience  exercised  hy  the  missiomu ii*s  over  llieir  floek.  (ientle 
as  is  (heir  sway,  it  wonhl  s(M‘m  to  he  almost  niilintited  ;  their  vo¬ 
luntary  suhjects,  aware  of  the  si»perior  knowledge  of  their  (!«• 
interested  teachers,  uniformly  appealed  to  them;  hut  it  must  U 
added,  that  the  hrethren,  on  all  proper  oei  asions,  are  regulali^ 
hy  tlu‘  oj>inions  of  the  natives  pidiliely  usktal  and  eolloeled. 
must  fiml  room  for  the  following  narrative: 

•  AtU‘r  breakfast,  Sister  llonutz  brought  a  Cliristian  Caffre  Io¬ 
nian  into  my  room,  who  had  expressed  a  particular  wish  to  speak 
to  me  1  desired  her  to  sit  down,  which,  after  some  hesitation, 
she  dill  on  a  low  stool,  as  is  their  custom,  and  Sister  I’onnl*  be¬ 
ing  interpreter,  said,  that  she  came  to  heg  that  we  w’ould  send 
leachers  to  her  nation,  who  were  in  the  dark,  ignorant  of  God,  and 
of  that  happiness  in  Jesus,  whieh  she,  though  so  unworthy,  exp^ 
ricnccd,  and  consecjueiuly  given  up  as  a  prev  to  every  kind  of  sm 
and  evil.  On  this  subject  she  delivered  herself  with  a  kind  of  fc^ 
vour  and  eloquence,  wliicli  would  have  done  credit  to  the  most  CH 
lilizcd  oriitior.  She  spoke  with  great  humility  of, the  mercy  ibowl 
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V)  herself,  of  the  privilege  she  enjoyed  of  living  among  a  people  of 
(ioii,  of  her  ardent  desire,  that  her  own  brother  aiul  sister,  and  all 
her  country*pei»ple,  should  experience  the  same  ;  and  entreated,  ihal 
they  might  not  he  forgotten.  She  was  afraid,  “  that  nerhaps  the 
teachers  might  leave  otf  praying  for  them.*'  She  had,  however, 
found  a  text  of  Scripture  which  revived  her  hopes  :  “  I  will  bring  the 
blind  bv  a  w  ay  that  they  knew  not.’*  Is.  xlii  Kk  She  would  therefore 
n*l  hope  “  that  our  Saviour  would  send  to  them  His  word,  and  call 
them  to  partake  of  llis  salvation.*'  1  answcreil,  that  1  could  assure 
bor,  that  her  countrymen  were  not  forgotten  by  the  bathers  and 
Hrcthren  in  Europe,  and  that  1  had  been  particularly  cmniniMioned 
tu  make  inquiry  about  the  practicability  of  estublisiiing  a  Mission 
in  her  country  ;  but  having  spoken  with  the  Ciovernor  and  other 
I  persons  in  uiRce,  1  was  given  to  understand,  that  just  now,  it  would 
not  he  safe,  while  the  war  lasted.  She  replied,  that  the  boors 
verc  in  tault,  hut  she  hoped  that  the  wiir  would  soon  cease,  and 
then  that  something  would  he  done  for  them.  SIu?  thought  “  that 
the  best  way  to  fregin  a  Mission  would  be,  to  send  one  or  more 
Caifros  to  king  T'CJeika,  and  inform  him  of  the  aim  of  such  an  in- 
itiiution,  and  thougti  she  btdieved,  that  ju<t  now  the  Catfies  might 
kill  the  boors  tor  rob!)ing  them  of  their  land,  they  would  protect 
missionaries  coming  from  (inadenthal  ;  that  a  settlement  might  be 
formed,  by  the  I'allVe  part  of  this  congregation  becoming  the  first 
Hillers  in  any  part  of  their  country,  suitable  for  the  purpose,  and 
that,  if  a  mission  were  begun,  and  succeeded,  there  would  be  an  end 
of  all  Calfre  wars  with  the  r.nglish.**  The  name  of  this  woman  it 
Wilhelinina,  a  communicant,  and  in  her  peison,  manner,  and  neaU 
niits  of  apparel,  superior  to  any  of  the  Hottentots.  1  w\tt  much 
pleased  and  edified  by  her  conversation.* 

.\t  length,  after  various  consiillalious  and  minor  journeys,  on 
the  .5tli  of  March,  the  caravan  of  discovery  set  oil*  on  its  tour. 
It  comprised  .Mr.  Litruhe,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sclimili,  and  iMr. 
Sleiii ;  Mr.  Melville,  government  surveyor,  a  gentleman  of  plea¬ 
ding  inannrrs  and  professional  skill,  joined  the  |)urty,  and  proved 
very  useful  auxiliary.  The  waggons  were  under  the  care  and 
direction  of  six  trusty  Hottentots.  To  follow  the  party  lliroiigh 
the  various  stages  of  its  journey,  would  by  no  means  answer  any 
uselul  or  gratifying  purpose;  those  tietails  which  are  by  no 
means  uninteresting  in  Mr  L.’s  journal,  are  not  always  sufliciently 
inqiortant  for  extract  or  analysis,  and  we  must  therefore  satisfy 
ourselves  with  hrielly  adverting  to  the  main  incidents  of  the 

I f  journey.  The  attention  of  the  travellers  had  been  i*specially  di¬ 
rected  eastward  to  the  Chamtoos  and  Kierhooms  rivers,  on  (he 
hanks  of  which  they  were  assured  of  finding  cligllde  and  un- 
eUiined  tracts  of  land  ;  they  cuiis(‘(|iiently  moved  in  (hat  tlirtKj- 
tion,  journeying  first  between  tlie  Zwarle  Bergen  ami  the  sea, 
atterwards  along  the  Lange  Kloof.  Very  early  in  their 
route,  they  had  a  sjiecimen  of  the  etpiity  of  the  Boors.  One  of 
tlicoe  gentry,  a  great  part  of  whom  descendants  of  the  Dutch 
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colonists,  live  in  filth  and  idleness,  indnli;in"  ihemseWe*  in  the 
crosses?  sensuality,  and  nialtreutiiii;;  their  slaves  at  }deasiire,  ro<te 
up  to  the  wa^ijons,  aiul  eliiiined,  hy  viitin;  of  a  eontract,  the 
services  of  one  ol'  tiie  (iimdcnthd  Hottentots,  His  ras;e,  qq 
ineetiiii^  with  a  repulse,  was  terrific,  lhou‘;h  it  appeared,  on  io- 
vestii;ation,  that  he  liad  on  liis  part  violated  every  condition  o( 
the  hond,  while  exactin';  its  iii;id  [lertorinaiice  from  the  puor 
native.  'I’li<*se  wretches  seem  indeed  to  have  thoii^^ht  them- 
selves  <piit(‘  justified  in  exercisin';  the  most  atrocious  crueltiff 
towanis  tlie  natives;  anil  their  iini;er  against  the  British  Hovem. 
inent  for  its  prot<»c(ion  of  the  Hottentot,  audits  impartial  dh* 
trihiilioii  of  justiee,  has  been  checked  only  by  its  impotence. 
One  id  these  h.iiharians  staled  it  to  Mr.  Lalrohi*,  as  his  delibf- 
rate  opinion,  that  tlie  Hottimtota  and  Kailers  ncre  tiie Oanaanitrt 
of  the  land,  and  that  white  men  were  the  l>raelites  cumiuishioDeil 
to  destroy  theiii.  On  some  uceusions,  however,  their  ‘  bloody 
‘  inslruetioiis'  have  ‘  retunied  to  plague  the  inventor,’  for  tbe 
natives,  especially  the  KatVers,  an  active  and  intrepid  race,  Iutv 
exercised,  in  several  instanevs,  fierce  and  sani;niiiary  reprihaU, 
'riie  Boors  have  lately  received  an  awful  lesson,  wliich  we  sliould 
hope  would  have  the  elfeet  of  repressiiii;  their  violence  tor  lb< 
future,  ami  preservin';  the  [leace  of  the  Colony.  From  cause*, 
not  distinctly  explained,  t!iey  have  been  recently  in  a  state  of 
rehellion,  ami  (Jovc'rninent  felt  itself  under  the  necessity  of 
nuking  a  severe  example.  For  this  purpose,  five  wretches  were 
selcct(‘d,  and  while  Mr.  Latrohe  mid  his  companions  were  oo 
the  jouriK'V,  sulVereil  tlii'  penalty  awarded  hy  the  law. 

‘  After  dill lu  r,  the  reverend  Mr.  Ilerold,  iniiiitster  of  George,  hw* 
ing  returned  from  Diteiiliagen,  called  on  tlie  laiiililrost,  to  make  are- 
port  of  Ills  ailendance  on  the  five  rebellious  boors,  who  were  Cl^ 
cuted  last  Saturday  in  that  district.  He  gave  a  most  inelanchob 
nccount  of  that  event.  Tlie  hangman  was  a  black.  The  hallen 
were  too  weak,  or  ratlier,  as  some  suspected,  intentionally  <  ut ;  kut 
no  sooner  hud  the  delinquents  been  turned  oft*,  and  the  platform  r^ 
moved,  than  four  of  the  live  fell  from  the  gallows.  Having  unfor* 
tunately  been  persuaded  to  believe,  tliat  hy  Knglisli  custom,  ann* 
thus  falling  down  is  free,  the  poor  wretches  cried  for  mercy,  Wjl 
one,  addressing  the  hy^slanders,  exclaimed,  that  by  this  uccideDt< 
was  made  manifest,  that  God  would  not  permit  them  to  be  put  to 
death.  1'lie  laiiddrost,  Colonel  Cuyler,  was,  however,  obliged  to  kt 
jnsiicc  take  its  course,  and  oilier  halters  being  procured,  they  weft 
iniinched  into  eternity.  The  clergyman  described  them  all  aswtJ 
prepared  to  die,  acknowledging  the  justice  of  their  sentence,  ud 
iip|>caring  truly  penitent.  Not  many  spectators  attended  ;  but  thot 
wrives  and  rclativt»«  wrero  present,  which  is  hardly  to  he  explained  b 
the  standard  of  English  feeling.  No  disturbance  whatever  uwk 
place,  a  |>arty  of  dragoons  and  the  Cape  regiment  keeping  guit^ 
riiis  is  said  to  be  tlic  first  time,  that  any  African’s  descendants  ftva 
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Europeans,  have  sutfeied  ilealli  for  crimes  deemed  capital  in  Eu- 
ro;M;.  (ioverniiieiit  has  olUn  extended  mercy  to  such  as  deserved 
condign  puiiiblmient,  but  it  seems  only  to  liave  had  that  elTcct,  that 
the  rebels  believed  no  (iovernment  to  have  the  courage  to  take  away 
their  lives,  h>r  crimes  committed  against  the  state.  It  was,  therefore, 
necessary  to  make  un  example,  and  out  of  twenty-four  condemned  to 
die,  five  of  the  most  notorious  offenders  bad  been  selected  for  tlic 
pur|Mise.  The  rest  were  punished  with  imprisonment,  forfeiture,  or 
D«ini*h»nent.  'I'f»e  reverend  Mr.  Herold  seemed  greatly  ngituied,  and 
declired,  fhat  the  impression  made  on  his  mind  by  so  dreadful  u 
citustrophe,  would  not  soon  be  elf'aced.* 

After  quilting  .Mossel  Hay,  of  ubieii  a  very  indilTerent  view  ia 
piven,  file  travellers  visited  Tloogte  Kraal,  a  settlement  under 
thr  superinfendeney  of  Mr.  Hacalt,  sent  out  by  the  Missionary 
wK-iet)  in  Lmubm.  Holli  here  and  at  Hetlielsdorf,  Mr.  Latrobe 
|M)iiits  out  certain  particul  irs  of  arrangement  and  nmiiageinont, 
Hliieli  might,  peilnps,  bo  advantageously  altered  ;  hut  wo  think 
that  he  uttaelies  a  little  loo  mtioli  importance  to  external  oircum- 
stjiiees.  W  e  are  dispo»jed,  however,  to  think  that  Mr.  Hacalt 
sbmild  have  a  ooiiipanioii  in  bis  work,  ami  that  on  all  accounts, 
it  is  advisnhh*  that  every  station  should  have  at  least  two  mis¬ 
sionaries.  It  slioiild  seem  to  he  of  far  less  consequence  to  luul- 
tijdy  setiloments,  than  to  tlo  tlio  work  etrectnallv  at  a  smaller 
iiuniher.  'I  be  utmost  care  and  forecast  slianld  also  be  exercised 
in  the  clioice  of  situations;  and  we  conceive  that  tlie  oce^asioiial 
visits  ol  properly  qualified  deputies  from  the  respective  parent 
iocieii(»s,  should  have  special  regard  to  the  inspection  of  the 
liK'ol  of  all  proposed  establislmiiuits  At  the  town  of  (icorgc, 
the  party  was  hospitably  widcomcd  by  the  l<aiiddrost  Mr,  Van 
KitvaI.  On  the  sabbath,  IMr.  L.  seems  to  have  been  greatly 
tnnuyed  by  a  sermon  on  ‘  Election  ami  Rpprnhation*  We  do 
Hot  m)tiee  (bis  by  way  of  reproving  the  expression  of  his  re- 
J!:re(,  in  wbicb  we  heartily  concur,  but  for  (lie  piir|H)sc  of  hhit- 
tng;  our  doubts  as  to  the  perfect  correctness  of  this  statement. 
Nothing  certainly  can  be  furllier  from  our  intention  tliaii  to  ques- 
Hon,  in  (be  smallest  degree,  the  general  accuracy  of  Mr.  L.’# 
rrpresentalions,  but  we  are  at  the  same  time  aware  of  a  prevail* 
tog  disposition  in  theologians  of  his  way  of  thinking,  to  charge 
tt|H)n  the  advocates  of  Klection,  the  disavowed  doctrine  of  Kc- 
|»rolution.  W’e  cannot,  indeed,  take  upon  ourselves  to  affirm 
that  the  state  of  opinions  oti  this  subjei^t  may  not  HifTer  in 
Africa  from  the  sentiments  prevalent  in  England,  but  if  this  he 
t*ol  the  ease,  we  must  enter  our  decided  jirotcst  against  a  mode 
of  inlereiice  which  is  ilestmctive  of  all  fair  controversy. 

IIk*  travellers  were  now  approaching  passes  of  coiisidefahle  dif¬ 
ficulty.  fn•^t  j,f  (||(>se  was  the  Kayman’s  Oat  or  Crocodile’s 

^  ove,  a  scene  of  great  magnificence  and  variety,  but  hatardoas, 
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rmthcr  from  the  iinevennrs'*  of  tlu*  roa<l,  than  from  its  strepn^ 

In  this  tho  skill  of  the  Hottenloi  ilnvi  rs,  the  streu^hoj 

the  cattle,  aiul  the  tenacity  and  elasticity  of  the  hlron:;  iroi. 
wood  of  which  the  \vag;;ons  are  partly  constructed,  were  allpu( 
to  the  utmost  proof. 

•  How  those  .African  ua^^ons  can  bear  such  thumping,  bouncing, 
twisting,  and  scrt'»viog  between  rocks,  and  large  masses  of  broket 
stones,  irregularly  piled  upon  cadi  otlicr,  is  almost  beyond  belief. 
Hut  the  Creator  bus  mercifully  provided  for  the  wants  of  men  in  al) 
countries.  Here  grows  that  valuable  wood  culled  Kysterhout,  or  iron* 
wood,  so  bard,  and  likewise  so  tough,  than  an  axle-tree  made  of  it 
wiU  bear  more  tliun  un  iron  one  of  twice  its  thickness.* 

Soon  afterwards  they  reached  the  defile  of  Trekata^kou,  whid 
IS  thus  descrilK'd. 

*  After  crossing  a  rapid  mountain  stream  at  tlie  bottom  of  the  glet, 
rushing  tlirough  the  dark  reces.scs  of  a  wild  w  ood,  over  a  stony  bed, 
and  forming,  to  the  left  of  the  road,  a  large  pool  under  some  bork 
aontol  strata  of  overhanging  rock,  crowned  with  beautiful  trees  asd 
shrubs,  we  beheld  the  eastern  bank  with  some  degree  of  disnuj. 
The  road  ascended  with  a  stt  epness,  which  seemed  to  baffle  t^ 
attempt  of  any  beasts  to  draw  up  the  lightest  weight.  The  travelling- 
waggon,  however,  reached  the  top  after  great  exertion,  but  the  other 
required  both  spanns  to  be  yoked  to  it.  The  poor  exhausted  oiei 
made  more  objections  to  put  foi*th  their  remaining  strength  at  thii 
place,  than  at  Kayman's  (iat,  and  shouts  and  lashes  seemed  to  hire 
Just  their  effect.  They  turned  round,  entangled  themselves  with  the 
tackle,  and  more  than  once,  ten  or  twelve  of  them  were  obliged  to 
be  unyoked,  to  bring  tliem  again  into  order.  We  were  above  an  hour 
working  the  waggon  up  the  clilfs. 

*  This  ad'orded  time  for  sonic  examination  of  the  stone  of  whidi 
the  mountain  is  formed.  Towards  the  bottom  of  the  deHle,  ksM 
blocks  of  granite  lie  dispersed  upon  the  surface,  but  higher  up,  the 
chief  stone  is  sand-stoue,  w'itli  iron  and  quartz,  ns  usual.  Thegn* 
nite  is  beautiful,  with  a  great  quantity  of  bright,  silver-coloured  mid, 
in  large  flakes,  and  in  some  instances  crystallized.  The  feldspuh 
and  quartz  arc  much  decomposed.  Iron  has  inserted  itself,  and  seeai 
to  be  the  cause  both  of  speedy  decomposition,  and  of  the  division  rf 
some  of  the  blocks  into  irregular  strata.  When  protected  within  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  this  species  of  granite  may  be  of  u  more  dunble 
quality,  and  some  of  the  larger  blocks  a(  the  bottom  of  the  glen  wm 
so  hard,  that  my  hammer  and  cold  chissels  made  but  little  impredio* 
upon  them.  Of  what  the  strata  of  rocks  beyond  the  |)ool  might  cos- 
sisf,  1  was  not  able  to  discover,  their  surface  being  covered  withrc4 
lichen,  moss,  creepers  and  ivy.' 

An  inspection  of  JackaKs  Kraal,  formerly  rejected  by 
Vaiuler  Kemp  as  a  station,  satisfied  the  travellers  of  itseli^ 
bility  ;  though  it  appears  to  us  that  the  two  objections, 
tbc  want  of  sweet  grass,  uud  its  limited  extent,  were  sufficki^ 
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molivos  for  the  Doctor’s  determination.  The  passage  o^er  the 
Paeniei^ep  inouiitaiii  into  the  Lvinc^e  Kiouf  was  tiillictiU  anil 
(Uni^iTous,  hut  (hoy  were  providctiiiAlly  favoured,  and  performiHl 
it  ill  |>ertoet  safety.  At  KlipluilKd  the  estate  of  .Mr.  PVroira, 

I  tber  were  entertained  witii  venison,  and  with  the  following  his- 

’  lory. 

I  •  The  Pereiras  arc  of  Portu^^ucse  oripn.  Ilis  (Mr.  F.’s)  great  grand* 

I  father  (or  one  uiiovc  him,  I  forget  which)  was  the  only  |>enk>n saved 
from  a  Portuguese  ship,  which  foundered  ut  seu,otf  the  Cape.  He  got 
u|)on  a  niank,  which  supported  him  for  three  days,  and  rowing  with 
hb  hands  in  a  direction,  in  which  he  expected  to  tiiid  land,  by  God's 
mercy,  he  succeeded,  and  reached  the  Cape  sliore,  tliough  nearly 
exhausted,  and  perishing  with  hunger.  Here,  by  industry,  brand  Ins 
luccessors  raised  themselves  into  creditable  situ  .tions.  Of  liis  father, 
I  lingular  instance  of  courage  and  good  fortune  is  told.  A  large 
tiger,  having  long  infested  his  premises  and  the  neighbourhood,  anil 
killed  many  sheep,  belonging  to  -him  and  otlier  booni,  a  |uirty 
awembled  to  endeavour  to  destroy  the  monster.  His  haunt  being 
discovered,  Mr.  Fereira  was  foremost  in  the  attack,  when  the  tiger 
iniUntly  made  a  spring  at  him,  as  he  sat  on  horseback,  the  rest  of  the 
party  not  having  come  up,  and  only  one  slave  being  witli  him.  The 
onrse  taking  fright,  ran  off  with  his  rider,  who  was  but  slightly 
wounded.  Tlie  tiger  was  meanwhile  attacked  by  all  the  dogs,  and  a 
furious  contest  ensued.  Mr.  Fereira,  not  yitimidHtod,  as  soon  as  he 
could  again  command  his  horse,  returned  to  the  charge,  and  cncou* 
raged  the  dogs  by  the  usual  cry  of  Zaza,  Zaza.  Tlie  enraged  animal, 
hearing  this  cry,  quitted  the  dogs,  and  Hew  a  second  time  at  Mr, 
Pereira’s  head,  when  with  one  gripe  he  tore  off  his  senip,  arnl  threw 
him  upon  the  ground,  where  he  was  proceeding,  with  teeth  audclaw's,  to 
put  an  end  to  his  existence,  (life. )  The  faithful  slave,  seeing  hit  master 
ID  luch  imminent  danger,  mn  to  his  assistance,  ami  attempted  to  stah 
the  tiger  with  a  knite.  The  infuriated  beast,  however,  wustoo  quick 
for  him,  seized  his  hand  with  his  teeth,  and  Hung  him  upon  his  master, 
doing  his  best  to  kill  them  both,  which,  by  his  strengtii  and  swiftness 
of  motion,  he  probably  would  have  accomplished,  had  not  the  other 
kuDtimcn,  coming  up,  shot  him  through  the  heart,  and  thus  delii'cred 
tlie  luffcrers.  Though  Mr.  Fereira  was  dreadfully  hurt,  and  his  life  for 
•orac  time  despaired  of,  he  completely  recovered  * 

Mhile  they  were  travelling  in  the  night,  after  leaving  K1i|4)U- 
M,  the  leader  of  the  bai^gage  waggon,  by  siillcring  bia  oxen  (o 
quit  the  road,  and  turning  llieiii  short  into  it  again,  overset  the 
'chicle  in  which  Mr.  Stein  lay  asleep.  He  was  inucli  hurl,  bill 
>'ithout  fracture ;  and  he  bore  his  misfortune  even  with  clieer- 
luliiess,  thoiigli  their  situation  was  such  as  not  to  admit  ol’  eflec- 
^usl  remedies.  The  waggon  was  not  injured,  and  no  loss  was 
•UHtained,  hut  that  of  their  stock  of  wild  Iioik'V,  and  the  dciuoli* 
hon  of  their  crockery.  After  halting  till  the  morning,  wlieii  they 
loiind  themselves  in  a  valley  without  water  or  verdure,  they  set 
t^urwird.  At  Jagershovch,  they  were  civilly  treated  by  tlie  pro- 
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pri»»tor,  one  of  whose  Hottentots  had  just  killed  a  titter.  Ilttia* 
'diseovertMl  his  haunt,  the  AfViean  armed  himself  with  a  club, 
with  ten  doip4  went  in  quest  of  the  animal,  wttich  he  found  at 
Aoffie,  anti  us  soon  as  the  heast  discovered  liis  enemies,  disrej^d. 
in^  the  do”s,  he  sprun"  upon  the  man.  I'he  intrepid  llottea. 
tot,  wrappin*'  Ids  arm  in  his  cloak,  waited  the  attack,  aiiddasbfd 
tlie  tii'er  upon  the  (ground  ;  the  dot^s  immiHliately  fasteiietl  on  liiin 
and  held  him  down  whdc  their  master  despatched  him.  At  a  sub* 
setpieiit  halt,  they  were  introduced  to  a  very  sinu^idar  persont^ 
and  as  she  is  inutle  the  prineipal  object  in  a  very  t'l  npliie  skftd 
of  an  African  interior,  wc  shall  <}uote  the  whole  passat^,  thougb 
toinewhat  lon^. 

'  Sister  Schmitt  reported*  that  on  going  to  procure  some  milk  from 
the  farmer's  wife,  living  on  the  hill  eastward  of  our  camp,  bheha4 
found  her  to  be  a  woman  of  uncommon  size,  occupying  a  hugeani 
chair,  above  a  yard  wide,  out  of  w hk'h  tdie  was  scarcely  able  to  lift  he^ 
self,  ^hc  hud  expressed  u  wish  to  see  the  whole  of  our  party,  and 
certainly,  though  she  herself  would  excite  as  much  curiosity  in  £d|- 
land,  as  the  famous  Lambert,  slie  had  a  right  to  consider  us,  as  Eag- 
lishmen,  equally  worthy  of  attention  in  Africa.  Otherwise,  beinf 
perfectly  content  with  things  of  ordinary  size  and  appenrunce,  i  should 
not  have  gone  u  step  out  of  my  way  to  see  a  monster.  But-being  m 
kindly  inviteil,  we  went  in  a  body  to  pay  the  lady  a  morning  visil,A 
her  own  house,  if  the  hovel  she  inliabitcd,  may  be  dignified  by  Uut 
name.  It  consisted  of  an  oblong  square,  enclosed  in  a  wall  of  unhurm 
bricks,  one  half  of  which  was  covered  with  a  roof  of  rushes.  Tlieeo* 
trance  was  through  the  uncovered  part.  In  tins  vestibule  three  m 
four  naked  slave-children  were  crawling  about ;  a  woman,  partiilly 
clothed  in  rags,  with  a  child  strapped  to  her  breast,  was  cookiugsoist 
victuals  at  a  hre,  and  dirt,  guts,  old  shoes,  rags  of  shcc|>-skiiM, aid 
other  filth,  occupied  every  part  of  the  premises,  out  and  mside.  Oi 
entering  the  mam  a()artment,the  first  thing  that  met  the  eye,  was  the 
carcase  of  a  sheep  just  killed,  hanging  from  a  cross-beam  with  a  pool 
of  blood  on  the  clay  floor,  under  the  head  :  bve  fox -coloured  cats  were 
fitting  round,  watening  for  thefr  share  of  the  spoil ;  a  milk-pail,  churoi 
and  some  other  kitchen  utensils  to  the  right;  and  to  the  left,  thelfdr 
herself,  who  kindly  invited  Sister  Schmitt  to  come  and  sit  downooa 
stool,  between  her  and  the  pendant  carcase.  Her  husband,  a  ven' 
civil,  old  roan,  with  a  grey  beard,  and  a  large  straw  hat,  sat  at  the  uble, 
and  a  bench  w^ns  placed  for  us,  between  the  carcase  and  the  door. 
The  lady  herself  entered  freely  into  conversation,  told  us,  that  not¬ 
withstanding  her  enormous  bulk,  she  was  only  forty-three  years  obk 
and  good  huinouredly  obfcrved,  that  Sister  Schmitt  looked  now  only 
like  u  little  girl,  passing  several  jokes  on  the  difference  between  tbeia 
Her  face  still  retained  some  vivacity  and  comeliness.  Her  bodyew 
tirely  filled  the  vast  chair  she  sat  in,  on  the  arms  of  which  her  elbovi 
rest^.  She  intended  soon  to  remove  to  another  habitation  on  ber* 
jeants  Revier.  U  hen  once  hoisted  into  the  waggon,  she  can  nomon 
quit  it,  till  she  arrives  at  the  place  of  her  destination.  From  ber 
wooden  throne,  she  issued  ber  commands  to  her  slaveS|  Hottentots 
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ifld  brutes,  with  the  same  shrill  voice  for  which  tlie  African  ladle* 
ife  noted.  Close  to  the  dwelling,  was  the  beast-kraal,  and  the  sur* 
rounding  premises  exhibited  a  congeries  of  lumber,  rags,  ruin,  and 
ilisorder.  not  to  be  described.  Through  nil  this  chaos,  ran  a  small 
ftreoni  of  spring-water,  clear  ns  crystal,  in  vain  offering  its  aid  to 
fleanse  the  Augean  stable.  The  lady,  however,  conscious  of  niorta* 
liry,  had  already  provuled  herself  with  a  coffin  of  immense  size, 
ibich,  with  her  gigantic  bed,  is  screened  off' the  npartiuent  by  a  bulk¬ 
head  of  matting.’ 

At  ritenhagen  they  roceived  the  most  coiirlcotiK  attentions 
from  the  lauddrost,  Colonel  Ciiylcr,  who  furnished  tlicin  with  the 
means  of  visiting  the  neighbouring  missionary  settlement  of 
B,*lhi*lsdorp.  Mr.  Latrobe  seems  to  have  bwii  greatly  struck 
willi  tlie  ho|)eless  dreariness  of  its  general  aspect.  This  is  a  sub¬ 
ject  not  now  before  us,  hut  we  may  take  the  opportunity  of  sug¬ 
gesting  the  inquiry,  whether,  if  it  he  really  so  ill-chosen  u  place 
IS  it  is  represented,  it  might  not  be  wise,  at  once  to  encounter  the 
expense  and  exertion  necessary  for  its  removal  to  a  more  eligi- 
bic  »|>ot.  At  length,  on  the  Witte,  a  stream  tributary  to  the 
Zondtg’s  river,  a  glen  was  explor^,  which  appeared  to  com¬ 
bine  so  many  advantages  us  to  gratify  the  utmost  wislies  of  tlic 
whole  party.  Messrs.  Melville  und  Schmitt  admired  it  for  its 
gtuieral  adaptation  to  the  purposes  of  the  mission  ;  Mr.  Latrobe, 
i^etdng  in  this  opinion,  was  in  ruptures  with  its  romantic  situa¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  Fluttentots,  without  troubling  their  heads  with 
Mr.  L.’s  picturesque  propensities,  were  delighted  with  the  abun- 
dince  of  sweet  grass  for  their  cattle.  The  description  of  this 
place  and  of  the  adjacent  scenery,  is  really  enchanting,  and  wc 
very  sincerely  congratulate  the  Moravian  missionaries  on  the 
gratifying  result  of  the  whole  transaction.  The  utmost  delicacy 
towards  previous  settlers,  the  most  scrupulous  respect  to  pro¬ 
perty,  unwearied  diligence  in  investigation,  and  an  ei.iighteneil 
regard  to  all  imaginable  contingencies,  seem  to  us  to  have  distin¬ 
guished  the  conduct  of  Mr.  latrobe  and  his  companions,  and  we 
are  glad  to  find  that  their  selection  of  a  station  has  been  approv- 
etl  uud  ratified  by  the  Colonial  administration.  We  regret  that 
Uie  description  communicated  by  Mr.  L.  is  too  long  for  tran¬ 
scription,  and  too  complicated  for  ahridgemciit.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing,  however,  that  the  travellers  were  so  completely  satisfied 
wkh  this  desirable  place,  they  felt  it  their  duty  to  cxmmlete  their 
exploration,  and  journeyed  forward  to  the  Great  Fish  liiver,  the 
(boundary  between  the  Colony  and  Caffraria.  A  situation  had  heeu 
Here  pointed  out  to  them,  which  on  the  whole  they  approved ; 
Hut  Uiere  were  some  difTiculties  on  the  subject  of  |)osscssion : 
the  propi^rty  had  been  forfeited, and  the  proprietor  was  still  living  ; 
iHcy  did  not  therefore  feel  themselves  at  liberty  to  take  advantage 
of  Uie  altenialive  offered  them.  The  settlement  of  8omei*sct, 
ooder  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Mackrill,  though  somewhat 
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nenrer  t!ic  Cape  than  the  absolute  extremity  of  their  jouivy^  ] 
may  be  considrrcil  as  its  last  stai^e  At  this  place*,  with  exc^.  | 
lent  policy  has  been  established  a  inac^azine,  containing  efrrt  | 
article  of  trallie  suileil  to  tlie  necessities  and  conveniences  of  Ui  ' 
neiithlH)iirin^  settlers,  whether  Boors,  Hottentots,  or  Kaf&n;  j 
and  we  should  hope  that  a  friendly  and  commercial  feeling  I 
iniijlit  bi»  jrraihially  introduced.  The  incidents  of  Mr.  Litrobe's 
return,  tlo  not  appear  to  call  for  very  minute  detail.  On  this,  u 
on  other  parts  of  his  travels,  he  met  with  bitter  coinplainti 
against  the  system  of  taxation  introduced  by  Government;  and 
with  all  his  <iisposition  to  re|)ose  on  the  wisdom,  justice,  ind 
benevolence  of  ‘  our  present  administration,'  he  seems  fully  con¬ 
vinced  of  its  j^ross  impolicy.  Indeed,  if  the  statement  of  Mr. 
V^ati  Roy  and  others  be  a  fair  one,  and  it  should  seem  so  by 
Mr.  li.'s  tacit,  or  rather  explicit  ass<*nt,  we  are  utterly  at  a  losaW 
account  for  the  almost  incredible  absurdity  of  such  rei^ulations. 

*  He  »pokc  ns  a  friend  to  the  English,  but  regretted  that  they  were 
losing  their  popularity  in  the  colony,  by  taxation,  and  the  mode  of 
settling  the  quit-rents.  He  thought  it  hard,  that  when  a  man  liad  dooe 
every  thing  in  his  power  to  improve  his  farm,  by  making  witer- 
courses  for  irrigation,  clearing  land,  &c.  that  those  very  improvementi 
should  tell  against  him,  and  he  be  charged  a  higher  rent  than  kit 
neighbour,  wlio  was  an  indolent  man,  suffering  his  estate  to  go  to 
decay,  when  in  fact  it  was  better  land,  and  more  productive,  aod 
therefore  more  able  to  bear  the  burden.* 

It  might  be  n'usonably  supposed,  that  in  many  cases,  inet- 
snresofthis  kind  would  excite  much  clamour,  merely  from  their 
novelty,  aud  from  their  temporary  pressure;  hut  when  we  find 
repeated  instances  in  which  farms  have  htsm  thrown  up  from 
inability  ‘  to  pay  the  new  duties,  charges  ibi^  measurement,  and 
*  higti  quit  rents,’  it  becomes  impossible  to  re.-^ist  the  evidence 
which  proves  the  injurious  effects  of  such  undue  rapacity. 

May  11,  the  travellers  reached  Gnadcnthal,  where  Mr. 
l«atruhe  remained  till  June  1 1,  when  betook  his  final  departure. 
At  the  moment  of  his  entering  his  travelling  ibc 

Hottentots  began  their  farewell  hymn. 

‘  At  this  moment  I  felt  nil  resistance  to  my  feelings  give  wiy. 
Never  have  I  experienced  a  keener  pang,  on  leaving  any  place,  or  any 
friends,  lo  whom  I  w’as  attached.  Gnadcnthal  is  indeed  a  spot,  whert 
I  have  found  myself  so  much  at  home,  and  where  almost  every  object 
conspired  to  fill  my  mind  with  grateful  remembrances  and  contempli- 
tions,  that,  though  convinced  of  my  dutv  to  proceed  to  (froenckloof, 
where  business  oi'  impoitance  to  that  settlement  demanded  my  pre* 
•ence;  I  fouml  it  neceshary  to  do  violence  to  m3*  feelings,  to  tear  rov'idf 
loose.  Hut  iny  sj)irit  will  often  dwell  in  those  hallowed  groves,  »c* 
company  the  congreuaiion  into  the  house  of  pm3*er,  attend  them  (htf* 
ing  their  truly  Milenm  ass.*mhllcs,  behold  with  affection  and  dei*j;l>* 
ihe  pious  labours  of  their  Icacliers,  pat  ticipuie  in  tiicir  joys,  ^licir 
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rows  anil  tlieir  cares,  nnil  enjo^'  an  aftertaste  of  the  heavenly  comforl 
vUeuiling  the  al)^lil)i^tratio^  ot  the  holy  sacraments,  by  the  prescucf 
luil  peM’cr  of' our  Lord  and  Saviour.’ 

On  Iii-^  joiirnev  f«  tlie  Mr.  L.  receirccl  the  followinf} 

•ccount  of*  a  war  anil  |mcitic'atioii  between  two  rival  nations  of 

liionkeys. 

<  The  Great  llaue  lloek  presents  itself  here,  with  many  small 
^sU.  Its  rocks  are  the  habitations  of  baboons,  which,  indeed, 
occupy  the  summits  of  all  the  neighbouring  hills.  Mr.  Uric  entertain* 
ed  us  w  ith  an  account  of  a  combat  he  hud  lutclv  beheld,  on  the  waste^ 
adjoining  his  gardens,  between  a  lar^e  herd  of  baboons  from  the  liauo 
lhH*k,  and  u  party  from  the  opposite  range.  It  was  maintained  on 
both  sides  with  great  fur}’,  and  with  horrid  yells  and  barkings,  when, 
ludilcnly,  a  stop  was  put  to  it,  by  an  unfortunate  jackall  running  ia 
smong  them.  1  he  poor  animal  was  seized  by  one  party  and  thrown 
towards  the  other,  then  back  again.  His  cries,  added  to  those  ofth# 
combatants,  tilled  the  air  witli  the  most  discordant  sounds,  till  th« 
death  of  the  intruder  seemed  to  give  the  signal  for  a  general  retreat. 

It  should  seem  by  this  fact,  that  men  and  monkeys  are  pretty 
much  upon  the  same  system  :  great  nations  fall  out,  and  biuallcr 
lUtos  find  themselves  involved  in  the  quarrel. 

The  remaining  season  of  Mr.  L.'s  stay  was  divided  between 
the  Ca|)c  and  (iroenekloof,  where  In^  i^ssisted  in  laying  tlit 
foundation  of  a  new  church.  Much  interesting  aud  amusing 
detail  is  given  respecting  the  internal  economy  of  this  rising 
Mticment ;  but  as  many  of  our  readers  are,  no  doubt,  well  ac» 
quainted  with  the  leading  particulars  relating  to  the  MoraTian 
misuons,  we  abstain  from  furtlier  reference.  For  the  sam# 
reason  we  refrain  from  extracting  part  of  a  very  im|)ressivn 
description  of  a  struggle  between  the  missionary  Schmidt  and 
I  tiger,  but  which  has  been  already  detailed  in  the  Periodical 
Accounts  of  the  Missions  of  the  Brethren  :  Vol.  I.  page  118. 

While  at  the  Cape,  Mr.  Latrobe's  time  wiis  pleasantly  spent 
in  \isits  to  surrounding  residences  and  scenery,  in  intercourse 
^itli  friends,  and  in  intervmws  with  the  Governor  and  •i\\u 
oIBcers  of  administration'.  He  hail  originally  agreed  for  bis 
paisago  in  the  Brilliant,  but  relinquished  his  intention  in  com* 
pKince  with  the  wish  of  Lord  Charh*s  Somerset,  who  was  de* 
wrbus  of  placing  his  son  Plantagenel  under  the  care  of  Mr.  L. 
during  the  voyage  to  Kngland,  and  with  that  view  provided 
accommodation  for  both  on  board  11.  M.  S.  Zebra.  On  the  17tK 
of  October  they  sailed.  Their  first  object  was  St.  Helena, 
the  nioineiit  we  saw  the  name,  we  read  forward  with  an 
«geroe«s  proportioned!  to  onr  expectation  of  valuable  in- 
fopDation  respecting  the  man  of  inigbty  name  imprisoned  there, 
^•werp,  liowever,  greatly  disappointed,  for  31r.  Latrobe  tellf 
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nenriT  tlic  Capo  tliftii  the  absolute  extremity  of  their  jouney^ 
may  be  eonsitlereil  as  its  last  statue  At  this  placx*,  with  excel¬ 
lent  policy  has  been  established  a  inac^azine,  containing  eTer? 
article  of  tratlic  suited  to  the  necessities  and  (Ninveiiiences  of  th« 
ncii^hbourin^  settlers,  whether  Boors,  Hottentots,  or  Kaflers; 
and  we  shoubl  hope  that  a  friendly  and  commercial  feeliD( 
iniixht  b(‘  gradually  introduced.  The  incidents  of  Mr.  Litrobe'i 
return,  do  not  appear  to  call  for  very  minute  detail.  On  this,  u 
on  other  parts  of  his  travels,  he  met  with  bitter  compltinb 
against  the  system  of  taxation  introduced  by  (lovernment ;  and 
witli  nil  iiis  disposition  to  re|>ose  on  the  wisdom,  justice,  and 
benevolence  of  ‘  our  present  administration,'  he  seems  fully  coo- 
> inched  of  its  u;ross  impolicy,  indeed,  if  the  statement  of  Mr. 
V'aii  Roy  and  others  he  a  fair  one,  and  it  should  seem  ao  b]f 
Mr.  li.’s  tacit,  or  rather  explicit  ass<mt,  \vc  are  utterly  at  a  loss  W 
account  for  the  almost  incredible  absurdity  of  such  res^ulutioni. 

*  He  spoke  ns  a  friend  to  the  English,  but  regretted  that  they  wm 
losing  their  popularity  in  the  colony,  by  taxation,  and  the  mode  of 
settling  the  cpiit-rents.  He  thought  it  hard,  that  when  a  man  hod  done 
every  thing  in  his  power  to  improve  his  farm,  by  making  water¬ 
courses  for  irrigation,  clearing  land,  &c.  that  those  very  improvement! 
should  tell  against  him,  and  he  be  charged  a  higher  rent  than  kii 
neighbour,  who  was  an  indolent  man,  suffering  his  estate  to  go  to 
decay,  when  in  fact  it  wiis  better  land,  and  more  productive,  aod 
therefore  more  able  to  bear  the  burden.* 

It  might  be  n^asonably  supposed,  that  in  many  cases,  met- 
snrt's  of  this  kind  w  ould  exciti*  much  clamour,  merely  from  their 
novelty,  and  from  their  temporary  pressure  ;  hut  when  we  find 
repeated  instances  in  which  farms  have  het'ii  thrown  up  from 
inability  *  to  pay  the  new  duties,  charges  foi^  measurement,  and 
•  higli  ipiit  rents, *  it  becomes  impossible  to  resist  the  evidence 
which  proves  the  injurious  etf»*cts  of  such  undue  ra])acity. 

May  11,  the  travellers  reached  Unadentlial,  where  Mr. 
Latiohe  remained  till  June  1 1,  when  betook  his  final  departure. 
At  the  moment  of  his  entering  his  travelling  waggon,  the 
Hottentots  began  their  farewell  hymn. 

*  At  this  moment  I  felt  all  resistance  to  my  feelings  give  way. 
Never  have  I  experienced  a  keener  pang,  on  leaving  any  place,  or  any 
friends,  to  whom  I  was  attaclied.  Gnudenthal  is  indeed  a  spot,  where 
I  have  found  myself  so  much  at  home,  and  where  almost  every  object 
conspired  to  fill  my  mind  with  grateful  remembrances  and  contempli- 
fionw,  that,  though  convinced  of  my  dutv  to  proceed  to  (iroenekloof, 
where  business  of  itnponance  to  that  settlement  demanded  my  pre- 
fence,  I  found  it  neccs^a^y  to  do  violence  to  my  feelings,  to  tear  mj'idf 
loose,  lint  my  spirit  will  olien  dwell  in  those  hallowed  grove®, 
company  tlie  congreuaiion  into  the  house  of  prayer,  attend  them  (Ki^ 
ing  their  Indy  solemn  a>soml)lies,  behold  with  nifection  and  deiig*'^ 
ihe  pious  labours  gf  their  teachers,  pai  ticipuie  in  tiioir  joys,  \licLr  •o^ 
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ft)vs  and  tlicir  cares,  nnd  enjo^'  an  aftertaste  of  the  heavenly  cooiforl 
tfiteuding  the  ai)iiiiiii»tratioii  ot  the  holy  sacroinenta,  by  the  preaeucf 
ludpo^ver  ot'our  Lord  and  Saviour.’ 

On  lii-i  joiiniev  to  the  Mr.  L.  received  the  following 

iccuunt  of  u  war  and  |mcilieatioii  between  two  rival  nations  gf 

iiioiikeys.  • 

<  The  Great  llaue  lloek  presents  itself  here,  with  many  small 
Its  rocks  are  the  habitations  of  baboons,  which,  indeed, 
occupy  the  summits  of  all  tiie  neighbouring'  hills.  Mr.  Uric  entertain¬ 
ed  us  with  nn  account  of  a  combat  he  hud  lately  beheld,  on  the  waste, 
idjoining  his  gardens,  between  a  lar^e  herd  of  baboons  from  the  llaua 
|hH*k,  and  a  party  from  the  opposite  range.  It  was  maintained  on 
both  sides  with  great  fury,  and  with  horrid  yells  and  barkings,  when, 
luddenly,  a  stop  was  put  to  it,  hy  an  unfortundte  jackall  running  in 
among  them.  1  he  poor  aiiimai  was  seized  by  one  party  and  thrown 
I  towards  the  other,  then  hack  again.  II is  cries,  added  to  those  of  th# 
combatants,  tilled  the  air  with  the  most  discordant  sounds,  till  tha 
I  death  of  the  intruder  seemed  to  give  the  signal  for  a  general  retreat.* 

E 

It  should  seem  by  this  (act,  that  men  and  monkeys  are  pretty 
I  much  upon  the  same  system  :  great  nations  fall  out,  and  smaller 
[  states  find  tlicmselvos  involved  in  the  quarrel.  ^ 

I  The  remaining  season  of  Mr.  L.'s  slay  was  divided  betweeQi 
ilie  Cape  and  (Jrocnekloof,  where  In^  i^ssisled  in  laying  tht 
j  foandatioii  of  a  new  church.  Much  interesting  and  amusing 
(irlail  is  given  respecting  the  internal  economy  of  this  rising 
I  ^ttlement ;  but  as  many  of  our  readers  are,  no  doubt,  well  ac^ 
quainted  with  the  leading  particulars  relating  to  the  Moraviaii 
!  niisMons,  we  abstain  from  further  reference.  For  the  sam# 

I  m^on  we  refrain  from  extracting  part  of  a  very  impressivf 
dweription  of  a  struggle  between  the  iiiissionary  Schmidt  and 
ft  fitter,  hut  which  has  been  already  detailed  in  the  Periodical 
Accounts  of  the  31issions  of  the  Brethren  :  Vol.  1.  page  118. 

While  at  the  Cape,  Mr.  Latrobe's  lime  was  pleasantly  speitl 
in  visits  to  surrounding  residences  and  scenery,  in  intercourse 
^itli  friemls,  and  in  interviews  with  the  Governor  and  'tlto 
oIBcers  of  administration.  Ho  liatl  originally  agreed  for  hit 
pftftstgc  in  the  Brilliant,  but  reliiiqui^hetl  liis  intention  in  com* 
pKince  with  the  wish  of  Lortl  Charlt*s  Somerset,  who  was  de- 
ftirous  of  placing  his  son  Plantageiiel  under  the  care  of  Mr.  L. 
during  the  voyage  to  Kfiglaiifl,  and  with  that  view  provided 
ftccommodation  for  both  on  hoard  II.  M.  S.  Zebra.  On  the  17th 
of  October  they  sailed.  Their  (irst  object  was  8t.  Helena, 
^•d  the  moment  we  saw  the  name,  we  read  forward  with  an 
•ftgeroe«s  proportioned!  to  our  expectation  of  valuable  iu- 
fjnnation  respecting  the  man  of  inigbty  name  imprisoned  there, 
were,  Imwever,  greatly  disappointed,  for  31r.  Latrobe  tellf 
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us  Tery  little  with  which  we  were  previously  UQacqutinte4, 
lie  makes  many  roininoii- place  remarks,  which  seem  fo  m 
perfectly  iiiicalleil  tor,  ami  cominunicaies  from  the  ‘  best  au- 
*  thority’  the  following  anectlote. 

•  A  butcher  at  James-town,  who  used  to  delivc"  meat  for  hit  (Bo- 
napartc*s)  table,  bein^  at  length  wearied  out  with  continual  repetition 
of  complaints,  though  he  furnitihed  the  best  meat  he  could  procure, 
directed  the  following  laconic  epistle  to  the  Governor :  “  Sir  Hud- 
ton!  May  it  pi  east*  your  Kxcellency,  this  same  General  Bonipartt 
is  bard  to  please.  1  begs  to  be  excused  sarving  him  any  longer  with 
meat.*’  *  p.  SSO. 

After  touching  at  Ascension  Island,  the  ship  ran  for  Ens^Und, 
and  witlioiit  stopping  at  any  intermediate  port,  reached  the 
anchorage  at  (^)weH,  I>c*oemhpr  H.  The  following  rccapitulalioB 
of  the  *  mingled  melodies*  of  a  ship  of  war,  has  to  landsiuen 
the  rt*commciidation  of  novelty,  and  is  amusingly  described. 

*  In  sleepless  nights,  I  was  both  disturbed  and  amused  by  the  n- 
rious  noises  on  board  a  ship  of  war.  First,  the  ccntinel  before  oar 
door  cried,  Log-time  !  The  officer  of  the  watch  on  deck:  Heave  the 
log!  Hold  the  reel!  Shortly  after:  Strike  the  hell!  The  Zebra’i 
beilf  however,  being  broken  when  she  went  on  shore  in  Simon*!  hiy, 
it  sounded  like  an  old  tin  kettle,  till  the  broken  piece  fell  out,  by 
which  its  tone  was  improved.  This  lasted  about  a  fortnight,  when 
by  some  means  it  got  another  crack,  and  lost  its  voice  entirely.  Ai 
make-shifts  are  very  common  among  sailors,  they  found,  on  trial,  that 
striking  with  the  hammer  on  the  Hook  of  the  anchor,  answered  the 
purpose  as  well,  and  that  was  now  our  bell.  It  is  struck  every  half 
iiour,  but  not  in  imitation  of  n  clock.  The  day  is  divided  into  ail 
parUi.  At  twelve  at  noon,  it  strikes  eight  time>,  or  eight  bella,  aa  the 
phrase  is,  two  and  two  strokes  distinct*  **  •»«-»«•  »9  •  half  aHet 
twelve,  one  stroke ;  at  one,  two  strokes  ;  at  half-past  one,  three ;  aisi 
so  on  till  four  o*clock;  when,  of  course,  the  eight  strokes  return. 
Then,  beginning  with  one  at  half-past  eight  o’clock,  they  are  agsio 
complete  at  twelve.  If  the  officer  says  to  the  Captain,  it  is  twelve  or 
six  o’clock,  the  answer  is,  “  make  it  so.”  when  the  King  ww 
sailing  in  u  frigate  at  Weymouth,  hearing  the  commander  use  ikal 
expression,  he  observed  :  “  You,  Sir,  have  more  power  than  1  have; 
1  cannot  make  it  what  time  I  please.”  After  the  Wll  has  struck,  tha 
sailors  placed  as  watch  on  the  shrouds,  and  fore-castle,  cry  ©“h  • 
loud  us  they  can,  lest  they  should  be  suspected  of  sleeping :  Larbotfd 
quarter  ;  Starboard  quarter ;  Larboard  bow.  In  the  morning, 
is  pumping,  scrubbing,  trampling  overhead,  and  the  noise  incretiea* 
pp.  389.  390. 

The  Dutiecs  res;>ecting  Natural  History,  arc  so  brief 
scattered,  that  we  liave  bt*tm  uirable  to  reduce  them  to  aij 
tangible  form.  With  Botany,  Mr.  L.  does  not  seem  to  be 
acquainted,  and  in  fact  the  Flora  of  the  Cape,  and  the  lesdiif 
particulars  connected  i>'ith  the  birds,  beasts,  and  reptik*  * 
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South  Africa,  are  of  general  know  led  ;  but  wo  could  have 
ai«i)i4'd  th.it,  us  Mr.  L.  sooinn  to  have  some  practical  acquaintance 
vfitli  miiicraloi^y,  he  had  dcvuttMl  a  cliupter  to  that  iuiportaiit 
subject :  his  i!Hsual  references  are  too  slight  to  be  satisfactory. 
The  decorations  of  the  f)ook  an*  respectable ;  they  give  a 
very  pleasing  und  sufTicicntly  complete  rtqiresentation  of  the 
princi|Kd  features  of  the  Moravian  settlements,  and  of  other 
remarkable  scenery  in  Mr.  L.’s  track  ;  two  of  them,  in  particular, 
the  pass  of  l'rekata‘kow,  and  the  Paerdekop,  are  well  managed 
both  in  design  and  colouring.  We  must,  however,  make  a 
(it'cideil  protest  against  all  the  puny  aids  of  the  Camera  Obscura 
ind  liUcida  ;  they  are  hut  substitutes  for  skill,  ond  completely 
de^trllctivc  of  it,  since  they  tend  efTectually  to  discard  all  feeling 
and  discrimination  of  outline.  The  unerring  dependence  of 
the  true  artist  is  on  his  eye  and  hand,  and  witli  right  principles 
ind  sutVicient  practice,  they  will  never  deceive  nor  desert  him. 

We  arc  glad  to  learn  that  Mr.  Thom  is  about  to  take  n 
journey  into  the  interior  of  the  Cape  colony,  for  the  purpose  of 
tiling  geographical  ))ositions.  It  appears  to  us  that  there  are 
ttiree  objects  which  our  missionaries  should  keep  in  view,  all  of 
them  valuable,  thou  gli  unquestionably  of  very  unequal  importance. 
The  first  and  most  indispensable  is  the  religious  instruction  of 
the  ignorant ;  the  second,  and  next  in  lli^  scale,  is  the  civilization 
of  the  barbarian  ;  and  the  third  is  the  promotion  of  science  and 
dUcovory.  The  elements  of  Botany,  Mineralogy,  and  the 
icienlific  arrangements  of  tho  various  kinds  of  animal  existences, 
may  be  easily  and  pleasantly  acquired  in  the  intervals  of  more 
important  studies.  IMapping,  surveying,  and  the  means  of 
uking  the  observations  necessary  for  ascertaining  geographical 
position,  arc  also  accomplishments  of  easy  and  agreeable  ac¬ 
quisition.  We  would  also  especially  recommend,  that  in  ac¬ 
quiring  the  art  of  drawing  landscape,  the  instructions  of  a 
f^'nuine  artist  should  be  obtained.  Students  arc  in  the  two¬ 
fold  danger  of  jcramping  their  hand  by  endeavouring  with  im- 
P<^rfect  means  to  instruct  themselves,  or  of  acquiring  erroneous 
principles  from  unqualified  masters  ;  hut  a  few  sound  instructions 
from  an  experienced  artist  will,  with  practice,  enable  them  to 
form  a  decideil  and  characteristic  outline,  and  to  put  in  with 

*  bold  and  rapid  pencil  such  indications  of  shade  and  colour, 
M  sliall  give,  a  far  happier  and  richer  eflTect  than  they  would 
ollierwise  be  enabled  to  produce  by  hours  and  days  of  feeble 
elaboration.  Above  all  things,  we  would  urge  scrupulous  hdelity, 

•  quality  which  we  have  too  often  seen  sacriheed  to  effect  and  false 
pnociples.  in  this  respect,  the  late  Mr.  Gilpin  did  extensive 
“*iwry  ;  his  writings  contain  some  sterling  matter,  mingled  with 
»  large  alloy  of  affectation.  He  was  a  sort  of  piciure$(jiu9 
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iland^y  anil  farried  his  new  invont(Hi  fusiiions  in  art  to  th« 
extreme  of  fo|)}iery.  His  orij^iiial  dra winces,  some  of  which  irt 
now  before  us,  display  (^;reat  dexterity  and  much  knowlefl<*f 
but  are  disfii^iired  by  a  flutter  and  feebleness,  palpably  the  effect] 
not  of  ignorance,  but  of  iniHapjdied  knowledge. 


Art.  1  •  1.  Third  Report  from  the  Select  Comrtiittee  cn  the  Poerr 

Laws;  (1818:)  With  an  Appendix,  containing  Uet  urns  from  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  Ordered  by  the 
House  of  Commons  to  be  printed,  ‘2()ih  May,  1818. 
t.  A  Bill  (as  amended  by  the  Committee)  for  the  Kstablishmcnt  of 
Parochial  Benefit  Societies. 

T^lIlS  Third  Report  of  the  Select  Committee,  is  in  itself pt- 
tremely  short,  and  merely  serves  to  introduce  the  Report  of 
the  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly,  which  occupies  the 
bulky  Ap|>endix.  It  states,  that  ithas  heeii  the  object  of  the 
Select  Committ(*e,  during  the  late  sessions,  rather  to  carry  into 
eflect  the  suggestions  contained  in  their  previous  report,  than  to 
bestow  more  time  on  the  investigation  anti  discussion  of  the 
subject  at  large,  the  Committee  ‘  being  satisfied  of  the  justke 

*  of  those  principles  and  opinions  which  hud  been  before  suH- 

*  mitted  to  the  judgement  of  the  House.’  It  represents  the il* 
tention  of  the  Select  Committee  to  have  b<‘eii  necessarily  so 
much  occupied  with  the  details  of  those  measures  which  bad 
received  the  sanction  of  Parliament,  ‘  as  to  have  added  mt- 

*  terially  to  the  difliciilty  of  maturing  other  measures  that  would 

*  apply  to  the  radical  evil  of  the  system.’  If  they  have,  there¬ 
fore,  the  Report  proceeds  to  say,  ‘  ahstaiiuMl  fiom  offering  to 
‘  the  consideration  of ‘the  House,  during  the  ]>rescnt  Session  of 

*  Parliament,  any  measure  the  nature  and  object  of  wliidi 

*  might  have  been  to  provide  an  effectual  check  to  the  progrp!«, 

*  and  a  gradual  remedy  to  the  evils  which  have  resultcMl  fromi 
‘  compulsory  assessment  for  the  purposes  of  relieving  the  Pouf; 
‘  it  has  not  been  from  any  alteration  in  the  o))inlons  they  hiw 

*  expn^ssed  of  the  necessity  which  exists  for  making  such  i 
‘  provision,  or  from  any  unwillingness  on  their  part,  to  m* 
‘counter  the  difficulty  of  offering  such  a  provision  to  tl»e cw- 

*  shleralion  of  the  House.’  It  is,  however,  far  from  being i®‘ 
probable,  that  the  Honourable  Committee,  altliough  they  niit 
not  see  reason  to  change  their  ojiinion  as  to  (he  theorpticil 
expediency  of  radical  rejnrdies,  have  found  the  practical  difi* 
cnlties  <d‘  the  sid^^'ct  haffle  every  altemjit  to  frame  a  fettibk 
plan  in  coniorinity  tv)  the  principles  tliey  have  adopteii. 

In  resuming  the  gvUicral  subject  of  the  Poor  Laws,  wliat®* 
propose  It)  oniM  Ives,  to  take  a  cursory  review  of  the  vtrw#t 
ivMurcial  projects  which  have  bo<*n  suhiiiiltetl  to  public  attw* 
fioii  j  and  this  will  r.ecessarily  introduca.the  coiiiiideration 
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ickiiowltH]c:c‘»l  evils  connected,  either  inherently  or  otherwise, 
tlie  sysleiii  of  l^lr^>chiill  Relief,  as  at  present  adiuinb- 

With  rei^ard,  to  (he  projects  huvini^  for  their  object  tlie  cvcn« 
(ual  aliolitiun  of  the  Law  of  Relief,  they  are  of  such  a  iiatiira 
1$  ill  ihctoselNcs  almost  to  justify  the  doubt  whether  the  end  can 
even  lie  de>irabh^  the  uttaiiiineiit  of  which  luust  evidently  be 
r«»:;.irdi*d  as  so  hopeless.  Unless,  however,  we  are  satisfied  as 
(0  die  piTcise  imturti  of  the  ultimate  object  at  which  it  is  dcsira- 
liliMo  aim,  we  shall  make  but  little  pro[;ress  in  the  inquiry  into 
tiio  iiiiK'ss  or  expediency  of  any  measures  of  a  remedial  nature. 
Uy  tlieii,  the  ultimate  extirpation  of  the  present  system,  the  ob- 
jeit  to  w’liich  every  moditication  of  the  existing  laws  should 
tend?  ‘Can  we,’  to  adopt  .Mr.  Courtenay's  langnap^c,  ‘  bopo 

*  that  lakoiir  and  washes  will  so  completely  adjust  themseivtni, 

‘  and  the  people  he  so  nicely  proportioned  to  the  soil  and  wealth 
‘of  tile  Citnntry,  as  to  coniine  want  and  misery  to  the  protli^^le 
‘  only  r  Or,  if  wo  are  not  saiii^uine  enoui;li  for  this,  are  wc  pro* 

*  prod  to  Ice.ve  wholly  to  private  benevolence  the  relief  of  UQ« 

‘  ior“S4U‘n  and  unde?»erviMl  misfortune  ?’  If  so,  if  our  readers 
arr  prepariMl  to  concur  with  iMr.  Ricardo  in  his  assertion,  that  no 
icheme  merits  the  least  attention  which  has  not  the  total  abo¬ 
lition  of  the  Poor  Liws  for  its  uliimale  object,  it  will  only  re* 
nuin  to  inquire  how  the  transition  from  one  state  of  things  to 
another  can  he  accomplished  at  the  least  exjiensc  of  interme¬ 
diate  'fuderinu;’,  or,  (wlut  may  perhaps  be  a  still  more  impres- 
Mve  consideration,)  with  the  least  danger  to  ourselves. 

Tha  following  are  the  projinjts  having  for  their  object  tlie  re¬ 
moval  of  ‘  the  radical  evil  of  the  system.* 

1.  ‘  I'o  lix  the  whole  sum  to  be  raised,  at  its  nresent  rate, 

‘  or  any  other  that  might  he  determined  upon,  and  to  make  a 

*  law  tliat  on  no  account  this  sum  should  be  exceeded  a  plan 
'lid  to  have  been  suggested  by  Sir  Win.  Pultency,  favoured 
liy  Sir  Frcilerick  Kden  and  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Fonnnons,  hut  strongly  condemned^  by  Mr.  Maltlius  and  Mr. 
Davison,  us  well  as  by  Mr.  Courtenay,  who  exposes  its  in- 
justu'c,  and  shews  at  the  same  time  the  impracticability  of 
rcali/ung  u. 

2.  'Fo  reduce  the  amount  raised,  by  taking  olT  onc-tenth  of 
the  Poor's  Rates  annually,  so  as  to  destroy  the  whole  in  ten 
years ;  (a  scheme  recommended  by  Mr.  Townsend ;)  or,  by 
tn<fans  of  ‘  a  decennial  reduction  of  oiic-tentb,  to  deliver  Ui 

from  llic  burthen  in  a  hundred  years,* 

3.  To  exclude,  after  a  short  notice,  from  the  benefit  of  tliu 
of  Relief,  the  cbihlreii  of  future  inarrugot. ,  Tiiis  is  Mr, 

Maltliiis’s  suggestion  ;  hut,  in  his  Letter  to  Wbitbread,  cited  by 
Courtenay,  be  seems  virtually  to  abandoo  it,  wbou  be  owno 
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that  *  lie  sliouhl  be  very  sorry  to  si'O  any  Ij<'pslalive  n^c^uUtioiH 
‘  founiled  upon  the  plan  he  had  proposed,  (ill  the  liit^linr  aotj 
‘  middle  classes  of  stK'iety  \w*re  i^^enerally  convinced  of  its  Of. 

‘  cessity,  ainl  till  the  poor  theotHelres  could  he  made  to  sa- 
‘  derhfand  that  they  had  luirchanod  their  riyhi  to  a  proruiun 

*  by  /air,  by  too  great  and  extennire  a  nacrifice  (tj  their  lihpti^ 

*  and  happinerjt,'  Such  a  condition  as  this,  if  it  does  not 
amount  to  a  nine  die  |>ost]>onement  of  the  plan,  refers  it  tot 
period  too  remote,  we  imai'ine,  to  come  into  oiir  present  cal. 
culations.  Mr.  Courtenay  has,  in  our  opinion,  satisfuctorih 
disposed  of  each  of  these  propositions  ;  we  are  not  aware  of 
any  others. 

Were  there,  however,  no  alternative  hut  such  as  the  alrave 
su^t^estions  imply,  to  our  sittint'  <lown  under  the  iinmitiiTited 
pressure  of  the  existintj^  burdens,  the  desperation  which  such  i 
]»rospect  would  induce,  inii^ht  seem  to  warrant  any  experiiiipnl!i, 
however  bold,  that  atVordeil  the  chance  of  eventual  relief.  MiK*h, 
however,  it  is  adinitteil  on  all  sides,  may  be  done  towards  alk- 
viatin;;  the  evil,  by  correctintj  the  injurious  administration  of  the 
Poor  Laws,  which  has,  within  a  comparatively  recent  |>erio«l, 
pven  a  new  character  to  the  original  system,  and  by  institulions 
adapted  to  raise  the  moral  character  of  the  lower  classes.  To 
these  two  ohjt'cts,  we  are  well  |K?rsua«led,  all  measures  of  bene¬ 
ficial  reform  must  he  exclusively  directed. 

And  here,  at  the  very  outset,  in  considerinij  the  evils  arisin? 
from  the  UKil-administrutiuM  merely  of  the  law  of  ndief,  weire 
met  with  the  prevailing  practice  of  mixine:  relief  with  watfei. 
This  in  itself  presents  by  far  the  fjrealest  obstacle  to  any  phnj 
of  umcndmeiit.  The  -Committee  of  the  House  of  Coinmooi, 
althoii^li  they  have  e.xpressed  themselves  very  strontfly  on  tlw 
subject,  have  been  unable  to  sup^s^est  any  Ie2;islative  remedy  for 
this  enormous  abuse.  There  would  seem,  indeed,  to  lie  but  tao 
ways  in  which  this  praelico  could  be  put  a  stop  to;  either  to 
make  it  obligatory  on  (he  employer,  in  every  branch  of  produc¬ 
tive  industry,  to  pay  a  certain  price  for  labour  according  lo  i 
fixed  scale,  regulated  by  the  price  of  provisions,  so  as  to  super- 
soile  (he  necessity  of  relieving  any  who  arc  in  the  receipt  of 
wages ;  or  to  enact  that  no  man  who  is  in  the  receipt  of  wtge^, 
shall  be  entitled  to  claim  pecuniary  relief.  'I’o  the  former  pUn, 
insuiiorable  olijeetions  would  oppose  tlieinselvi^s  ;  objections  bolli 
of  principle  and  of  detail.  We  have  seen,  it  is  true,  that  in  one 
-braneb  of  our  manufactures,  a  local  bill  of  this  description  hu 
appeared  to  have  had  a  beneficial  eft'ect  in  protecting  the  labourer 
from  oppn*s5ion  ;  and  in  cases  when*  no  legislative  interference 
liasiMHm  excrteil,  a  scale  of  wages  mutually  agrtvd  upon  by  (be 
masters  and  workmen  of  a  trade, is  generally  found  tobeattcutW 
with  tlieir  mutual  advantage.  But  setting  aside  the  reasoDtog* 
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•f  the  economists,  who  contend  thiit  the  w  aires  of  labour  should 
always  be  left  to  be  rc«;*u luted  hy  the  increase  or  retluctiou  of  the 
(ietnaiid,  it  is  sunieieiit  to  remark,  that  work  of  various  descrip- 
lious  must  be  paid  for  in  relation  to  its  quality,  not  less  than  in  , 
proportion  to  (piantily  ;  its  (piality  as  produced  by  the  8U|>erior 
hkillof  the  workman.  Of  the  material  difference  iu  the  market- 
tble  value  of  the  8ume  commodity  arisint^  out  of  this  circuiu- 
»(tnce,  a  fixed  scale  of  w«i^s  can  tiike  no  cot;nizanre.  The  in¬ 
finite  modifications  of  labour  hy  skill,  can  no  otherwise  be  taken 
into  account,  than  as  labour  of  all  kinds  is  left  to  be  paid  for 
according  to  the  market  price.  Any  further  discussion  of  this 
matter,  is,  however,  superseded  by  this  simple  consideration, 
that  the  attempt  to  put  a  statute-price  upon  labour,  by  whatso¬ 
ever  severities  the  law  should  he  enforced,  would  prove  as  abor¬ 
tive  as  it  would  he  injurious  and  unjust. 

With  rei^ard  to  tlie  other  mode, — the  enacting  that  in  future 
no  relief  in  money  shall  be  ^iven  to  any  man  who  is  in  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  wattes,  it  is  obvious,  that  hy  itself,  under  existing  cir¬ 
cumstances,  it  would  he  next  to  impracticable  to  carry  it  into 
effect.  'I’his  is,  however,  the  only  plan  which  promises  an 
efficient  reform  of  the  present  system,  and  it  deserves,  therefore, 
our  most  attentive  consideration.  For  if  it  be  true,  as  there  can 
be  little  doubt,  that  the  Poor  l^ws  Vre  the  means  of  keeping; 
(lumi  the  wa^os  of  labour,  that  but  for  such  a  provision  the 
wa^es  of  the  labourer  would  have  been  hif^her,  it  would  seem  to 
be  lor  the  good  even  of  those  who  subsist  upon  the  wages  of  la¬ 
bour,  that,  so  far  as  regards  them,  the  provision  hy  which  they 
ire  losers  rather  than  gainers,  should  be  abolished.  The  couse- 
queuce  of  such  an  enactment  would,  of  course,  he,  that  many 
would  prefer  casting  themselves  wholly  upon  the  parish  for  sup¬ 
port,  to  selling  their  labour  for  a  sum  inadequate  for  their  main¬ 
tenance  :  this  would  o|)erate  as  a  check  u|>on  the  supply,  and  by 
that  means  tend  to  enhance  the  price  of  labour.  Under  these 
circumstances  wages  roust,  we  should  conceive,  rise  to  the  level 
of  a  fair  living  price  ;  and  as  soon  as  this  should  be  the  case,  the 
condition  of  the  labourer  would  become  so  superior  to  that  ot  the 
pauper,  as  to  furnish  the  strongest  inducement  to  industry.  The 
aggregate  number  of  pau|>crs  would  be  lessened  by  tlie  total 
number  of  the  labourers  then  receiving  wages,  who  now  subsist 
partly  upon  wages,  and  partly  upon  parochial  relief;  and  it  may 
be  questione4l  whether,  the  expense  incurred  by  the  maintenance 
of  those  who  should  be  left  entirely  dejiendent  upon  parochial 
relief,  would  long  continue  to  exceed  llic  amount  which  is  now 
expended  upon  a  larger  number  in  connexion  with  wages.  Pau¬ 
perism  would  then  again  become  associated  with  the  idea  of 
^legradation,  as  a  state  of  dishonourable  and  comfortless  indi¬ 
gence,  into  which  the  labourer  would  dread  to  sink,  and  iu  which 
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he  would  loathe  to  coiitiiiup.  Tlie  ])ittnnco  he  would  thm  re¬ 
ceive,  he  would  no  lon:;cr  he  uhlc  to  deinnnd  iis  the  l\iir  rewtni 
of  his  toil,  or  the  fultilment  of  a  previous  aj::reomeiil  wit)»  his  ern* 
ployer.  What  he  rctudved,  ho  would  receive  ns  alius,  and  ii 
would  be  the  fault  of  the  local  administrators  of  rtdief,  if  those 
alma  exceeiled  in  cither  the  (|uantity  or  the  quality  of  the  prori- 
sion,wliat  he  tnii^it  enjoy  as  the  fmii  of  his  honouruhle  euriiin*^, 

•  There  are  many  districts  in  which,  we  apj»rehend,  the  transj. 
tion  to  such  a  state  of  things  would  not  In*  attcixled  witii  mut 
fatal  diflicnlties ;  districts  in  wliiclt  the  practict*  of  inixiutr 
with  wa^s  is  less  prevalent  ;  and  in  llieiii  some  experiment  of 
the  kind  nii«;ht  safely  Ih'  tiieil.  Indeed,  in  utmost  all  the  casrs 
of  mal  ailministration  of  the  Poor  Laws  which  call  for  lejjisU* 
fife  interference,  it  would  he,  perhaps,  the  safest  way  to  bepn 
with  the  eiiactiiip^  of  local  bills.  Slow  and  tedious  ns  the  pro« 
cess  of  reform  mic^ht  be,  if  conducted  upon  this  plan,  we  ques¬ 
tion  whether  any  general  legislative  incasuiTs  can  he  adapted  to 
meet  the  very  difleisuit  circumstances  of  the  Poor  throngliout  tliti 
kingdom.  We  question  whether  the  population  of  a  manufac¬ 
turing  town,  for  instance,  can  ever  In*  disposed  of  with  the  same 
facility,  under  any  essential  change  in  the  present  system,  as  the 
thinly  scattered  )>oor  of  an  agricultural  district.  'I'he  best  mode 
of  making  provision  for  the  indigent,  must  always  be  a  inatler 
Bs  much  of  detail  as  of  general  principle;  and  if  the  inhubitents 
of  a  parish,  of  a  district,  or,  at  length,  of  a  county,  could  be  in¬ 
duced  to  apply  to  Pariiannmt  for  leave  and  authority  to  make 
those  changes  which  local  circumstances  should  appear  to  ren¬ 
der  «afe  and  cxpiMlient,  upon  their  own  conviction  of  the  policy 
AS  well  as  practicability  of  the  change,  it  would  he  in  our  view 
far  preferable  to  any  sweeping  akcrniions  rllgestcd  in  a  select 
committee  of  political  economists,  and  indiscriminately  enforced 
Opoictlie  country  at  large.  The  failure  of  any  experiment  ii|>on 
AO  retluccil  a  scale,  would  endanger  no  fatal  explosion  ;  the  suf¬ 
fering  which  it  might  indict,  would  admit,  if  nc(H*ssary,  of  ei- 
tpaordinary  means  of  relief;  nml  the  evil,  if  any  evil  coiiM^quenccf 
ensued,  mtglit  soon  he  repaired.  Put  should  the  plan  succeed, 
the  example  of  the  district  in  which  the  reduction  of  the  rate,  of 
the  melioration  of  the  lower  classes, tshouhl  he  proved  to  be  the 
result  of  an  improved  administration  of  the  law  of  relief,  would 
speedily  enough  be  followed  by  all  the  parishes  whrcli  were  so 
Circumstanced  as  to  be  able  to  adopt  similar  measures  ;  hr  no 
Others  coidd  we  wish  to  see  them  adopted.  The  idea  oi  ten 
thousand  private  Poor  Bills  may  be  made  a  subject  of  ridicule, 
KutuoMi^  alisurdity  as  the  separate  application  of  every  |)arish 
to  the  legislature,  is  contained  in  the  pro^msition.  The  number 
nuch  bilb  would  not,  it  is  probable,  more  than  keep  pace 
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fikh  (ti*t  of  turnpike  or  inclosure  acts ;  and  lon^  before  they 
would  become  iiiconvcnientW  nuinerou9,aoine  coiDprehensiTe  law 
miirht  be  framed  to  i^ive  iinilbrinity  to  the  syatcin. 

The  chief  obstacle  to  such  a  regulation  as  would  cut  off  the 
labourer  who  was  in  tlie  receipt  of  wages,  from  all  claim  to 
ptri<$h  assistance,  arises  from  the  serious  embarrassments  whicli 
would  accrue  to  the  employer,  in  case  of  any  sudden  transition 
from  the  prevailing  practice  to  so  ditlerent  a  state  of  things* 
Where  is  he  to  look  fur  n  coin|HMisation  for  the  immediate  iiicon- 
fenience  of  being  com|>ellcd  wholly  to  support  all  the  lubourers  in 
his  employ  ?  How  clear  and  certain  soever,  in  tiie  view  of  others, 
may  be  the  advantage  which  he  will  eventually  participate,  it 
wtii  be  ditbciiU  to  bring  him  to  resign  the  license  of  which  he 
basso  long  availed  himself,  that  of  indiMnnifyirig  himself  for  his 
diminished  profits,  by  paying  wages  half  out  of  the  poor's  rates. 
In  the  tii*st  instance,  there  can  he  no  doubt,  the  price  of  lalmur 
must  rise  to  a  height  which  nothing  but  a  corresponding  de« 
jiressioii  of  the  rate  would  render  supportable ;  and  this  might 
not  immediately  follow.  It  would  be  some  time  before  things  would 
find  their  level.  The  present  race  of  labourers,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
ire  in  many  districts  too  much  in  love  with  piiiperism  and 
bread-money,  to  forego  at  once  all  its  advantages,  for  the  plea¬ 
sures  of  honest  industry  and  independence,  and  they  might 
therefore  reipiire  as  wages,  too  high  a  bribe  to  labour.  The 
employer  would  consequently  be  driven  to  avail  himself  of  every 
ex|)edient  for  lessening  his  consumption  of  the  article  thus  en¬ 
hanced  in  value,  and  it  would  be  his  constant  effort  to  keep  down 
the  price  as  nearly  us  possible  to  the  pittance  which  suffices  for 
the  bare  subsistence  of  the  pau|)er. 

After  a  time,  however,  wages  would  naturally  adjust  them- 
wlves  to  a  fair  standard  ;  and  the  supply  of  labour  would  coroe 
to  bear  that  adequate  proportion  to  the  demand,  which  would 
bringdown  theiiriceto  a  mere  sufficiency  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  labourer.  But  what  are  we  to  include  in  the  idea  of  even  a 
nere  sufliciency  ?  Of  course  it  must  extend  to  the  maintenance 
ef  a  wife  and  family  ;  but  is  it  to  be  cx|iecled  that  the  rate  of 
wages  would,  in  a  general  way,  he  adequate  to  his  support  in 
Ibe  event  of  a  large  family,  domestic  affliction,  or  scanty  em¬ 
ploy  ?  The  multiplication  of  Benefit  Societies  aiTords  the  la¬ 
bourer  the  means  of  protecting  himself  from  distress  under 
•ome  afflictive  contingencies  ;  but  unless  his  earnings  more  than 
•office  for  subsistence,  unless  he  can  save  money  from  them, 
what  is  to  be  his  resource  when  he  is  unable  to  obtain  work 
•WMigh  to  maintain  his  family  ?  Is  he  to  refuse  partial  cmploy- 
o*oot,  aod  throw  himself,  with  his  wife  and  children,  wholly  upon 
^  parish  ^  Supposing  that  he  is  in  full  employ,  it  is  very  poa- 
•Me  that  he  may  be  unable,  from  the  higli  price  of  provbions 
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intl  tlie  largeness  of  his  family,  to  support  himself  upon  Iih 
emrnini^ ;  is  he  in  this  case,  because  Im  is  in  the  receipt  of 
vrap;t*s,  to  he  clcnieil  relief? 

To  obviate  this  ditVicuitVf  the  Commons'  Committee  recom. 
mend  the  substituting^  in  every  case,  for  pecuniary  relief  aflbnied 
to  the  parent,  the  separate  maintenance  of  the  children  tliftu- 
selves.  A  siii;<res(ion  of  this  nature  \%’as  made  in  a  Report, 
dniwii  up  in  1097,  by  Mr.  l»cke,  as  one  of  the  Ijorda  of 
Trade,  nhich  the  Committee  quote  as  *  furnishing  tlie  onl? 

^  remedy  for  the  practice  of  defraying  what  should  be  part 

*  the  wa^cs  of  labour  out  of  the  poor's  rate.’  'I’his  proposilioa, 
3lr.  Courtenay  remarks,  *  is,  at  the  first  blush,  otleiisive,  qq 

*  the  score  of  humanity.  We  thereby  disconnect,  it  is  naturall? 

*  said,  those  whom  nature  has  made  mutually  dependeot 

*  for  support  and  atVection.  But  those  who  make  this  oiijoc- 

*  tion,  overlook  one  of  tlie  principal  motives  to  the  proposition. 

*  It  is  hoped  that  the  separation  of  families  will  be  felt  by  tlie 

*  |K)ur  a>an  allliction,  and  that  the  wish  to  avoid  that  nfHiction, 

^  will  operate  in  inducing  parents  to  use  greater  exertion  to- 

*  wards  supportini'  their  children,  if  not  to  pause  before  they 

*  become  lathers.  The  measure  is  calculated  in  some  tie^rec  to 

*  punish  the  improvident  parent,  without  reducing  the  child  to 

*  the  extremity  of  want.’  On  the  score  of  humanity,  we  tliiuk, 
no  Valid  objection  can  be  brought  ui^^ainst  a  proposition  wbicb 
would  no  further  than  to  rescue  chihlreii  from  star\infi^;  bot 
we  confess  that  we  feel  on  other  ^lounds  extremely  disinclinfd 
to  entertain  this  sut^^estion  of  the  Committee.  What  they  re¬ 
commend,  is,  the  establishment  of  parochial  district  schools,  ii 
which  the  children  should  he  lodged,  as  well  as  employed  tiMi 
maintained.  ^  A  somew  hat  new  eomhinatiun  of  words,’  remarki 
Mr.  Nicoll,  may  for  a  moment  mislead  us,  but  the  projiositkNi 

*  is  simply  this :  Let  the  children  of  all  |>ersons  asking  relief, 

*  be  brought  tip  from  the  age  of  three  to  that  of  fourteen,  •#• 

*  WorkhoHHi*.  The  building  may  not  he  precisely  the  one 
^  hitherto  used  for  the  |>oor,  and  the  name  may  be  “  diblricl 
<  school the  place  may  he  better  visited,  and  better  regulated ; 
«  but  where  the  chiidreii  of  a  parish  are  taught,  fed,  employed, 
«  and  lodged,  there  is  a  parish  workhouse.’ 

The  mere  exjMmseof  such  a  plan  would  be  a  sullicicnt  objec¬ 
tion  to  it.  The  buildings  to  be  erected  for  this  purpose,  could 
never,  as  Mr.  Nicoll  remarks,  paid  out  of  the  rates;  they 
woulil  therefore  adtl  a  new  burthen  to  the  country.  Theexpeaie 
of  each  chihl  in  the  workhouse,  would  be  at  least  double  what 
would  wholly  maintain  it  with  its  parents.  In  the  workhoM 
thei'c  is  no  partial  relief.  ^The  father  may  support  his  ftmilf 
^  with  half-iiiaintenaiice  for  each  from  the  parish  ;  in  tlic  work* 
‘  house  every  s|>ccie»  of  ex|>cnse  falls  exclusively  on  this  ptriik 
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«  fund.*  ^  The  children  of  a  public  institution  cannot  be  seen  in 

•  ;  tb^y  t^'ust  be  regularly  provided  with  u  sufliciency  of 
‘  ^oo4l  provisions.’  'Fo  the  expense  of  this  superior  mode  of 
Biainleiuince  are  to  he  added,  the  salaries  of  the  master  and  mis- 
trfsH  of  the  school,  *  the  train  of  the  contractor,  where  they  are 

*  kept  by  contract,  the  greater  waste  where  they  are  not,’ 
biviiiies  the  interest  of  money  ex|>ended  on  the  estublisliment  of 
tlie  institution  :  at^ainst  all  which  is  to  be  set  merely  the  result  of 
the  productive  labour  of  the  workhouse,  which  it  has  been 
abundantly  proved,  will  rarely  average  much  above  20s.  a  head 
}»fr  annum  ! 

As  it  is,  the  workhouse  system  is  siifTicieiitly  expensive.  Fre¬ 
quently.  where  enlerintx  the  workhouse  is  made  the  condition  of 
relief,  in  the  ho(>e  of  deterring  the  poor  from  application,  the  ex- 
|K.‘nsc  of  4s.  or  5s.  a  head  per  week,  will  he  incurred  by  sending 
tliiTc  the  pauper  and  his  family,  when  half,  or  less  than  half  that 
sum,  i^ivcu  in  pecuniary  relief,  would  have  kept  them  more  com* 
lortuhly  at  home.  In  establishments  of  the  nature  recommeiidcil 
li)  (lie  Committee,  the  expense  would  be  as^^ravated  by  the  qua¬ 
lity  of  the  relief,  not  less  than  by  the  extensive  scale  on  wliich 
it  \fould  soon  become  necessary  to  administer  it.  The  children 
would  not  he  regarded  or  treated  as  paupers  ;  they  would  not  be 
farmed  in  the  manner  in  which  the  adult  population  of  the  work¬ 
house  are  herded  together ;  it  would  he  inhuman  to  consign 
(hem,  for  the  improvidence  of  their  parents,  to  the  neglect  and 
ill-treatment  which  are  frequent  in  such  establishments.  But 
this  lavish  humanity,  which  would  go  fur  beyond  relieving  dis¬ 
tress,  us  to  pamper  the  east-oil’  offspring  of  the  pauper  with 
comforts  denied  perhaps  to  the  half-fed,  half-clotlicd  children  of 
the  virtuous  cottager  at  home,  would  be  as  unjust  and  partial,  as 
it  would  be  costly. 

The  total  separation  of  children  from  idle  and  dissolute  parents, 
miy  doubtless  be  liighly  expedient,  as  regards  the  complete  suc¬ 
cess  of  any  plans  for  their  moral  education.  We  are  aware  of 
the  powerful  and  discouraging  counteraction  to  the  benevolent 
pains  bestowed  on  the  children  of  the  lower  classes,  which  is 
^upplu  tl  by  the  example  and  habits  they  are  exposed  to  at  home. 
Me  have  nothing  to  say  against  the  principle  of  Charity 
Schools,  which  proceed  u}K)n  this  plan  of  separation,  how  much 
•uever  there  may  be  to  object  to  in  their  management.  But  we 
rntcrtaiii  serious  doubts  whether  the  moral  advantages  ot  such 
tM'paration,  would  be  likely  to  be  realized  in  the  crowded  iiiiuatet 
ri  the  work -house  school.  T’lie  worst  example  at  home,  is 
^^wiTely  more  to  be  dicaded,  than  what  it  is  very  coiu’eivable  they 
*^ay  be  exposed  to  in  such  a  situation.  A  cautious  separation  of 
^be  sexes,  a  constant  vigilant  inspection  which  wouhl  neeessitai^ 
*  toDsiderable  degree  of  restraint,  and  a  more  eflicienl  system  of 
and  religious  instruction  than  is  usually  to  be  found  ia 
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•()€riiCion  in  similar  estuhlislinionts,  would  alone  aHurd  the  chanct 
of  reiiderint'  these  scliools  any  tiling  In^tter  than  nests  of  infant 
tle|>ravilY.  But  there  ou^ht  to  be  certain  and  definite  advanta^ 
allendint;  the  scheme,  to  compensate  fur  the  total  exclusion  of 
\thute\er  salutary  inlhuMice  upon  the  heart,  as  well  as  iunooent 
enjoyment,  ini^hl  h.i\e  been  tiie  fruit  of  the  development  of  the 
ulVections  amid  the  ciideariiieiits  and  the  freedom  of  home. 
Mr.  Nicoli  dwells  upon  this  objection  with  uii  amiable  wnrmthof 
itH'liui^,  and  as  it  is  a  side  of  the  subject  which  is  not  often  held 
up  to  view,  we  shall  avail  oiuselves  of  a  rather  ion^  extract 
from  his  pamphlet,  to  which  we  liave  had  so  frequent  occasions 
refer  witlxhi^h  satisfaction. 

*  Let  us,*  he'  says,  ‘  suppose  the  children  of  the  **  district  school,'* 
nurtured  with  that  superabundant  care  which  such  institutions,  when 
supposed  to  Ik'  well  conducted,  are  wont  to  exhibit ;  they  rise  with  the 
dawn  ;  after  attending  to  the  calls  of  cleanliness,  prayers  follow  ;  theo 
A  lesson;  then  brcuklast;  then  work,  till  noon  liberates  them  for  per* 
Laps  an  hour,  from  the  walls  of  their  prison,  to  the  walls  of  their  prison 
court.  Dinner  follows,  and  then  in  course,  work,  lessons,  supper, 
|iruyers;  at  length,  after  u  day,  dreary  and  dull,  the  counter*partst 
every  day  w  hicli  has  preceded,  and  of  all  that  arc  to  follow,  the  chil¬ 
dren  are  dismissed  to  bed. 

*  This  system  nny  construct  a  machine,  but  it  will  not  form  amio. 
Of  what  dot's  it  consist?  of  prayers  parrotteJ  without  one  sentimeDt 
in  accord  with  the  w  ords  uttered  ;  of  moral  lectures  which  the  under¬ 
standing  does  not  comprehend,  or  the  heart  feel ;  of  endless  bodflj 
constraint,  intolerable  to  youthful  vivacity,  and  injurious  to  the  per¬ 
fection  of  the  human  frame. 

‘  *rhe  cottage  day  may  not  present  so  imposing  a  scene  ;  no  decent 
nniforiu ;  no  w’cll  trimmed  locks;  no  glossy  skin;  no  united  respooie 
of  hundreds  of  conjoineil  voices ;  no  lengthened  procession,  naisnimed 
exercise  ;  but  if  it  lias  less  to  strike  the  eye,  it  has  far  more  toengtgi 
tlie  heart.  A  tiiHc  in  the  w  ay  of  cleanliness  must  suffice ;  the  prayer 
;s  not  forgot ;  it  is  perhaps  imperfectly  repeated,  and  confusedly  un* 
derstood ;  hut  it  is  not  muttered  as  a  vain  sound ;  it  is  an  earthly 
parent  that  tells  of  a  heavenly  one ;  duty,  love,  obedience,  arc  not 
words  without  meaning,  when  repeated  by  a  mother  to  her  child:  T# 
Cjod — the  great  unknown  Being  that  made  all  things,  all  thanks,  iD 
praise,  all  adoration  is  due.  The  young  religionist  may  be  in  soos 
measure  bewildered  by  all  this;  his  notions  may  be  obscure;  but  hi* 
foelings  will  lie  roused,  and  the  foundation  at  least  of  true  piety  wiB 
bo  laid. 

*  Of  moral  instruction,  the  child  maybe  taught  less  at  home  lhi> 
at  sclxHil,  but  he  will  be  taught  better ;  that  is,  whatcvei*  he  is  uughti 
he  w  ill  feel ;  lie  will  not  have  abstract  propositions  of  duty  coldly  pr^ 
sontod  to  liU  mind;  but  precept  and  practice  will  be  conjoined;  whil 
he  is  told  it  is  rigiit  to  do,  will  be  instantly  done.  Sometimes thi 
l^'riitive  principle  ou  the  child's  mind  will  be  love,  oometimes 
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^metimes  habitual  sense  of  obedience ;  it  is  always  something  that 
fill  iiiiprcsii,  always  something  that  will  be  remembered. 

‘  Lit  it  not  be  imagined  that  1  am  willing  to  depreciate  the  benc^ 
filt  of  ordinary  juvenile  education;  1  e^limate  them  1  trust  at  their 
full  value,  and  only  say,  to  the  theory  of  the  school,  add  the  practi¬ 
cal  influences  of  domestic  feeling. 

‘  As  far  as  my  enquiries  have  gone,  the  views  here  detailed  ara 
supported  hy  facts ;  the  children  thus  bred  up  w  holly  apart  from  their 
parents,  do  not  turn  out  well.  They  have  gone  a  certain  beatew 
round,  day  by  day;  they  know  nothing  of  life  ;  they  cannot  conduct 
ihenwclves  in  the  world  ;  they  have  never  before  met  with  temptations, 
anil  they  cannot  now  resist  them  ;  they  have  never  felt  hurdships,  ami 
they  sink  under  them.  What  they  have  been  taught  was  theory,  ami 
when  they  come  to  practice,  they  find  their  theories  wholly  disjoined 
trom  action.  They  have  the  forms  of  morality  about  them,  but  pos¬ 
sess  nothing  of  the  substance. 

*  The  district  school  as  giving  rise  to  a  new  system  of  claims,  a# 
affording  new  advantages  from  the  rate,  and  as  educating  unlimited 
numbers  in  the  habit  of  pauperism,  is  perhaps  amongst  the  strongest 
incitements  to  parochial  Jcpeiidance,  that  can  be  devised.  It  will  at 
the  same  time  deprive  of  relief,  the  very  persons  most  entitled  to  it ; 
those  respectal)le  parents  burdened  with  a  larg^  f^iqily,  who  hud 
rather  starve  along  w  ith  their  children,  than  endure  separation  from 
them. 

*  'file  school  plan  will  cenainly  have  a  varying  inHuence ;  it  will 
deter  those  most  respectable  families  from  asking  relief';  and  it  will 
double  the  clamour  of  tlic  undeserving.  To  get  rid  of  one,  two, 
three,  four  children  wholly,  and  permanently,  (for  to  the  child  on 
whom  the  gates  have  once  closed,  they  will  never  be  opened  till  his 
final  exit,)  is  a  stimulus  to  fraud,  idleness,  and  falsehood,  scarcely  to 
be  withstood. 

‘  Pride,  if  not  honesty,  will  prevent  many  persons  from  asking  relief 
in  a  small  way,  and  for  a  sliort  time  ;  but  liere  is  a  wholesale  tempta¬ 
tion  addressed  to  all,  and  to  operate  without  limit.  Should  t^is  prin¬ 
ciple  prevail,  as  the  receipt  of  parochial  relief  extends,  (every  mao 
wnosc  child  is  in  the  poor  house,  is  a  burden  to  the  parish,)  all  idea  of 
debasement  will  be  obliterated.  Where  few  receive  relief,  and  many 
do  not,  it  is  the  many  who  form  the  class ;  the  few  are  the  exception. 
Here,  to  be  of  the  few  is  degrading :  but  where  many  receive  relief, 
•nd  few  do  not,  the  receivers  of  relief,  become  the  ordinary  class  of 
labourers ;  degradation  is  at  an  end ;  the  few  may  feci  a  little  pride, 
hut  the  many  feel  no  disgrace. 

*  The  child  who  is  brought  up  till  14  in  a  workhouse,  must  look  on 
the  workhouse  through  life,  as  his  right  and  inheritance ;  in  all  hit 
calamities  and  necessities  he  must  revert  to  it.  as  his  almost  native 
^nie  ;  his  ideas  will  not  often  rise  beyond  it,  and  he  can  never  shrink 
fro®  it  as  indicting  disgrace.' 

have  dwelt  the  longer  ujK>n  this  point  because  it  seems  to 
a  rather  Oavourite  idea  with  the  Select  Com luittcc,  aod  bdk 
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cause  the  plan  has  lieoii  warmly  advocated  In  a  )>opulur  Journal 
hy  a  writfM*  uhosu  fancy  and  feelings  too  often  g;et  the  better 
of  hiH  jiid^eiiUMit.  The  example  of  the  Jesuits,  who  *  insisted 

*  upon  having  tludr  piijnls  left  wr holly  to  their  care  during 

‘  whole  lime  of  their  education,’  has  no  attractions  for  us.  h 
was,  we  know,  part  of  their  policy  to  supersede,  ami,  if  possible 
extiiii'iiiJi  the  natural  aHections  us  a  spring  of  action,  and  to  re¬ 
duce  their  mH)phytes  to  a  sort  of  moral  automata,  the  passitf 
members  of  the  vast  c'cclesiastical  machine.  It  must  not  be  for. 
p^otten  how  very  recently  the  rulers  of  ‘  our  church,*  have  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  cMliication  of  the  lower  classes  is  a  safe  or 
dt'sirahle  undertaking,  and  there  is,  perhaps,  reason  to  doubt 
whether  that  object  would  lonp;  be  simply  and  heartily  pursod 
in  institutions  of  the  kind  recommended  hy  the  ComoiiUre. 
Other  objects  occupy  the  prominent  place  in  the  mind  of  inanj  t 
zealous  partisan  of  National  Ktlucation,  who,  hut  for  the  depr^ 
cated  activity  of  sectarian  philanthropy,  would  have  been  well 
content  that  Dr.  Bell  had  never  been  heard  of  out  of  Midrac. 
W  eare  far  from  meunim^  to  insinuate,  that  the  Honourable  Con- 
mittt'f  had  any  other  <lesipfn,  in  sujjt^istin^  this  plan  of  providin* 
for  the  children  of  the  poor,  than  to  secure  their  moral  and  reli¬ 
gions  education  ;  hut  it  behoves  us  to  look  at  the  scheme  in  allhs 
bearings,  to  anticipate  the  certain  abuses  to  which  it  is  liable, 
to  consider  it  in  relation  to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  in  relatioa 
to  other  recent  measures,  such  as  the  Select  Wstry  Bill,  the 
Church-buildinc^  Rill,  and  the  District  School  System,  which  iQ 
seem  to  he  directed  to  one  point,  the  consolidation  of  the  {M/wer 
of  the  ecclesiastical  Imdy,  and  the  extension  of  its  injurioui 
patronage.  Nor  will  a  jealousy  on  this  subject  appear  wholh 
unseasonable,  when  we  take  into  account  the  attempts  whicii 
have  luvn  made  in  some  instances,  to  insist  upon  attendance  it 
the  parish  church,  as  a  condition  of  ubtaininp^  parish  relief.  The 
plan  of  District  Schools  would  alVord  an  admirable  opportunitj 
fur  silently  establishing  this  exclusive  principle.  The  SUte 
would  have  the  authority,  we  have  seen,  of  the  Jesuits,  b* 
claiming  to  have  the  children  it  undertook  to  maintain,  M 
wholly  to  its  spiritual  care.  And  thus  they  would  lie  *  fed  whb 

*  the  milk  of  sound  doctrine,’  from  Mother  Church,  *  not  dry* 
‘  nursed,’  we  are  told,  ‘  in  dissent.’  Let  them  be  fed  by  il 
means  ;  but  Mother  Church  has  tlie  character  of  not  being  as  ctitfd 
as  a  nurse  should  be,  ^e^pecting  either  her  own  diet,  or  thecalbd 
her  chihlren  ;  and  whalis  termed  dry-nursing,  has  been  knowaH 
turn  out  much  better  than  the  tampering  of  a  high-fed  and  v^ 
luptuous  wet-nurse.  Whether  the  infant  tenantry  of  tlieDistricl 
work-house  should  go  to  Church  or  not,  tliat  is,  should  beeiKB- 
)Kdled  to  go,  or  not,  might  appear  a  matter  not  worth.occupjvf 
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ifDoaifnt's  discussion,  except,  indeed,  on  account  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  exclusion  ;  one  must  rejoice  that  they  would  be  brought 
widiio  tlie  reacli  of  any  sort  of  religions  instruction  ;  but  the 
pUn  beint;  so  hit^hly  objectionable  on  other  i^rounds,  we  have 
n*Ason  to  rcf^ard  the  attempt  to  carry  it  into  execution,  with  tho 
more  jealousy,  as  it  seems  capable  of  beins^  made  to  sitlwerve  a 
tioistcr  and  uiischicvous  policy,  at  a  heavy  expense  to  the 
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But  there  is  another  point  of  view  in  which  we  are  disposed 
to  question  the  propriety  of  the  )dan  fur  maintaining;  the  children 
of  the  indig;ent.  It  assumes  that  the  number  of  a  mairs  children, 
it  tbf  only  proper  &;round  for  relief ;  that  this  is  the  consideration 
by  ahicli  {mrish  relief  ought  to  be  regulated.  The  children,  it 
b  said,  must  not  starve,  and  upon  tliis  principle,  the  present 
mode  of  making  up  a  man's  income  out  of  the  rate  by  what  is 
tenned  bread-money,  has  been  so  extensively  adopted ;  a  mode  in 
every  point  of  view  objectionable.  First,  there  is  no  security 
l^iven  or  recpiired,  that  the  allowance  shall  go  to  relieve  the  wants 
oftlie  children  :  the  probability  is,  that  part  at  least  will  bes|>ent 
by  the  ))arcnt,  in  many  cases,  at  the  public-house.  Secondly, 
the  practice  tends  directly  to  abate  a  man's  induc<^ment  to  indus¬ 
trious  exertion,  and  renders  him  at  the  same  time  careless 
abether  his  wife  and  children  should  earn  any  thing  or  not ; 
tlie  consequence  of  which  is,  that  they  will  generally  be  brought 
up  in  unprotitable  idleness.  To  which  we  may  add  the  remark  of 
Mr.  Courtenay,  that,  the  allowance  ^  being  proportioned  to  the 

*  price  of  bread,  it  involves  an  undertaking  to  find  the  best  food 

*  for  the  whole  population,  at  all  periods,  without  reference  to  the 

*  quantity  of  corn  actually  existing.'  The  hrst  of  these  objec¬ 
tions  would  be  obviated  by  the  separate  maintenance  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  ;  the  second,  however,  would  remain  in  all  its  force.  That 
UMMt  salutary  stimulus  to  exertion,  which  nature  has  itself  pro- 
vkleil  in  the  parental  instinct,  and  which  has  so  important  an  in* 
iuence  upon  the  so<*ial  character,  would  he  by  this  means  greatly 
lupcrseded ;  and  so  far  as  the  Poor  Laws  are  chargeable  with 
hvouriiig  improvident  marriages,  they  would  still  be  liable 
to  the  same  objection.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  they  who 
BOW  connect  themselves  together,  relying  for  the  maintenance  of 
their  family  upon  the  rate,  would  look  to  the  separate  mainte* 
Dance  of  their  children,  in  the  same  sordid  spirit  of  half-caJeula- 
bon.  Add  to  this,  that  one  effect  of  such  a  regulation  must  be, 
to  depress  the  rate  of  wages,  if  wages  arc  at  all  affected  by  the 
tjstem  of  relief,  below  what  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  just 
lUndard.  We  speak  now  chiefly  of  agricultural  labourers, 
^h(^  wages,  we  must  contend,  ought  to  be  such  as  should 
•uffice  for  the  total  maintenance  of  their  largest  families,  iinlest 
to  times  of  extraordinary  scarcity,  which  cannot  be  included  iB 
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the  conaiiloration.  Whoii  we  say  they  ouijlit  to  be,  we  mem 
that  otherwise  they  cannot  be  properly  teriiicii  a  liting  price  lor 
labour.  There  can  be  no  more  reason  that  the  rate  of  wa|n 
should  be  limited  to  the  subsistence  of  a  small  family,  thio  tint 
it  should  be  limited  to  the  support  ol  an  unmarried  labourer* 
the  latter  has  as  ^reat  an  advantage  over  the  former,  utin 
former  has  over  the  man  with  a  large  family ;  and  if  it  is  tliougit 
that  competition  would  not,  in  the  absence  of  the  poor's  nUi, 
bringdown  the  |)riee  of  labour  to  the  loacst  point,  namely,  tint 
upon  which  an  imiividnal  shonld  be  able  only  to  subsist bitnmlf, 
we  do  not  see  why  its  etf'ect  is  to  be  dreaded  as  likely  to  bear 
too  hard  upon  the  labourer  with  a  numerous  family.  The  mode 
proposed  by  the  (^nninittee,  of  relieving  a  man  of  his  childrei, 
would,  however,  operate  just  as  any  other  mode  of  reliefbn 
been  found  to  do,  in  the  bargain  between  the  labourer  and  bit 
employer,  inducing  the  former  to  accept  of  worse  terms  fromtbi 
latter  than  he  would  otherwise  submit  to;  and  in  the  one  cw, 
just  as  much  as  in  the  other,  the  labourer  is  defrauded  of  that  put 
of  his  wages  which  he  foregoes  in  consideration  of  the  ohuioaUe 
relief. 

The  number  of  children  which  a  man  has  to  support,  is  io  it¬ 
self  no  criterion  of  the  need  he  stands  in  of  relief;  that6aibf 
ascertained  only  by  taking  the  number  of  his  children  in  eoi- 
uexion  with  his  actual  earnings  and  the  price  of  subsistcMe. 
One  honest  hard-working  labourer  may  be  rcdticetl  to  distrea, 
with  only  a  small  family,  when  provisions  are  high,  or  worki 
scarce,  while  another  in  the  same  rank  of  life  may  be  well  abkti 
maintain  a  family  twice  as  large  us  his,  upon  his  earnings.  TV 
scheme  of  separately  ))roviding  for  the  children,  does  not  pretcil 
to  discriminate  between  cases  thus  widely  different;  andtV 
introduction  of  a  rule  limiting  the  relief  to  those  whose  earoi^i 
should  not  exiH*ed  a  specific  income,  would  act  as  an  immediii 
dis(*ouragemeut  of  industry.  Relief  given  iir  this  maDMTf 
would  he  all  in  favour  of  the  improvident  and  the  worthless:! 
would  he  taking  ofl'  what  operates  as  some  restraint  u)>oa  d(f 
and  wastefulness,  and  it  would  exonerate  the  careless  and  uaM* 
iiig  from  the  most  natural  ohji>cts  of  solicitude.  It  would  bta 
this  radical  defect  of  the  plans  it  is  intendtHl  to  supersede,  thtfl 
would  give  to  all  ns  much  ns  ang  can  want ;  ana  it  would  ^ 
it  upon  conditions  which  would  th*ter  the  most  deserving  olijKl 
from  accepting  of  it*:  Mr.  Courtenay  reeom mends  that  tliet^ 
actment  sliould  be  to  this  effect :  *  That  it  should  be  a  su^  ‘  " 
*  cause  to  be  shewn  before  the  magistrate  for  not  relieving  t 
account  of  the  size  of  his  family,  that  tlie  overseers 
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*  offered  to  maintain  the  child  in  any  house,  pot  exceptii 
^  %vorkhoti8e,  whether  in  or  out  of  the  parish,  of  which  thei 

*  Sessions  should  lave  approved  as  lit  for  the  rcoeptionof' 
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•dren  of  the  same  ag^e.’  We  cannot  conceiTe  of  an  enactment 
lioff  ruble  to  lie  inaile  tlie  instrument  of  arbitrary  power  and  op* 
nff^iite  partiality. 

^  <  The  Committee  see  in  this  sui'^estion  concerntnfi^  schools, 
♦  the  only  cure  for  the  mixture  of  relief  with  wa^es.’  Now,  it 
does  ap[tear  to  us,  that  it  would  only  perpetuate  the  evil  in  an- 
otherform.  If  the  experiment  of  abolishing  this  practice  is  to 
be  tried  at  all,  in  order  to  afford  a  chance  of  success,  it  must 
be  tried  as  an  abiolnte  enactment.  Whatever  palliatives  are 
iitroduced  with  the  view  of  softening  down  the  alternative  be* 
tween  wa^  and  pauperism,  must,  in  our  judgment,  frustrate 
the  ethciency  of  the  measure.  The  evil  to  be  cured  is  no  other 
thin  the  extensive  transmutation  of  the  wa^s  of  lal>our  into 
the  poor’s  rate ;  the  remedy  must  involve  the  conversion  of  a 
lir^e  portion  of  the  rate  into  wa^es.  The  poor’s  rate  has  de¬ 
pressed  to  an  extreme,  the  market  price  of  labour  :  this  mea¬ 
sure  would  have  for  its  object  to  force  the  price  up  ng^ain.  But 
by  force  it  must  be  accomplished,  by  circumstances  acting  with 
the  force  of  necessity,  and  the  effects  of  that  necessity  would 
eitefld  further  than  some  may  dream  of.  TIh^  sudden  rise  in 
wi|^s  would  occasion  an  immediate  deduction  in  the  profits  of 
ttriculture,  which  could  be  no  otherwise  supplied  than  out  of 
t^  rent.  The  poor^s  rate  is  a  tax  upon  the  profits  of  the  farmer, 
which  he  would  have  been  unable  to  sustain,  had  wages  con- 
thmed  at  their  natural  lieight ;  whicli  is  only  saying,  that  ho 
<^ld  not  have  paid  his  landlord  so  high  a  price  for  the  use  of 
thchnd.  Rents  must  therefore  have  fallen  ;  but  instead  of  this 
they  hive  been  raised  at  the  expense  of  the  consumers  of  the 
produce  upon  Which  the  farmer  has  obtained  his  profit, 
••d  at  that  of  the  payers  of  the  rate.  The  atnouni  of 

Ior’s  rate  has,  it  is  true,  a  tendency  injurious  to  the  in- 
lof  the  landlord,  hut  in  no  proportion,  except  under  very 
if  local  circumstances,  has  it  fallen  upon  him  by  occasioning 
nntlon  of  rent.  It  is,  iu  fact,  the  owner  of  the  soil,  ratheC 
►he  cultivator,  who  has  contrived,  by  the  dejires^ion  of 
I  to  escape  from  the  burden  of  the  rate.  The  rite  is, 
heless,  a  burden  upouthe  land,  which  diminishes  so  tniich 
ilue,  and  should  this  burden  be  in  any  measure  light<*ned 
lov^,  as  the  ultimate  effect  of  abolisidng  th^  practice  of 
?  relief  with  wages,  the  owner  of  the  land  would  be  tho 
to  reap  the  eventual  benefit.  It  Is  just,  therefore,  and  it 
be  no  less  necessary  than  just,  that  he  shouhf  bear  tho 
of  the  rise  in  tlie  price  of  labour,  which  the  tenant  would 
to  sustain.  Rent,  tlien,  must  be  lowered  to  eom|ieii*oite 
«  rise  in  wages  :  but  this  is  precisely  the  const^uence 
many  abofitioittsts  of  the  rate,  are  tlie  most  solicitous  to 
d.  Nofbing  short  of  the  labourer’s  refusing  to  work,  un- 
L.  X.  N.S.  2  N 
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loss  he  U  paid  a  living  price  for  hi^  labour,  followed  up  by  tbe 
fanner's  refusing  to  occupy  his  farm,  unless  his  landlord  lowers 
his  rent,  so  as  to  allow  of  his  obtainins;  a  livint;  profit,  would 
bring  about  a  change  in  the  system.  It  would  be  much  easier 
and  j>leasanter  to  build  District  Schools  ! 

\V  e  have  said  that  the  attempt  to  enact  that  no  (Person  in  the 
receipt  of  wages  should  be  cntitleil  to  claim  relief,  would  be 
next  to  impracticable;  but  the  chief  difficulties  of  the  measun 
do  not  respect  the  poor  themselves.  Cases,  no  doubt,  of  ex- 
tremc  hardship  must  occur,  as  the  conse(|uence  of  any  chini^ 
ill  the  present  system  ;  cases  of  this  nature  occur  coiuinutlly  m 
things  arc  :  for  tliese,  private  charity  affords  the  only  tp. 
propriatc  remedy.  Earnestly  as  we  deprecate  the  thought  of 
consigning  the  whole  pauper  population  to  the  precarious  relief 
of  ulins-giving,  we  can  regard  only  as  visionary  to  the  higfiest 
degree  of  absurdity,  the  idea  of  ))recluding  the  necessity  of  tint 
b^'st  mode  of  relief.  “  The  |>oor”  we  shall  ‘‘  have  alway*” 
with  us,  “the  widow  and  the  fatherless,”  whost^  distress  it  b 
one  of  the  most  sacred  obligations  of  “  pure  and  undefiled  r^ 
ligion”  to  alleviate.  And  the  case  of  jutriial  einployiuent,  ii 
one  which  con  be  safely  as  well  as  eflicieiilly  met  by  no  otb« 
kind  of  assistance.  If  wages,  however,  were  higher,  partiil 
employment  would  often  be  found  preferable  to  the  tenni  of 
pauptT  maintenance,  and  the  labourer  would  at  least  struggle  U 
subsist  upon  it,  till  work  should  become  brisk  again.  Theclii^dif* 
ticiilties,  wc  repeat  it,  do  not  respect  the  jioor  ;  they  arise 
the  same  source  in  which  the  practice  of  mixing  relief  sith 
wages  has  originated.  Those  whose  interest  it  is  to  keep  dowi 
the  price  of  labour,  althoiigli  the  most  clamorous  against  tbe 
rate,  would  be  the  last  to  accede  to  any  plans  that  should  restofi 
the  market  price  of  labour  to  its  natural  standard. 

The  other  suggestions  of  the  Coinmittec  must  now  liebrieit 
adverted  to.  With  the  view  to  introduce  a  reform  in  the  adau- 
nistration  of  the  Poor  Laws,  they  recommend  a  combination  of 
the  principal  )>orsons  in  the  parisli,  in  the  execution  of  the  Ian 
‘  on  the  plan  generally  prevalent  in  Scotland,’  together  withtk 
appointment  of  permanent  overseers  ;  also,  some  altcratiooi  ■ 
the  Law  of  settlement.  They  further  propose,  an  annexation  of 
Friendly  Societies  to  the  Parochial  Fund,  as  an  expcdieit 
adapted  to  encourage  the  practice  of  industry  and  frngidity. 

The  first  of  these  suggestions  lias  been  imbodied  in  what  a 
termed  the  Select  Vestry  Hill.  ‘  It  is  unquestionably  ey* 
‘  dient,’  remarks  Mr.  Nicoll,  ‘  to  combine  as  much  as  powk 

*  the  higher  and  middling  classes  in  the  execution  of  the  Pwt 

•  Laws.  It  is  by  such  combination  only  that  am  improved  it»* 
‘  U‘ra  will  be  attempted.’  The  employment  of  perinahciiti** 
•iaUut  oOicers,  ^  under  pro])er  checks,’  would  prove,  be  b  « 
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o^iinion,  ‘  a  measure  of  incalculable  advantage,  more  cs)>ecially 

*  in  Ur«|;c  parishes,  and  in  towns  oi  considerable  extent.*  Hut. 
be  adtls : 

« 1  should  yet  deprecate  the  present  appointment  of  such  permt- 
pent  Hssistance ;  if  the  appointment  were  now  made*  the  business 
vould  be  wholly  thrown  into  their  hands;  and  n  great  deal  more  than 
ii  called  for.  Till  the  country  at  large  has  given  its  time  to  the  in- 
lestigation  of  abuses,  and  its  weight  and  influence  to  their  correc¬ 
tion,  the  appointment  of  an  assistant  would  be  a  mere  tchiporary 
pillialive ;  the  removal  of  one  or  two  abuses  has  just  the  effect  of 
more  firmly  establishing  the  rest;  the  assistant  only  can  execute; 
Vestries  and  Committees  must  plan.* 

If,  indeed,  ihc  ap|)ointu)ent  of  an  assistant  overseer  should 
have  the  effect  of  inducing  gentlemen  to  undertake  the  manngc- 
luent  of  the  poor,  who,  though  benevuleiitly  disposed,  are  now 
deterred  from  it  hy  some  of  the  more  troublesome  duties  of  a 
parish -officer,  the  measure  might  he  highly  advantageous  ;  es¬ 
pecially  if  ^  the  principle  of  discrimination  as  to  the  causes  of 

*  distress,*  can  be  hy  this  means  introduced  into  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  laws.  In  the  pro))osal  to  , establish,  and  invest 
with  enlarged  powers,  Select  Vestries,  we  see,  however,  no  good 
end  tliat  is  to  ho  answered,  unless  it  be  the  salutary  control 
which  it  will  lay  upon  (he  magistrates,  who  have  already  oc¬ 
casioned  so  much  mischief  hy  their  arbitrary  orders  and  scales 
of  relief.  Viewed  as  a  plan  for  assimilating  our  practice  to  that 
of  Scotland,  nothing  can  he  more  fallacious.  We  can  see  no 
ualogy  whatever  between  a  Select  Vestry  and  a  Kirk  Session, 
eicept  indt^d  that,  as  the  minister  of  the  parish  is  eje-officio  mo¬ 
derator  or  preses  of  the  latter,  the  clergyman  is,  in  the  bill  intro- 
ducetl  by  Mr,  Sturges  Hourne,  constituted  perpetual  chairman 
of  the  former.  We  will  not  insist  upon  the  difference  between 
the  }>resby(eriaii  mini^iter  and  the  episcopal  rector,  altliougli  the 
relation  in  which  they  respectively  stand  to  their  parishioners, 
admits  of  being  forcibly  coiitrastetl,  and  the  attempt  to  overcome 
this  essential  dissimilarity  of  intional  and  political  circum¬ 
stances,  must  jirovc  utterly  abortive.  Associated  with  the  pres- 
hyUrian  minister,  in  Ibis  ecclesiastical  court,  are  ‘  a  number  of 

*  elders,  not  less  than  two,  as  the  extent  and  population  of  tba 

*  parish  may  require,  each  of  them  being  appointed  to  the  spe- 
‘  cnl  charge  of  a  particular  district  of  it.* 

*  These  elders  arc  elected  by  the  nomination  of  the  Session  itself; 
fill  up  vacancies  from  the  individuals  most  likely  from  their 
tnown  DrincinloR  anH  hahltii  frt  ilisrhariTp  with  fidelitv.  nrudcnce.  and 
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their  office  according  to  impressive  prescribed  forms,  in  the  pretenct 
of  the  congregation  when  met  for  Divine  worship.’ 

Have  the  rulers  of  our  Episcopal  church  in  contemplation  to 
ado|H  this  feature  of  Prcshyterianisra,  in  remodelling  the  ptro- 
chinl  system  ?  Arc  these  to  form  |>ttri  of  the  future  duties  of  tht 
churchwarden  or  the  select  vestry  ?  But  further,  this  Kirk  8ci. 
HIGH  has  under  its  own  exclusive  administration,  what  in  this 
country  4here  would  be  some  difficulty  in  constituting,  a  ptro^ 
ohial  floor's  fund. 

*  llsese  funds,’  says  the  Report  of  the  General  Assembly,  *  cooiiai 
chiefly  of  fines  exacted  for  immoralities,  of  which  they  take  cognizance; 
of  fees  paid  by  immemorial  custom  at  marriages  and  baptisms;  of  the 
sums  drawn  for  the  use  of  a  hearse  or  a  mort-cloth  belonging  to  thtm; 
and  of  the  interest  of  legacies  bequeathed  to  their  charge.  They  are 
niso  entitled  to  retain  in  their  own  hands,  one  half  of  the  collectioai 
made  at  the  church  doors.*  From  these  they  distribute  relief  in  occs* 
sional  cases  of  want  or  distress,  and  also  pay  some  other  trifiiog  iod* 
dental  expenses. 

*  These  elders,’  it  is  added,  *  l>eing  overseers  and  almoners  for  the 
poor,  not  for  one  or  two  years  only,  and  reluctantly,  but  willingly  sad 
for  life,  acquire  all  the  advantages  for  discharging  their  duty,  which 
long  experience  in  the  administration  of  the  interests  entrust««l  to 
Uiem,  can  confer.*  *  They  have  an  opportunity  also  of  adminisleriag 
those  private  personal  expostulations  and  admonitions  which  their 
office  binds  them  to  give  where  expedient  and  necessary,  and  which 
are  oRen  found,  in  fact,  most  useful,  both  as  to  economy  in  the  diitri* 
button  of  the  poor’s  funds,  and  as  to  improvement  on  the  mursli  asd 
habits  of  the  Poor  themselves.  However  difficult  and  laborious  the 
duties  which  the  ministers  and  elders  have  to  discharge,  all  those  datin 
have  been  performed  from  the  Heformation  to  this  day  graiuitemifi 
though,  by  a  moderate  computation,  they  employ  regularly  the  mow 
services  of  not  leas  than  four  thousand  individuals.’ 

In  place  of  these  ecclesiastical  officers,  Mr.  Sturges  Boume’i 
Bill  gives  us  a  salaried  overseer,  and  the  churchwardens !  So  much 
for  the  intended  assimilation  of  our  practice  to  that  of  Scotlsai 
Besides  them,  the  SeK‘ct  Vestry  is  to  include  ‘  a  limited  numbcf 


•  These  collections  form  in  many  instances  the  soie  parockud  find 
for  the  support  of  the  poor,  and  are  found  sufficient.  In 
howe w,  wnere  k  is  found  necessary  to  levy  an  assessment,  the  bcril^ 
themselves,  who  pay  one  half  of  the  assessment,  are  associated  ^ 
the  ministers,  elders,  and  deacons,  who  are  considered  as  repressstifl 
‘  the  tenants  and  possessors*  paying  the  other  half,  in  the  msoag* 
ment  of  the  poor’s  funds.  The  minister  of  the  parish,  in  these  ciM 
attends  tlie  meeting,  to  assist  them  with  his  local  knowledge,  but  ba 
no  vote  either  in  fixing  the  amount  of  the  assessment,  or  the  distrilW’ 
lion  of  it :  so  far  is  it  trom  being  true,  as  has  been  represented,  tlat 
the  minister  and  elders,  might  of  themselves  proceed  to  assetf  (h 
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«  of  househoUierg,  elected  by  tbe  general  vestry,  but 

<  apiiroffd  by  tlie  Justices.’  The  general  vestries  or  |Muriah 
looi  tities  are,  so  far  as  regards  the  ad mialst radon  of  llie  Poor 
Liws,  10  be  wholly  superseded,  and  even  the  right  of  voting  in 
thf  genernl  vestry,  is  to  be  regulated  according  to  the  property 
tst.^sed  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  |>erson  is  to  have  a  number  of  votc« 
pro|M)rtioned  to  his  pro|>erty  ;  in  addition  to  all  the  natural  influ- 
face  of  rank  and  opulence,  he  is  to  l>e  allowetl  singly  to  out- 
number  any  two  or  thr(*e  obstinate  fellows  who  may  dare  stand 
up  and  vote  againat  him.  No  doubt,  *  in  populous  parishes, 

*  where  the  suhataiitiul  householders  are  numerous,’  (too  numer¬ 
ous  for  the  parson  and  the  squire  to  hold  in  complete  subordina- 
tionj  it  will  l>e,  as  Mr.  Courtenay  says,  ‘  very  udwautageouM  to 

*  tike  the  inanagetneiit  of  parochial  concerns  from  a  body  so 

*  susceptible  of  faction  and  turbulence  as  a  groat  parish  meei- 

*  iiig.'  A  more  unjust  and  aristocratical  infringement  of  |M)pu- 
Ur  rights  was  never  |>roposcd  to  the  Legislatiira  We  do  noC 
presume  to  say  what  may  have  been  the  real  intention  of  the  ori* 
ginator  of  the  plan  ;  he  might  not  be  fully  aware  of  its  operation; 
but  we  must  say  that  it  has  the  appearance  of  being  intended 
only  to  render  the  power  and  patmnage  u^  the  few,  still  more 
ibsolute  than  ever,  at  the  expense  of  the  many.  *  It  is  a  matter 
of  istonishiHent,  that  the  country  at  large  should  have  had  their 
ittrniioii  so  little  awakened  towards  the  proposed  enactment. 

With  regard  to  Settlements,  the  Select  Committee  recom* 
Bend  a  return  to  the  old  law,  whereby  a  residence  for  three 
years  conferre<l  a  settlement.  This  is  the  case  in  Scotland, 
iccorling  to  the  statute  of  167*J ;  provided  that  the  paujier  shall 
not,  during  tliat  period,  have  applied  for  charity.  Mr.  Nicoli 
objects,  that  if  residence  h«‘  the  grouml  of  settlement,  a  regular 
discharge  of  the  lahourer  will  take  place  at  the  end  of  the  second 
year ;  anti  he  emleavoiirs  to  shew,  that  litigation  will  not,  by 
lucli  a  simpllfieation  of  the  law  of  settlement,  be  put  an  etitl  to  : 
this  spirit,  he  thinks,  can  be  reprcssetl  only  by  ^  giving  fall  costs 

*  on  every  frivolous  appeal,  anti  on  every  vexatious  or  eveii 

*  carehms  perseverance  in  an  ortler  obtaiiietl.’  We  must  content 
ourselves  with  referring,  on  this  point,  to  the  paiuplilets  by  Mr. 
Nicoli  and  Mr,  Courtenay,  which  we  have  so  often  cited.* 

The  estahiishnicni  of  Parochial  Benefit  Societies,  is  the  last 
expedient  which  we  have  to  notice.  Thi'^,  too,  accoriling  to  the 
represciiutions  of  both  tliese  getitleiiien,  is  liable  to  tbe  must 
•eriju*«  objections.  The  Committee,  says  one  of  tlwMii, 

•  Tile  average  amount  of  money  expended  in  luiU  of  law,  re- 
®ovaU,  and  expenses  of  porit^h  olbcera,  is  given  in  the  Coromona  Ke« 
at  ups'arda  of  two  tiiiiiions  or  more  t!i  .n  one  fourth  part  of  the 
ixoney  raised  for  tlie  maintenance  of  the  Poui  • 
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*  has  proposed  a  sort  of  combination  between  the  Tarisli  rate, 
the  box  of  the  Friendly  society.  Tins  is  a  good  deal  like  giving  eterj 
labourer  indiscriminately  a  penny  roll  in  lieu  of  half  a  peck  1^. 
When  the  flavour  of  the  roll  has  become  familiar,  the  loat  will  prv. 
Hcntly  follow ;  w  hen  the  labourer  and  the  Overseer  arc  once  formillj 
introduced  to  each  other;  when  the  mauvaise  honte  of  the  hrst  inter* 
view  is  over,  1  see  no  suHicient  cause  in  future  to  break  otf  the  inti, 
inucy. 

*  This  plan  implies  a  general  dependance  of  the  1al>ourer‘on  bit 
Parish ;  all  the  usual  barriers,  shame,  pride,  timidity — are  broken 
down ;  a  habit  of  looking  up  to  the  rate  is  solicited.  At  present  man? 
an  honest  man  encumbered  by  difficulties,  reluctantly  asks  for  relief, 
feels  himself  degraded  whilst  he  receives  it,  and  presses  forward  witk 
eagerness  to  the  moment,  when,  once  more  supported  by  his  ownei. 
ertions,  he  can  look  round  with  confidence  omongst  his  neighbour!, 
and  say,  “  1  am  again  your  equal.**  Hut  if  the  weekly  contributioi 
placed  in  the  Friendly  8ocicty*8  box,  is  met  with  n  proportional  loa 
from  the  Parish ;  if  out  of  every  lialf-guinea  advanced  in  sickneti,  it 
is  obvious  half-u-crown  is  the  produce  of  the  Poor  rate,  does  not  every 
member  become  an  initiatory  pauper,  when  he  subscribes  to  the  box, 
and  a  completed  one,  when  he  receives  from  it  ?  I  sec  nothing  to 
prevent  the  man  who  has  to-day  received  half-a-crown  in  sickness,  to¬ 
morrow  demanding  fivo  shillings  on  any  otlier  occasion  of  need.  Tbe 
shame  of  pauperism  is  stifit  d ;  the  pride  of  independence  and  self  sup¬ 
port,  subdued  ;  every  man  who  looks  round  in  this  case,  sees  himself 
nmidst  a  group  oil  like  himself,  followers  of  the  rate  ;  and  where  there 
is  no  degrading  comparison,  there  will  be  little  sense  of  debasement 

‘  Where  there  is  any  thing  of  a  prudential  forethought,  parochial 
addition  to  the  Society's  box  will  be  wholly  needless  ;  and  where  there 
is  no  forethought,  it  ivill  be  vain :  a  very  small  contribution  products 
an  adequate  payment  in  sickness.  In  large  payments  there  is  coosi* 
derable  danger  ;  where  the  allowances  in  sickness  are  high,  the  poor 
man  w  ill  always  be  sick ;  nt  least  a  temptation  difficult  to  be  withstood 
is  tlirown  in  his  w'ny.' 

We  confess  that  xvc  do  not  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Nicoll  in  the 
view  bo  lias  taken  of  the  neci'ssary  tendency  of  sucli  societies. 
*rhc  plan  professes  only  to  be  a  compromise  adapted  to  the 
]»resent  situation  of  the  country,  as  afibrding  a  facility  lot 
‘  efiecting  the  desired  transition  from  the  present  system  of 
*  relief,  to  one  founded  upon  better  principles.’  And  when  the 
hoHUH  afforded  by  the  parish  bears  so  small  a  jiroporiion  as  w 
proposed,  to  the  spontaneous  contributions  of  tbe  individual,^* 
do  not  see  why  ‘  the  pride  of  self-support’  must  neeils  he  de* 
slroyeil  by  the  urrniigement.  Such  a  contributor  'must  fed 
himself  in  a  situation  very  dilVereiit  from  the  pauper,  to  say  no- 
thini^  of  the  goml  effect  whicli  the  habit  of  voluntary  contribution 
w  ill  have  had  upon  his  f  eelings  and  character.  -  The  Schedule  if 
attucluMf  to  the  Hill  as  amended  by  the  Committet?,‘co»tai«», 
among  other  rules  for  the  governroenl  of  such  societies,  tlic  tv 
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press  provision  that  ^  No  allowance  on  account  of  sickness  will 
«  be  made,  except  upon  a  certificate  from  the  apothecary  :*  this 
Kems  to  obviate  one  of  the  above  objections.  The  Bill  must  be 
viewed  as  haviin;  a  twofold  object,  the  encouragement,  and  the 
security  of  Benefit  Societies';  institutions  which  all  allow  to  be 
adipted,  if  they  can  be  guarded  from  abuse,  to  be  highly  useful. 
Tbe  Preamble  states  that 

*  \Vhcrcas  tbe  habitual  reliance  of  poor  persons  upon  Parochial 
Relief,  rather  than  upon  their  own  industry,  tends  to  the  moral  de« 
terloratiun  of  the  people,  and  to  the  accumulation  of  heavy  burthens 
upon  the  parishes;  and  it  is  desirable,  with  a  view  as  w'ell  to  the  re¬ 
duction  of  the  assessments  made  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  as  to  the 
gradual  introduction  of  a  better  feeling  among  the  people,  that  special 
encouragement  and  facility  should  be  atfordcJ  to  meritorious  and  in¬ 
dustrious  persons,  for  rescuing  themselves  from  the  necessity  of  a  re¬ 
sort  to  parochial  relief ;  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  adviscuble  that  such 
persons  should  be  invited  and  assisted  tc  make  provision,  while  young 
tnd  healthy,  for  their  own  maintenance,  wlien  visited  with  sickuess  or 
infirm  old  tigc.* 

‘  And  whereas  by  tlie  contributions  of  tbe  Savings  of  many  industri¬ 
ous  persons  to  one  common  fund,  the  most  effectual  provision  ma^  be 
made  for  the  casualties  affecting  all  the  cohtrlbuTors ;  and  if  parishes 
be  impowered  to  afford  security  to  such  fund,  and  to  make  a  small  ad¬ 
dition  thereto,  the  sums  now  expended  by  parishes  upon  tbe  sick  and 
aged  may  be  greatly  reduced,  at  tbe  same  time  that  industrious  and 
frugal  habits  would  be  encouraged  and  rew'arded. 

•  Be  it  therefore  enacted,* &c.* 

If,  however,  instead  of  instituting  Pti  roc  A  *a/ Benefit  Societies 
upon  ibis  plan,  a  few  respectable  individuals  would  combine  to 
form  a  voluntary  association  for  the  district  or  province,  bolding 
out  the  simple  advantage  of  giiarantet',  every  objection  would  be 
obviated.*  Mr.  Courtenay  gives  bis  opinion  in  favour  of  such  a 


*  Upon  this  subject,  Mr.  Barton’s  pamphlet  (noticed  in  our  Sep- 
icraber  Number)  contains  some  very  valuable  information  and  some 
judicious  remarks.  Sir  F.  Eden  has  stated  ‘  that  in  1797»  no  instance 
‘  hud  been  known  of  a  member  of  a  Friendly  Society  becoming  bur- 
*  densome  to  bis  parish.’  Such  instances  are  even  now  proved  to  bo 
rare,  the  proportion,  in  each  county,  between  tbe  number  of  paupers 
and  the  number  of  persons  members  of  Friendly  Societies,  being,  os 
jhewn  in  evidence  before  the  Select  Committee,  in  most  coses,  in  an 
inverse  ratio.  Mr.  Barton  deprecates  the  bad  effects  to  be  appre¬ 
hended  from  legislative  interference  with  such  societies,  and  be  she'Ts 
that  they  possess  advantages  quite  distinct  from  those  of  Savings* 
Banks,  by  the  admirers  of  which  they  are  too  often  depreciated.  1  he 
number  of  persons  belonging  to  Friendly  Societies  appears  to  be,  on 
the  average  of  tbe  last  three  years,  nearly  8*  in  each  hundred  of  the 
population  ;  the  number  relieved  from  tlic  Boor’s  rate  is  9i  in  each 
hundred. 
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plan,  in  preference  to  the  ])roposed  Parliamentary  euteinifQt 
The  following  remarks  appear  to  us  highly  lieaerving  of  altea- 
tion  : 

*  The  measures  which  I  would  propose  would  be,  simply  measgrtt 
for  giving  the  same  sort  of  protection  and  encouragement  to  Frieadh 
Societies,  which  have  iKcn  ati'erded  by  Saving  Banks;  so  that 
frugal  poor  might  have  the  opportunity  of  availing  themselves  of  thf 
principle  of  iuaurauce,  if  they  ^lall  think  tit  to  prefer  it  to  that  of  ic. 
outiiulation.  It  is  known,  that  sickne^  and  old  age  may  be  provided 
for  by  a  rate  of  contiibutiun,  wliich  nearly  a  million  of  individuals  ore 
in  the  habit  of  applying  to  tho^e  purposes.  1  would  not  suggest  loj 
interference  witli  these  clubs,  but  I  would  encourage  the  formatiooof 
provincial  societies,  under  the  patronage  of  respectable  individuil^ 
and  with  the  security  of  responsible  trustees.  The  tables  of  thcie 
societies  should  be  formed  according  to  the  best  calculations,  without 
any  additional  benefit,  unless  any  should  be  provided  by  the  bene&c- 
lions  of  the  rich.  Any  parish,  sufficiently  large,  nii|;ht  form  such  is 
establishment  purochialiy,  in  which  case,  it  would  ol  course  have  the 
potLYr  of  guaranteeing  to  each  individual  the  benefit  engaged  for;  or 
of  making  an  addition  to  the  fund,  so  as  to  increase  its  oenehb,  in 
which  pariiihioners  only  would  participate.  And  if  the  e^tublishroeot 
be  not  parochial,  a  parish  should  have  the  pow  er  of  taking  upon  iuelf 
any  share  of  the  contribution,  or  of  the  fine,  of  any  of  its  parishioners 
The  management  must  be  in  Committees,  in  the  same  manner  us  it  it 
w  ith  respect  lo  the  Saving  Banks  ;  but  it  would  be  for  those  Com¬ 
mittees,  at  their  discretion,  to  associate  with  tlic'inselvcs,  any  truit- 
worihy  contributors.  It  would  be  very  easy,  so  to  arrange  the  bene¬ 
fits  allowed  by  the  society,  us  to  leave  a  fund  wherefrom  to  grant  in 
occasional  bontuc^ — by  which  means  the  contributors  would  have  a 
direct  interest  in  the  good  administration  of  the  fund. 

*  It  is  the  opinion  of  ninny,  that  the  poor  would  not  enter  intoaoT 
scheme,  under  which  the  management  and  distribution  of  the  fuwk 
wouUt  be  in  other  bands  than  their  own.  I  siiuuld  say,  — Very  well,, 
let  them  make  their  option.  A  man  who  secures  himself  from 
want,  through  one  of  the  private  clubs,  is  equally  iiraisewortlij* 
But  if  M  man,  w  hose  means  have  been  sutiicieiU,  and  w  ho  lias  ueglectftl 
to  inukc  this  provision,  solicits  relief,  he  will,  at  the  least,  be  lo 
object  for  the  application  of  tliat  restrictive  clause,  respecting  id- 
vuuccs  by  way  oi  loan  only,  whicli  will  impel  him  to  be  more  carfful 
in  future. 

‘  Nearly  the  same  observations  will  apply  to  tlic  institutions  which 
1  wish  to  see  formed,  for  grunting  allowances  on  account  of  childreo; 
there  is,  however,  this  dincrence,  that  no  such  institutions  exist  it 
present;  and  tlut  the  whole  urraugemeut  being  therefore  entirely 
new,  it  would  be  more  within  the  power  of  Burliamcnt,  and  pci’SOM 
of  local  autliority  or  influence,  to  frame  it  according  to  their  own  opi¬ 
nion.  'riic  prevalence  of  Saving  Banks,  so  far  from  being  iajvtf** 
ously  affected  by  these  new*  establishments,  vvould  be  almost  cssenbil 
to  their  success*  It  is  proposed,  that  a  stipulated  coutributioo^  for  > 
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given  number  of  years,  sliould  entitle  a  subscriber  to  a  certain  aftow* 
ince  on  account  of  bis  cliildren ;  now,  it  is  hardly  to  he  expected, 
that  many  individuals  would  commence  at  a  sufficiently  early  period 
belore  marriage,  the  saving  necessary  to  entitle  them  to  an  allowance, 
Jq)fndent  upon  a  contingency  which,  perhaps,  at  that  period,  it  may 
not  be  in  their  contemplation  to  incur : — but  the  same  individual  may 
be  i^uificiently  provident  to  place  his  savings  in  a  ihink  of  Deftosit. 
And  if  he  should  afterwards  be  inclined  to  marry,  the  nceumuhited 
deposits  will  enable  him  to  pay  the  tine,  by  w'hicli  be  will  be  placed, 
» to  the  benetits  of  the  Friendly  Society,  more  nearly  in  the  situation 
in  which  he  would  have  placed  himself,  if  his  savings  had  in  the  tirst 
Initance  been  applied  to  the  purpose  of  that  society. 

*  I  shall  not  enlarge  further  upon  this  subject,  than  to  repeat  that 
my  proposition  extends  only  to  a  perfectly  voluntary  arrangement, 
rilculated  to  give  facilities  and  powers,  of  which  it  is  by  no  means 
intended  to  compel  either  parishes  or  individuals  to  avail  themselves.* 
pp.  142— 14-5. 

The  importance  of  Saving  Banks,  as  a  collateral  nioasure^ 
needs  not  bo  insisted  upon.  The  success  of  these  institutions,  so 
Ur  us  can  be  ascertained  by  the  amount  of  tiic  deposites,  bus,  we 
believe,  in  almost  every  iostance,  exceeded  the  most  sanguine 
expectation,  and  much  may  certainly  be  hoped  for  as  the  result 
of  their  gradual  intlneiice  on  the  morals  and  habits  of  the  Poor. 

*  Next  to  the  road  to  church,'  says  Mr.  Nicoll,  ‘  I  would  teach 

*  the  young  the  road  to  the  Saving  Bank.' 

Wc  are  now  for  llie  present  to  take  our  leave  of  this  most  inte¬ 
resting  subject.  Our  end  will  Iw  answered  if,  by  the  hasty  re¬ 
marks  we  have  ofTered  on  the  suggestions  now  before  the  puldic, 
uc  shall  have  at  all  contributed  to  promote  better  information 
and  more  distinct  ideas  upon  the  important  principles  wliicli  are 
included  in  the  discussion.  There  remain,  however,  one  or  two 
points  on  which  we  beg  to  trespass  a  few  minutes  longer  on  the 
reader’s  attention. 

In  the  Circular  issued  by  the  Committee  of  the  (General  As- 
vjnbiy,  one  of  the  <|ueries  transmitted  to  the  ministers  of  pa¬ 
rishes,  is  the  following  : 

‘  25.  What  are  the  names  (and  the  numbers  as  nearly  as  you  can 
compute,)  of  the  religious  sects  in  your  parish  ;  are  there  any  (and 
if  so,  how  many)  of  tlicir  poor  on  the  poor’s  roll  of  the  parish,  and 
xhat  is  tlie  annual  sum  total  of  relief  given  to  them  ?* 

The  Report  itself  states  that 

*  In  many  of  the  parishes,  all  the  poor  of  the  Dissenters  are  on  the 
poor’s  roll ;  in  others  they  are  partially  relieved;  they  draw  in  one 
\  and  in  another  case  f'bf  the  whole  assessment,  which  is  ol  very 
large  amount,  Sr)me  classes  of  the  Dissenters  su|)|M>rt  their  oan 
poor,  cdlhrrs  contribute  to  the  parish  funds  by  occasional  collections, 
a  ttsced  annual  sum  ooid.  but  in  most  cases  they  do  not  coniributo 
at  all.*  ^ 
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U  is  not  wiili  the  intention  of  making  any  remark  on  ihii 
statement,  that  \vc  have  extracted  it.  Our  information  res|)ect- 
ing  the  Dissenters  of  Scotland,  does  not  enable  us  to  come  to 
any  other  than  general  conclusions  ;  hut  it  is  probable  that  the 
cases  in  which  the  poor  of  iho  Dissenters  draw  so  largely  u|Hm 
the  poor\  fund,  (which  appears  to  be  only  in  districts  where  the 
assessment  has  been  rt^sortetl  to,)  are  where  they  are  empluved 
in  manufactures.  In  Scotland,  the  Episcopalians  come  umler 
the  description  of  Dissenters  :  we  know  not  what  is  their  pro- 
portion  of  paupers.  In  this  country,  a  large  part  of  the  capitil 
employed  in  manufactures,  is  in  tlie  hands  of  the  Dissenters,  and 
this  circumstance  must  tend  greatly  to  increase  the  proportion 
of  their  poor,  that  is,  if  the  labourers  in  their  employ  are  to  he  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  same  sect,  which  will  often,  though  not  necessarily, 
he  the  eaM‘.  Two  sects,  however,  among  us,  it  is  well  known, 
entirely  support  their  own  poor  :  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  the 
Jews  ;  we  iM  lieve  wc  may  add,  the  Ignited  Brethren.  The 
term,  Dissenters,  is  however  so  vague,  that  we  scarcely  know 
what  it  intends.  If  it  is  meant  to  compri/e  all  the  poor  who  do 
not  actually  attend  the  parish  church,  the  proportion  of  the 
]»auprr  population  which  will  be  comprehended  in  this  descrip¬ 
tion,  will  be  obviously  very  considerable.  But  if  the  |K)or  of 
the  Dissenters  be  taken  as  applying  only  to  those  who  are  inir- 
tuul  attendance  at  Dissenting  meiiting-houses,  this  projwrtion 
will  Im>  greatly  reduced. 

In  strict  justice,  however,  those  only  should  be  considered  w 
the  poor  of  the  Dissenters,  who  are  members  of  their  religious 
societies,  or  acknowledged  to  belong  to  their  congregations; 
ami  of  those,  n  very  inconsiderable  iiumhcr  are,  we  apprehend, 
in  the  receipt  of  parocliial  relief.  Wo  speak  now  in  reference 
t(»  the  three  denominations  among  whom  the  practiee  of  making 
monthly  collections  for  the  support  of  their  own  poor,  has  been 
immcmorially  prevalent.  In  addition  to  these  collections,  there 
arc  attached  to  tlu  ir  places  of  worship,  in  mimerous  instances, 
endowments  for  this  express  ptir])ose.  Nine  dissenting  !ni*ctin5- 
houses  in  the  metropolis,  were,  by  the  legacy  of  one  individual, 
endowed  with  50/.  a  year,  to  he  distrihute<l  among  the  |)oor  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  respective  clinrehes.  Many  others- both  in  town  and 
in  the  country,  have  similar  endowments  ;  but  the  stated  collec¬ 
tion  ol  alms,  is,  we  believe,  universal. 

Wheji  we  had  occasion  to  remark  upon  the  attempt  made  to 
subject  Dissenting  places  of  worship  to  the  Boor’s  rale,^  wesub- 
mitted  whether  tlie  Visiting  Societies  for  the  reliid  of  the  sick 
poor,  the  Sunday  Schools,  and  other  benevolent  institutions  coo* 
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rtecte(i  with  |)lacos  of  worship,  arc  not  the  means,  directly  and 
indirectly,  of  saving  large  sums  to  the  |>arishe8  where  they  are 
situated.  The  truth  is,  that  Dissenting  places  of  worslnp  do  ac« 
tually  relieve  the  parish  rates,  to  a  large  amount,  by  tlic  main- 
tenaiiee  of  their  own  jH)or.  We  should  regret  to  have  reason  for 
believing  that  any  of  our  churches  were  rendered  hy  what  Mr. 
Nicoll  calls  the  spirit  of  the  tinu^,  less  sensible  of  this  their 
scriptural  obligation.  Although  the  duty  in  the  first  instanoc 
relates  to  those  who  are  ackiiou  lodged  ineiiibers  of  the  Society, 
the  benevolence  of  the  congregation,  us  well  as  the  influenceof  the 
minister,  might,  with  the  greatest  propriety,  and  with  the  hap¬ 
piest  ed’ects,  he  made  to  subserve  still  more  extensively  among 
the  attendants  at  large,  the  discouragement  and  the  prevention 
of  pauperism  :  and,  indeiMl,  it  is  very  freipicntly  the  fact,  that 
they  have  this  extended  inlluence. 

The  recommendation  of  the  Sub-committee  of  the  ( lenera  I 
Assembly,  deserves,  in  this  connexion,  again  to  he  brought  undcT 
our  notice.  Referring  to  the  means  of  precluding  the  necessity 
of  a.Hsessuients,  they  add  : 

‘  Nor  should  the  important  view  of  the  case  be  overlooked,  that  the 
practice  of  weekly  contributions  at  the  church,  tends  to  bless  both 
those  who  give  and  those  who  receive  the  charity*  It  cherishes  habits 
of  humanity  and  benevolence  in  one  class,  while  it  imparts  relief  to 
another ;  and  while  it  is  the  discharge  of  a  Christian  dutVi  it  confers 
the  most  valuable  good  upon  society,  by  binding  its  dinerent  ranks 
together  through  reciprocal  feelings  of  kindness  and  good-will.  It 
adorns  the  Church,  and  adds  strength,  and  virtue,  and  happiness  to  the 
Sute.* 


It  is  the  worst  elfect  of  discussions  relating  to  the  subjects  of 
political  economy,  at  least  as  they  are  for  the  most  part  conducted, 
tliat  they  tend  to  generate  habits  of  abstract  speculation  so  much 
at  variance  with  those  practical  views  of  society  which  connect 
man  as  an  individual  with  our  sympathies.  *  Our  earliest  impres- 
‘sions/  remarks  a  writer  in  a  periodical  magazine,  (speaking  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  principles  of  political  science  are  some¬ 
times  carried  by  their  most  fearless  advocates,)  ‘  even  those  which 
‘we  timught  sanctified  by  the  precepts  of  Christianity,  must  be 
‘  elVaced,  and  the  impulses  of  the  benevolent  affections  checked 
‘  and  restrained  hy  a  cool  calculation  of  remote  consequences. 

‘  must  learn  to  look  upon  man  not  as  an  imlividual,  a  moral 
‘  and  inttdiectual  agent,  hut  as  a  part,  and  a  very  minute  part, 

‘  of  a  great  and  complicated  machine, — not  with  the  eye  with 
‘ ''hich  our  8aviour  looked  upon  little  children,  the  heirs  of  ini- 
*  or  upon  the  helpless,  iliseascd  Lazarus,  deserted  by 

‘Juii  ffilu^v  men,  but  upon  the  former  as  a  thing  of  nought,  tho 
nhjccls  of  natural  insiiuct  only,  and  worthless  to  all  the  world 
‘  *>tbidc  ;  and  upon  the  latter,  as  one  for  whom  there  is  uo  place. 
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*  at  Nature’s  feast,  anil  to  wlionr:  even  the  rrumlis  that  fall  fit)® 

‘  the  table  sliouUl  be  clenied.  'I’he  ilemaiul  for  labour,  we 

‘  un(lei>t  nul,  rr*ij^iilates,  or  oiii^bt  to  ref^iihte,  the  ptoiluction  if 

*  human  beings  as  \feil  as  of  horses, — as  it  this  detiianil  diii  aai 

*  depend  ii|N)ii  their  number,  and  was  always  steady  in  tliia 

*  niHiuifaeturiuiC  country;  or  as  if,  when  the  inerchunfa  oifirr  a 

*  coinpleted,  these  uniinate  tools  inii^ht  Ix'  locked  up  in  a  warr. 

*  house  till  wanted  a^.iin  lor  a  new  speeuUtion.  if  we  should 

*  feel  indisposed  to  practise  that  seltiphness  which  seems  tu  bp 

*  the  natural  consequence  of  this  doctrine,  and  stretch  outoia 
‘  liand  to  relieve  the  destitute,  we  are  guilty  of  wastinj;  the  fuiab 

*  destined  to  the  maintenance  of  Uhour,  of  indirectly  creating 

*  that  poverty  which  we  mean  to  relieve ;  and  (he  last  and  roast 

*  tremendous  )>enuUy  of  our  crime  is  announced  in  the  shape  of  u 
‘  excessive  population  and  universal  misery.’ 

From  such  hearth^s  generalizations,  from  the  economics  of 
philosophers,  and  the  political  nostrums  of  writers  who  are  inr 
Ihint^  htil  philosophers,  it  is  refreshin;^  to  recur  to  the  coiisoliar 
certaiitth  s  of  the  (k)spel.  The  belief  that  the  Ail  wise  Author  o( 
Nature  is  p(u*petually  siiperiutendint;  the  development  of  Hs 
own  pi  in*<,  that  the  whole  well-bein^  of  each  separate  unit  of 
the  a'Z^re^ate  po»>ulation  of  the  universe,  is  the  object  of  ilii 
distinct,  and  equal,  and  infinite  attention,  that  Christ  died  for 
all,’*  and  that  (he  destiny  of  the  meanest  participant  in  nur  fu¬ 
ture  is  notirmt^  less  than  immortality, — this  belief,  while  it  (eiidi 
(<»  elieek  the  lraii«:htiness  of  seienee,  while  it  reproves  that  con- 
temptiioiisandunfeelin;^  estimate  ol  the  many  whicli  is  so  prenlfni 
nmoiij^  the  aristoeracy  of  intelleet,  is  at  (he  same  time  the  mi- 
matins^  and  (he  sustainiu*^  principle  of  ^(uiuine  henevoleaco. 
(Nmnected  with  this  belief  is  (ho  conviction  (liat  for  all  thedk- 
orders  of  society  (here  exists  in  (he  religion  of  ('hrist  an  •<l^ 
quate  remedy  ;  that  this  onlyedieient  means  of  (ransfonniiUf  ibr 
clnraeter  of  the  individual  and  of  bettering  the  mass,  is  the  in* 
strnment  by  which  a  Sovereis^n  Ai^eiicy  is  aceomplishinig  His 
merciful  designs.  'To  the  l\)or,  in  His  economy,  no  mean  or  op¬ 
probrious  station  is  assis^ned  :  they  would  seem  to  be  dislin* 
"uisIumI  as  (he  cho^jen  subjects  of  his  moral  kiii<r(lom,  to  whom 
more  esj>ccially  the  (lo^pe)  was  in  the  first  instance  addre««rd- 
“  lie  that  (h'spiselh"  them  is  saiil  to  “  reproach  his  Maker:  lo 
a  fo!b»wer  of  Jt*sus  of  Nazareth,  this  impiety  would  seem  to  bf 
if  pos-^ihle  aijjLjravated  ;  it  would  lx*  to  ri'proaeli  his  Saviour. 
I'liese  are  views  foreisii  enough,  it  may  Ik*,  from  the  bn»i>»^' 
and  the  speculations  of  political  economy  ;  but  we  could  not 
hrin*^  oiirsi'lves  to  dismiss  the  topic  of  the  Poor  l>aws,  without 
thus  hrietly  advertiui^  to  what  can  never  he  at  variance 
sound  philosophy  or  genuine  science,  the  principles  of  Cbm- 
lianlty. 


[  ] 
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ll’llV  is  it  so  desirable,  that  the  yet  unknown  parts  of  our 
globe  should  he  explored  ?  It  is  obvious,  that  iuHiiitely 
the  greater  part  of  what  the  ex|>lorers  must  have  to  behold  and 
deftcribo,  could  tiot  have,  for  its  own  sake,  any  manner  of  inte¬ 
rest.  'riiey  would  have  to  tell  us  of  wide  tracts  of  tlead  level, 
corenst  with  grass,  or  with  snow,  or  with  dust  and  burning 
9jnd;  of  insigniticunt  bills;  of  streams,  like  those  that  divide 
ourpanshes  or  counties ;  of  swamps,  fortmts,  orjungles ;  of  shores, 
^onictimes  low  and  sometimes  rising  into  clilfs  ;  of  islands  of 
Mindry  shapes,  breadths,  and  heights,  and  whicli  might  ull  have 
for  any  thing  it  signifies  to  us,  of  other  shapes,  breadths, 
ind  heights.  As  to  inhabitants,  there  may  be  none,  or  there 
may  be  some  hordes  or  scatterings  of  filthy  and  fierce  or  stupid 
ravages  or  barbarians,  with  utensils  and  contrivances  almost  to 
the  amount  of  the  number  of  their  fingers  and  toes  ;  or  there 
may  be  something  in  more  of  the  form  of  regulated  communities, 
liifancod  a  tenth  or  a  fifth  part  toward  what  we  should  call  by 
courtesy  civilization,  with  some  partial  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
some  fixed  assemblages  of  the  nature  of  towns,  some  conve¬ 
niences,  arts,  and  inamifacturtMi,  and  a  large  supply  of  kings, 
priests,  conjurers,  gods,  and  fantastic  cercinonies,  each  hearing 
a  name  in  some  uncouth  and  iiiuitterahlc  form  of  orthography. 
Their  drosses  shall  be,  in  shape  and  in  the  distribution  of  red 
blue  and  yellow,  like  and  unlike,  in  given  degrees,  tlie  dresses  of 
other  tribes  and  nations  already  known  to  us.  Their  esta¬ 
blished  customs — or  call  them  institutions— of  polity,  law,  and 
s«|)frstiiion,  shall  exhibit,  jierhaps,  some  little  novelty  of  ahsiir- 
Jtty  and  mischief.  There  shall  occur  now  and  then  some 
extraordinary  effect  of  the  elements,  or  some  retnarkahle  rook, 
or  tavern,  or  cascaile,  or  striking  view  o(  scenery,— wliicli 
objects  and  as|)€*c'ts  the  beholder  shall  probably  describe  as  much 
^linbling  specified  remarkable  appearances  of  the  same  order 
m  oiir  own  or  in  neighliouriiig  countries. 

The  reader,  who  had  waited  most  impatiently  for  the  pub- 
^tion  of  the  nMiults  of  the  adventure  of  discovery,  as  for  tlie 
lifting  of  a  veil  to  disclose  some  grand  mysterious  spectacle, 
passes  hastily  through  the  series  of*  these  exhibitions ;  and 
'^ben  lie  comes  to  the  end,  is  very  apt  to  be  aeusihle  of  a  certain 
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ills  coil  tented  feelinj^  which,  in  the  suhsidence  uf  all  the  iniercti 
previously  raised  by  curiosity,  sii^^ests  the  un^acious  (luesiioa 
of  what  he  has  trained  hy  this  disclosure  of  (he  unknown,  tad 
forceps  his  retleciion  hack  on  the  question  of  what  it  was  that  be 
had  really  proniistHl  himself  to  ^ain. 

In  the  displacency  and  inortiiication  attending  the  retluction 
of  his  undefined  aiiticipative  iinai^ery  to  plain  matter  of  fact 
and  in  the  extinction  of  so  much  ardent  feeling,  he  is  reduced  to 
liethink  himself  of  such  matters  as  the  advancement  of  science 
some  added  means  of  safety  or  facility  to  navigation,  and  the 
heneiits  of  some  possible  addition  to  distant  commerce.  He 
rcH^als  to  mind  the  lofty  terms  in  which  tliese  thin&^s  have  been 
held  forth,  and  trios  to  excite  in  himself  a  correspondins'  interest, 
lie  perceives  that  in  sober  truth  somethin*^  may  ho  made  out 
on  these  points ;  he  can  conceive  that  a  few  persons,  earnestly 
ilevoted  to  these  objects,  respectively,  may  receive  much  i»ri- 
iification  from  the  facts  and  observations  available  to  Uieir 
service,  and  he  may  acknowle«l:^e,  perhaps,  that  what  has  been 
contributed  to  these  interests  hy  the  results  of  the  uiulerlakinj, 
may  he  almost  worth  the  e.ner«;y,  the  toil,  the  time,  the  cx|)en8e, 
and  the  disasters,  which  it  shall  have  cost  in  the  execution.  But 
still,  (we  are  excepting  the  small  number  of  men  specifically 
and  /.ealously  intent  on  science,  navigation,  ^c.)  he  is  irresh- 
tihly  made  sensible  that  it  w;ts  not  exactly  the  consideration  of 
these  objects  that  had  fired  his  imai^ination  at  the  thoui^ht  of  t 
ilarina^  adventure  into  the  unknown  rei:^ioiis  of  the  world. 
While  these  were  not  excluded  from  his  contemplation,  he  feels 
that  the  emphasis  of  his  ima^iiiins^s  was  in  something  less 
technical,  something  of  more  poetical  and  moral  clement,  some¬ 
thing  more  related  to  magnificence  and  emotion. 

In  short,  (he  matter  comes  to  this  :  there  is  something  pro¬ 
digiously  eaptivating  to  the  human  mind  in  what  is  veiled, 
mysterious,  unknown;  especially  when  the  subject  is  at  tbc 
same  time  of  a  nature  to  admit  of  conjecture ;  and  this  is  the 
grand  main  principle  of  the  interest  which  the  generality  of 
cultivated  persons  take  in  the  setting  out  of  enterprises  of  dis¬ 
covery.  C’nriosity,  sublimed,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  by 
mystery,  eagerly  seeks  the  more  direct  gratification  of  db- 
closure.  IMuch  of  what  these  persons  arc  in  the  practice  of 
saying  of  the  promotion  of  science  or  commerce,  is  little  more 
than  an  almost  umronsclons  eB'ort  to  give  an  appearance  of 
pointing  toward  palpable  utility,  to  a  passion  which  they  ni>y 
have  some  apprehension  will  seem  ratlier  romantic. 

The  information  brought  back  hy  the  explorers,  In'ing  received 
at  the  cost  of  a  complete  extinction  of  the  charm  of  mystery, 
will  generally,  even  if  the  undertaking  attained  its  iitroo^ 
success,  be  accompanied,  in  the  rccipicuts,  with  a  certain  sense  of 
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v)isc(>iitcntc(l  feelinj^  which,  in  tho  suhsidencc  of  all  the  iiUer«tt 
|)revioiisly  raised  by  curiosity,  siij'^ests  tlie  unp*aeiou9  question 
i)f  what  he  has  trained  hy  this  disclosure  of  the  unknown,  and 
forces  his  reHection  hack  on  the  <)uestion  of  what  it  was  that  be 
liad  really  promised  himself  to  f^ain. 

In  the  displacency  and  mortification  attending  the  reduction 
of  his  undefined  antici|)tttive  imagery  to  plain  matter  of  fact 
and  in  the  extinction  of  so  much  ardent  feeling,  he  is  reduced  to 
bethink  himself  of  such  matters  as  the  advancement  of  science 
some  added  means  of  safety  or  facility  to  navigation,  and  the 
heiiefits  of  some  possible  addition  to  distant  commerce.  He 
recals  to  mind  the  lofty  terms  iii  which  tliese  things  have  been 
held  forth,  and  tries  to  excite  in  himself  a  correspondini'  interest, 
lie  perceives  that  in  sober  truth  somethini^  may  ho  made  out 
on  these  points ;  he  can  conceive  that  a  few  persons,  earnestly 
ilevoted  to  these  objects,  respectively,  may  receive  much  "ri- 
tification  from  the  facts  and  observations  available  to  tlieir 
service,  and  he  may  acknowledjj^c,  perhaps,  that  what  has  been 
contributed  to  these  interests  hy  the  results  of  the  uiulertakinf, 
may  he  almost  worth  the  cnerji^y,  the  toil,  the  time,  the  ex|>cn8e, 
and  the  disasters,  which  it  shall  have  cost  in  the  execution.  But 
still,  (we  are  cxceplin*^  the  small  number  of  men  specifically 
and  zealously  intent  on  science,  I'hivi^ation,  Ckc.)  he  is  irresis¬ 
tibly  made  sensible  that  it  was  not  exactly  the  consideration  of 
these  objects  that  had  fired  his  imagination  at  the  thought  of  a 
ilarins^  adventure  into  the  iiiikiiowu  roi:^ioiis  of  the  world. 
While  these  were  not  expliideil  from  his  contemplation,  he  feek 
that  the  empliasis  of  his  ima^iiiini^s  was  in  something  lew 
technical,  something  of  more  poetical  and  moral  clement,  some¬ 
thing  more  related  to  magnificence  and  emotion. 

In  short,  the  matter  comes  to  this  :  there  is  something  pro¬ 
digiously  captivating  to  the  human  mind  in  what  is  veiled, 
mysterious,  unknown;  especially  when  the  subject  is  at  tbc 
same  time  of  a  nature  to  admit  of  conjecture ;  and  this  is  the 
grand  main  principle  of  the  interest  which  the  generality  of 
cultivated  persons  take  in  the  setting  out  of  enterprises  of  dis¬ 
covery.  C^iriosity,  sublimed,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  by 
mystery,  eagerly  seeks  the  more  direct  gratification  of  dis¬ 
closure.  Much  of  what  these  ])rrsons  are  in  the  practice  of 
saying  of  the  promotion  of  science  or  commerce,  is  little  more 
than  an  almost  uuconscious  elVort  to  give  an  appearance  of 
pointing  toward  palpable  utility,  to  a  passion  which  they 
have  some  apprehension  will  seem  ratlier  romantic. 

The  information  brought  back  hy  the  explorers,  Inniig  received 
at  the  cost  of  a  complete  extinction  of  tlie  charm  of  mystery, 
will  generally,  even  if  the  undertaking  attained  its  utmort 
success,  be  accompanied,  in  the  recipients,  with  a  certain  sense  oi 
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^ll^ippolaiment,  an  unpleasant  fall  of  that  hii;li-wrou^)it  stato 
of  iniiui,  in  whicli  they  hail  been  wailing  for  it.  The  excepiion 
tolliU  will  he  in  cases  where  the  scenes  ami  objects  broii!;ht  to 
fiew  are  themselves  of  an  extraonlinury  ami  ina^nitiecnt  cha- 
rtcter.  Sucli  visions  of  Nature  as  those  Iransferreil  to  us  from 
South  America,  by  A/ara  and  Uumboldt,  are  even  more  strikiiif;^ 
tnJ  eiichantini;  as  presentcsl  in  clear  view  before  us,  than  as 
tiacied  through  the  inap^nifyiiu;  obscurity  and  mystery  of  the 
previous  imperfect  knowledj^e  or  mere  conjecture.  And  if  tho 
Utter  traveller  shall  ever  aecomplish  his  lons^  announced  desii^n 
n*«|>c<'tini;  the  mountain •subiiinities  of  central  Asia,  there  can 
be  no  tear  that  his  repn^sentat'ons  of  reality  will  reduce  any  man 
of  lofty  inuj;itiation  to  rei^ret  the  ditVerence  between  the  ideas 
of  anticipation  and  those  of  ascertained  fact. 

So  far  as  relates  to  the  interest  felt  for  the  persons  to  whose 
lot  it  tails  to  unveil  the  partially  or  wholly  unknown  parts  of  tho 
earth,  there  is  therefore  a  vast  dillerence  in  point  of  good  for¬ 
tune,  he(w«.'en  the  respective  shares  assigned  to  them.  To  any 
reader  of  the  hold  and  manful  adventure  of  Lewis  and  Clarke 
icro4s  .\orth  America,  it  will  occur  that  while  they,  after  de- 
icribiug  one  striking  scene  or  specactle,  had  to  traverse  |>erhaps 
Uve  hundred  miles  of  monotonous  country  before  they  found 
mother  to  describe,  the  same  length  of  journey  in  some  other 
imp4*rfectly  known  regions,  and  especially  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  same  great  continent,  might  have  afforded  another  coiira* 
^eous  band  of  explorers,  a  numerous  scries  of  noble  subjects  for 
dericription. 

It  can  be  but  slightly  conjectured  what  would  liave  been  tlie 
fortunes,  in  this  respect,  had  their  undertakings  been  successful, 
of  the  two  African  parties  who  terminated  their  career  so  far 
vhort  of  their  object.  'Fhat  object,  contemplated  in  prospect, 
was  indeed  of  a  nature  to  take  mighty  hold  of  the  imagination, 
both  of  llu)se  who  were  to  execute  the  project,  and  those  who 
were  to  wait  for  tlie  resiifT.  The  greatest  part  of  the  ample 
scene  of  the  enterprise  was  absolutely  unknown,  and  an  un¬ 
equalled  degree  of  the  captivation  of  mystery  was  added  to 
this  darkness,  hy  the  circumstance  of  a  great  and  renowned 
river  concealing  its  termination.  But  it  may  he  permitted  to 
doubt  whether  the  vast  region  which,  in  the  event  of  success, 
"ould  have  been  for  the  first  time  traversed  and  revealetl,  would 
have  siip)>lied  to  us  any  very  enthusiastic  gratifications  beyond 
tlie  delight  of  seeing  overcome  at  last  all  that  had  for  so  many 
deiied  the  investigation.  To  judge  from  wliatever  Fiirk 
had  described  and  Adams  reported,  witli  the  addition  now  of  so 
^ucli  as  Capt.  Tuckey  was  permitted  to  survey,  and  all  this 
combined  with  what  we  know  of  many  other  tracts  of  Africa, 
may  he  allowed  to  console  ourselves  by  assumiug  the  pro- 
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liability,  that  the  picture  which  would  haTe  been  fumifihed  to  ai 
would  hare  been  as  insis^nificaiit  as  it  would  luTe  been  immens^l 
The  determination  of  the  question  respecting  the  river,  would 
indeed  have  been  a  i^cat  ^eot^raphical  fact  gained.  It  would  haw 
been  an  exchant^e  of  so  much  ignorance  for  so  much  knowled|^* 
some  time  or  other  (hat  knowledge  might  have  become  available 
to  some  practical  utility,  us  perhaps  in  the  way  of  eommeree* 
though  it  is  perfectly  evident  from  all  that  has  been  seen  or 
reasonably  guessed  of  interior  Africa,  that  ages  may  pass  awiy 
bf'fore  such  a  state  of  nature  and  society  can  become  of  any 
material  importance  in  the  economy  of  European  arts  and  traIBc. 
Meanwhile,  on  the  breaking  up  and  dissipating  of  the  profouad 
and  solemn  darkness  which  has  for  thousands  of  years  rested  oa 
this  vast  retired  mysterious  region,  the  ardent  curiosity  which 
had  so  long  looked  towards  it  in  vain,  migtit  have  sunk  in  some 
strange  iin definable  sense  of  disap))ointmeni  and  disenchant¬ 
ment  on  being  permitted  to  gaxe  at  last  on  veritable  tracts  of 
indiffcnuit  earth,  and  of  sand,  and  of  marsh  ;  and  on  some  tribes 
of  miserable  barbarians,  here  thinly  spread  over  a  hundred  miles 
of  pestilential  wilderness,  and  there  more  numerously  assembled, 
in  some  eifi/,  a  distant  rival  of  that  magnificent  far-famed 
imperial  metropolis  of  golden^roofed  palaces  and  roansions, 
which  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  forgive  tlie  unlucky  stroller 
Adams  for  having  most  innocently  happened  to  discover,  to  be 
an  accumulation  of  mud  hots.  It  may  well  be  doubted  whether, 
as  a  mere  matter  of  feeling,  this  ^  ense  of  chill  and  prostratiot 
of  what  had  been  a  fine  romantic  imaginativeness,  would  hire 
been  compensate<l  by  the  demonstration  of  what  is  so  probably 
the  fact,  that  the  river  Niger  is  no  other  than  the  river  Zaire. 
Ho  wayward  an  essence  is  (his  spirit  of  man  ! — Hut  it  is  anite 
time  to  leave  these  speculations,  and  come  to  the  plain  omcial 
task  of  giving  a  brief  account  of  the  book  before  us. 

An  Introduction,  much  compressed,  f bough  of  great  length, 
and  written  with  the  information  and  intelligence  so  well  known 
to  qualify  the  person  to  whom  it  has  been  attributed,*  exhibits  i 
clear  rapid  view  of  the  principal  points  still  remaining  untt- 
(ained  and  desirable  in  the  great  course  of  discovery  so  success¬ 
fully  prosecuted  during  the  last  half  century ; — of  the  limited 
information  and  the  speculations  respecting  the  interior  of 
Africa  ; — of  the  theories  and  conjectures  concerning  the  oltimatc 
direction  and  termination  of  (he  Niger ; — of  the  strong  pre* 
sumptions  in  favour  of  the  opinion  of  its  identity  with  the  Ztifc; 
— of  the  project,  the  preparation,  the  instructions,  and  (he 
flattering  prospects,  of  the  expedition  to  this  latter  river,-* 
and  of  the  disastrous  fate  to  which  its  careful  and  costly  eqtiijh 
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went  proved  to  be  but  a  fittin”;  out  of  a  number  of  able  and 
rtitorpriMUj^  men  to  he  sacrificed.  With  short  memoirs  of  the 
principal  of  them  this  Introduction  very  appropriately  con- 
duties- 

At  the  begiiininp^  of  it  there  is  a  little  gratuitous  osten*- 
tition  of  its  bein^  williin  the  rei"n  of  the  present  Kin^, 
that  the  career  of  iliscovery  has  been  so  /.ealously  pur- 
sikhI  ;  hut  every  reader’s  sentiment  will  he  in  animated  ac- 
coniaiice  with  the  eulogy  on  the  able  and  zealous  adventurers 
themselves,  such  as  Cook,  Perouse,  Park,  and  Flinders,  and 
vfilh  the  execration  pronounced  on  the  villanous  cnielty  auf- 
feretl  from  an  aj^ent  of  Bonaparte’s  government,  and  in  all 
probibitity  with  his  own  sanction,  by  this  last  eminently  meri* 
torioos  navi^tor  and  explorer. 

Our  surprising^  ij^norunee  of  Africa,  down  to  this  time,  formt 
no  compliment,  certainly,  to  the  curiosity  and  enterprise  of 
Euro|)e. 

*  That  great  division  of  the  globe  of  which,  while*  w'c  know  that 
00c  part  of  it  affords  the  most  ancient  and  most  stupendous  menu- 
Difou  of  civilised  society  that  exist  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  another, 
and  by  far  the  greater  portion,  exhibits,  at  this  day,  to  the  reproach 
of  the  state  of  geographical  science  in  the  nineteenth  century,  almost 
I  blank  on  our  charts :  or  whut  is  still  worse,  large  spaces  tilled  up 
with  random  sketches  of  rivers,  lakes,  and  mountains,  wliich  have  no 
other  existence  than  that  which  the  fancy  of  the  map-maker  has 
given  to  them  on  his  paper.  So  little,  indeed,  has  our  knowledge  of 
this  great  continent  kept  puce  with  an  increased  knowledge  of  other 
pirta  of  the  world,  that  it  may  rather  be  said  to  have  retrograded.’ 

This  is  meant  upon  a  comparison  of  our  knowledge  with  that 
apparently  pos^t^sed  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and 
Romans.  Tiie  Portuguese  also,  it  is  asserted,  acquiretl,  some 
ages  hack,  much  information  of  the  interior,  but  ‘  it  was  tlieir 

*  plan  to  conceal  what  they  discovered,  till  it  has  been  lost  even 

*  to  themselves.’  Till  the  journey  of  the  intrepid  and  lamented 
Park,  it  was  a  question  for  dehnte,  like  some  theme  of  the 
fcluTols,  whether  u  great  river,  known  and  famous  from  ancient 
times,  actually  flowed  to  the  west,  or  to  the  east.  The  s)>ecu- 
iition  disposed  of  thus  far,  instantly  acquired  an  augmented 
interest  in  its  latter  question — What  becomes  of  the  river  ?  After, 
tht^  suggestion  of  its  possibly  being,  after  ail,  no  other  than  the 
Vile  of  Egypt,  was  scientiflcally  set  aside,  the  most  plausibility 

deeinnl  to  attacli  (perhaps,  indeed,  because  vio  other 
pltusible  explanation  could  lie  thought  of,)  to  the  theory  of 
Major  Rennell^  still,  it  seems,  maintained  by  him,  that  the  Niger 
^tops,  St  jgnates,  and  is  cvn{K)rat<*d,  in  some  great  central  lake, 
north  of  the  line.  Nobody,  however,  cared  to  let  his  imagi- 
ftition  stop  and  stagnate  there.  There  w  as  an  urgent  wish  to 
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find  this  dignified  and  inysteriouH  stream  performinp^  t  loa# 
ulterior  course,  and  cuiiiiii^  out  at  length  from  its  imineoK 
deserts,  at  some  point  whore  we  ini^ht  hail  its  arrival  at  the  ooe«a 
— although  we  were  confounded  in  attempt iiu^  to  conjecture 
^liere  so  important  a  |>oiiit  should  he  to  w  hich  our  exteatiti 
knowled|^c  ol‘  the  African  coast  had  hitherto  left  us  strangers, 
When,  at  length,  the  hitherto  little-know  n  river  of  Congo  wu 
described  by  Mr.  Maxwell  to  Park,  with  a  suggestion  that  tkert 
might  be  the  object  so  long  sought  in  vain,  lie  seized  the  idet 
with  a  sanguine  eagerness,  wfhich  soon  became  a  most  confident 
assurance,  in  spite  of  tbe  arguments  and  invincible  opinion  ofio 
excellent  a  geographer  as  Major  Rennell. 

The  arguments  for  and  against  the  identity  of  the  rivers,  tre 
very  clearly  stated  in  this  Introduction,  net  in  the  spirit  oft 
partisan  of  a  theory,  but  nevertheless  giving,  we  think,  a  very  grett 
preponderanxe  of  [nubability  on  the  affirmative  side.  Indeed, 
there  seems  no  one  difficulty  of  very  serious  magnitude  oppoitd 
to  the  opinion.  Respecting  the  supposed  great  chain  of  mountaini, 
denominated  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  extending  across  cenlnl 
Africa,  it  is  represented  that  even  the  existence  of  such  a  cbiin 
has  been  admitted  on  very  defective  evidence,  but  that  if  it  dofe 
exist,  a  chasm  made  through  it,  by  the  mighty  and  incesiiAt 
action  of  water,  would  be  an  ^’ect  easily  credible  on  the  strength 
of  a  number  of  grand  instances  of  the  same  kind  in  diff^l 
parts  of  the  globe.  This  uncertainty  whether  there  is  any  Mcii 
range  of  mountains  to  obstruct  the  course  of  the  Niger  to  tb« 
southward,  and  this  fair  assumption,  that  if  there  is,  it  would 
not  necessarily  be  an  invincible  obstruction,  seem  to  gift 
free  scope  for  the  largest  inferences  to  be  made  from  tbe  (act 
that  the  Zaire,  or  some  main  branch  of  it,  does  actually  cone 
from  regions  north  of  the  line,  as  proved  by  that  state  of  whit 
may  be  called  perpetual  flood,  which  shews  that,  during  tbe  drj 
season  on  one  side  of  the  line,  it  is  receiving  the  tribute  of  the 
rainy  season  on  the  other.  The  demonstrative  decision  of  tbe 
question  remains  for  some  other  hardy  band  of  adventurers.  H 
the  reports  are  true  of  such  a  band  assembling  to  adniw 
from  a  station  on  the  western  coast,  and  to  proceed  tp  ^ 
Niger,  with  a  determination  to  try  the  utmost  possib^ 
of  accompanying  it  through  its  regions  of  mystery,  we  m 
all  feel  as  animated  a  wish  for  their  success  as  can  cob* 
port  with'  a  gloomy  apprehension  that  they  are  destined 
fail  and  to  perish.  There  might  seem  to  be,  as  res|)ec^ 
Europeans,  some  peculiar  principle  of  interdiction  and 
in  all  the  elements  of  nature  in  the  interior  of  Africa. 
never  was,  probably,  so  well  appointetl  an  expedition  of  dj- 
covery,  as  that  of  which  this  volume  may  be  regarded  as  w 
monumental  record.  It  is  quite  mournful  to  coutemplA^ 
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ilmost  total  frii^^tration  consumiiiatocl  in  the  death  of  nearly  all 
the  |>ersoiis  whose  accoinplishinents  ^ave  so  confident  an  aiuici- 
Mtion  of  its  results.  The  character  of  the  brave,  iiUelliG^iit, 
tad  indefatigable  Coiutnander,  combined  with  the  misfortunes  of 
I  life  of  which  so  many  years  were  consumed  in  captivity  in 
France)  inspired  a  kind  of  |>ersonal  interest  for  his  success  in  an 
folprprise  to  which  he  brouufht  an  uiuliminished  ardour  of  spirit, 
in  a  body,  however,  not  a  little  worn  and  shuttered  by  severe 
spffice  in  hot  climates,  followed  by  the  vexations  of  his  sub¬ 
sequent  lot.  There  seemed  some  ground  to  hope  that  a  com* 
|)f oration  was  going  to  be  made  to  talents  and  energy  so  long 
chaintsl  in  from  their  most  approjiriate  activity)  in  a  great 
achievement  that  would  have  had  a  far  more  gratifying  triumph 
than  any  exploits  of  professional  warfare. 

The  person  who  excites  the  reader’s  interest  and  regret  in  the 
next  degree,  is  the  self-taught  enthusiastic  naturalist,  Cr«ineh. 
Nothing  can  well  be  more  striking  tliaii  the  description  of  the 
iuTincible  passion  with  which  as  a  youth,  ill  educated  and  in  a‘ 
very  liumhle  situation,  and  in  every  way  destitute  of  assistance, 
be  lud  prosecuted  a  course  of  observation  and  collection  in 
nitural  history,  es)>ecially  in  the  department  of  entomology, 
icrompinied  with  (lie  voracious  perusal  of  whatever  books  on 
nitiirai  science  came  within  Ids  reach,  lie  mastered  the  Latin 
ind  French  languages,  so  far  as  to  understand  them  in  their 
ipplication  to  Zoology.  This  was  accomplished  during  his 
apprenticeship  to  the  occupation  of  a  slioe-inaker.  lie  went  up 
lithe  expiration  of  it  to  London,  professedly  to  perfect  himself 
in  the  business,  but  not,  it  is  stated,  without  some  higher  designs 
and  hopes,  though  indistinctly  conceiverl.  There,  without  an 
abandoninent  ot  his  employment,  his  mind  opened  itself  to  tl>e 
influx  of  knowledge  from  all  quarters, — ‘  filled  but  nut  satisfied.’. 

*  Every  museum,  auction  room,  and  book  stall,  every  object  to 
which  his  attention  was  called,  he  visited  with  a  rapid  and  unsatinble 
curiosity ;  gleaning  information  wherever  it  was  to  be  had,  and 
treasuring  it  up  with  systematic  care.* 

ri*e  description  of  his  cliaracter  and  attainments,  at  that 
period,  as  given  by  a  person  with  whom  he  there  became  nc- 
quiinle<i,  is  in  the  following  terms  : 

*  Our  conversations  and  philosophical  rambles  near  London,  hove 
often  called  forth  such  observations  and  disquisitions  from  him  on  the 
various  qualities,  attributes,  combinations,  provisions  and  arrange- 
ttenta  of  nature,  as  marked  vast  comprehension,  as  well  as  the  most 
delicate  subtilties  of  discrimination  in  an  intellect,  which  seemed 
indeed  to  be  calculated  to  grasp  magnitude  and  minuti®  with  equal 
•ddress,  and  which  could  at  once  surprise,  delight,  and  instruct.’ 

^ut  ail  Ibis  was  not  the  command  of  a  loaf  or  a  shilling. 
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The  time  came  for  him  to  return  to  liis  old  place  of  residence  so 
the  south-west  coast  of  the  island,  where  he  commenced 
for  himself,  but,  it  seems,  with  qualifications  for  it,  which  iooq 
ceased  to  cause  any  alarm  to  his  former  fellow -workmen,  oot 
bis  com|>etitors.  An  improvement  in  his  circumstances  wii 
l^ined  by  marriage,  of  which  he  availed  himself  to  ‘  consigi 
*  his  workshop  to  his  journeymen,’  and  devote  himself  to 
favourite  pursuit  of  collecting  objects  of  natural  history. 

<  No  difficulties  nor  dangers  impeded  his  researches.  He  climbed 
the  most  rugged  precipices  ;  he  was  frequently  lowered  down  by  tbe 
peasants  from  the  summits  of  the  tallest  cliffs :  he  waded  throqrt 
rapid  streams;  he  explored  the  beds  of  the  muddiest  rivers 
sought  the  deepest  recesses.  He  frequently  wandered  for  whole 
we^s  from  home,  and  ofica  ventured  out  to  sea  for  several  daw 
together,  entirely  alone,  in  the  smallest  skiffs  of  the  fishermen.  Ko 
inclemency  of  weather;  no  vicissitudes  of**  storms  and  sunshine,” 
ever  prevented  his  fatiguing  pursuits;  the  discovery  of  a  new  insect 
amply  repaid  the  most  painful  exertions.* 

After  a  while,  the  magnitude  of  his  collt^ction  drew  the  ittoi- 
tion  of  better  known  and  patronized  naturalists  ;  and  Dr. 
of  the  British  ]\luseum,  oiTercil  him  an  undefined  hut  exteoiiw 
appolnlincnt,  for  making  additions  to  the  collections  of  naUinl 
history  in  that  grand  depository.  As  might  be  expected,  tbe 
journeymen  and  the  business  were  immediately  disinisseit,  and 
the  shop  converted  into  an  auxiliary  museum,  of  which,  ai 
might  also  ba  expected,  the  stores  were  augmenteil  witli  a  mar¬ 
vellous  rapidity.  For,  besides  holding  a  constant  coinmunicttioi 
with  the  fishermen  of  various  stations  on  the  coast,  and  receifiag 
from  them  baskets  of  the  rubbish  which  (hey  dredged  from  tk 
bottom  of  the  sea,  he  very  often,  says  Dr.  Leach, 

*  left  Kingsbridge  in  an  open  boat,  and  remained  absent  for  a  loaf 
time  together,  during  which,  he  dredged  when  the  tide  was  full,  and 
examined  the  slmres  when  it  was  out.  At  night  he  slept  in  hiabon, 
which  he  drew  on  shore ;  and  when  the  weather  was  too  stormy  fiar 
marine  excursions,  he  would  leave  his  boat,  and  proceed  to  examioe 
the  country  and  woods,  for  insects,  birds,  &c.  The  remarks  wub 
which  he  accompanied  the  infinity  of  new  objects  which  he  discovered, 
were  invaluable ;  many  of  them  have  been,  and  the  rest  shall  bf 
bereafier,  made  public.’ 

It  may  well  be  presumed,  that  England  could  not  bate 
furnished  a  more  proper  man  to  be  appointed  on  an  expeditioa 
in  which  the  examination  of  the  natural  history  of  Africa  nu 
made  hardly  a  less  essential  object  than  the  geography  of  lU 
tracts  and  rivers.  Such  a  man  dcscrve<l  a  more  extended  aad 
particular  memoir  than  there  could  fairly  he  room  for  io  tk 
present  work.  Perhaps  it  will  he  8us|>ected  that  his  merits  • 
natural  science  have  not  heeu  our  sole  inducement  to  detain 
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rfiders  thus  dispro|K)rtionately  lon||^  on  his  character,  whan  it  h 
idcifd  that  he  was—a  Methodist.  The  int'orination  is  conveyed 
n  the  following  form  : 

(  He  at  once  accepted  the  appointment,  though  not  without  some 
pahiful  atruggles  to  his  feelings.  It  seems  he  had  a  sort  of  pretenu* 
merit  that  he  should  never  return,  and  that  the  expectation  of  such 
mi  event  became  weaker  and  weaker,  as  his  country  faded  from  hit 
dew.  His  conduct,  however,  during  the  voyage  out,  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  influenced  by  this  feeling  ;  nor  xvas  his  exertions  at  all 
relied  by  an  occasional  lowness  of  spirits,  whicli  was.  perhaps, 
psrtly  constitutional,  and  owing  partly  to  the  gloomy  view  taken  of 
biriatianity  by  that  sect  denominated  Methodists,  of  which,  it  seems, 
he  wu  a  member.  He  is  represented,  hoxvever^  by  his  friends,  as  % 
lincere  Christian,  an  affectionate  parent,  and  a  kind  friend.* 

After  the  description  of  the  progress  of  his  illness,  it  is  added, 

•  1q  the  evening  he  expired,  “  after  uttering,”  says  Mr.  Fiizmau- 
ricc,  a  devout  prayer  for  the  welfare  of  his  family,  and  with  the 
DiiT.c  of  his  wife  quivering  on  his  lips.**  He  was  of  that  order  of 
Diiicnters  who  are  called  Methodists,  and  if  I  may  judge  from 
external  appearances,  he  was  an  affectionate  husband  and  father,  a 
sincere  friend,  a  pious,  honest,  and  good  man.  He  died  in  the  31st 
yesr  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  at  Cmbomma.* 

All  these  worthy  and  amiable  qualities,  and  among  them 
sincere  Christianity,  he  possessed,  it  seems,  notwithstanding 
and  IN  Mpite  of  his  being  a  Methodist,  if  we  may  interpret  the 
Editor's  *  however,*  according  to  the  most  usual  significance 
of  that  adverb.  As  to  liis  lowness  of  spirits,  without  knowing 
to  what  doctrinal  clas«<  of  religionists  precisely  the  denomination 
here  given  him  should  assign  him,  we  can  well  believe  that 
since  his  Metliodism  must  at  ail  events  have  included  a  reve* 
reoce  for  (he  Almighty,  a  disapprobation  and  dread  of  sin,  and 
la  habitual  view  to  a  future  state,  lie  might  really  be,  as  a  man  of 
Bucli  moral  Hensihility,  not  unfrequently  subjt^ct  to  feelings  of 
depression  and  forebodings  of  disaster.  For  it  is  too  evident, 
ve  fear,  from  various  circumstances  and  implications,  that  most 
of  the  associates  w  ith  whom  he  was  inseparably  committed  in 
enterprise,  were  of  an  irreligious  and  profligate  character. 
Among  such  men,  bound  on  an  ex|ieditioii  of  much  hazard,  in 
which  it  would  be  apt  to  appear  to  his  Alethodisin  a  thing  of 
ill  omen  that  all  fear  of  God  should  be  thrown  away,  he  would 
jwuredly  have  many  grievous  and  gloomy  musings,  even  had 
be  not  been  made  by  them,  not  improbably  on  ibis  veiy  account^ 

•  direct  object  of  ridicule,  which  we  learn  to  have  been  the  fact, 
Iroin  a  remarkable  passage  in  the  Journal  of  Professor  Smith, 
Written  not  far  from  the  line.  ‘  Poor  Craiich  is  almost  too 

ttuch  the  object  of  jest.  Galwey  is  the  principal  baiiterer.’ 

1  is  not  said  that  his  religion  was  the  chiei  butt  of  the  jeers, 

^  We  think  this  is  not  at  all  an  improbable  surmise ;  and  sup- 
it  to  be  the  fact,  what  a  striking  subject  for  reflection  is 
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presented,  in  an  assemblaue  of  elated  beings,  under  tke 

doom  of  being  almost  all  dead  within  a  few  \\eeks,  banteria^ 
the  grave  and  pensive  feelings  of  perhaps  the  only  associiue  Um 
seriously  conWmplated  any  such  subject  I 

On  the  Ittth  of  February,  1 81(5,  (he  Congo  sloop  and  tbi 
Dorothy  transport  quitted  Deptford,  bearing  so  many  stnspmie 
hopes,  to  be  disappointed,  and  so  many  aceoinpli«<hed  roft^ 
never  to  return.  As  the  hitter  vessel  has  been  subsequeatly 
ap(K)inted  to  the  Folar  Expedition,  we  presume  it  waMinthe 
end  ascertained  that  some  mismanagement  in  the  stowage  wu 
the  cause  of  that  ‘  heavy  rolling’  of  which  Captain  Tuckey,ia 
his  Narrative,  complains  as  a  grievous  nuisance  to  all  on  hotri 
‘  We  were  obliged,*  he  says,  ‘  to  sutuidt  to  this  discomfort, by 
*  which  wc  could  neither  take  our  meals,  slei  p,  walk  the  d^ 
^  or  even  sit  down  to  write,  with  anv  satisfaction.’ 

In  order  to  effect  some  repairs  of  the  Congo,  theexpeditioa,QQ 
the  9th  of  April,  ]»ut  into  Forto  Praya,  in  St.  Jago,  during  tbf 
run  to  which  island  every  practicable  examination  was  made  of  the 
animal  products  of  the  sea.  'riie  short  stay  there  was  actively  in- 

Iiroved  hy  the  naturalists,  to  w  hose  observations  are  added  a  nun* 
)er  of  curious  notice  s  of  the  slate  and  character  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  ami  the  people.  'Wie  p;iltry  ceremonial  of  popery,  thf 
blended  consequence  and  beggarliness  of  the  persons  of  office, tbf 
most  wretched  but  not  tberefere  unostentatious  show  of  fortHici- 
tion  and  military  state,  the  degradation  yet  without  misery,  in  oar 
sense  of  the  word,  of  the  negro  population,  and  the  barren  stite 
of  a  great  part  of  the  island,  combined  with  its  apparent  naton! 
capabilities,  formed,  altogether,  a  most  grotesipie  exhibitioo 
As  to  Porto  Praya,  the  Narrator  says,  ‘  This  capital  of  tbr 
‘  Cape  Verde  islands  consists  of  tlireerows  of  hovels,  eonstructfd 
*  of  stones  and  mud,  and  thatched  with  branches  of  the  date  tiff. 
*  and  chiefly  inhabited  by  negroes.’  The  highest  peak  of  tb 
island  is  estimated  at  4500  feet  of  elevation. — There  is  a  loig 
detail  of  Professor  Smith’s  botanical  observations. 

On  Good  Friday  they  quitted  the  port,  oeciqned  at  ibt 
season  with  ail  the  solemn  fopperies  of  the  church  ;  and  with 
that  conscientious  deference  which  it  is  characteristic  of  bat* 
lishmen  to  manifest  toward  all  religions  in  (he  world  but  (hf 
true,  they  made  their  sign  of  homage  to  the  sanctitilcs  of  ihf 
Komish  calendar. 

•  In  comnliment  to  the  religion  of  the  place*  we  this  rooming, 
being  Gooil  Friday,  hoisted  the  colours  half-mast,  the  fort  bariag 
done  so,  and  the  Tortuguese  vessels  putting  ihcmselvcs  in  mourtui^ 
by  topping  their  masts  up  and  down.’ 

It  is  possible  enough  that  the  Methodist  Cranch  incurred  tk 
displeasure  of  his  religious  associates,  by  some  profane  reroirt 
on  this  Protestant  act  of  piety. 

Ill  the  neighbourhood  of  the  line,  they  had  a  long  and  seftf? 
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trial  of  patience,  in  the  baffled  and  very  tardy  pro^rreas  they  were 
comleiniH'd  to  make,  through  the  combination  of  adverae  cur¬ 
rent!!,  with  ‘  that  succession  of  squalls,  cnims,  and  rains,  which 
*  v»ouM  seem  to  be  entailed,*  says  C»pt.  T.  ‘  as  an  everlasting 
« curse  on  this  region  of  the  Atlantic.*  lie  had  great  difflculty  in 
ful'oreing  on  the  crew  an  attention  to  the  iiidi8|>ensable  prccau- 
tioDS  against  the  malignant  effect  of  the  damp  sultry  weather  on 
their  health.  From  their  stupid  negligence  seven  of  them  were 
attacked  with  fevers  when  the  rain  had  lasted  but  two  days. 
There  was  no  way  to  save  the  rest  but  by  an  exemplary  flogging 
of  one  of  the  most  refractory. 

The  great  variety  of  the  animal  phenomena  of  the  sea,  alie¬ 
nated,  in  some  measure,  the  distressing  tediousness  of  this  part 
of  the  voyage.  These  were  succeeded,  on  the  arrival  off  Ma- 
lemba  point,  by  the  first  exhibitions  presented  of  the  rational 
animal  of  the  African  continent. 


«  We  were  surprised  by  a  visit  from  the  Mafook,  or  king’s  mer¬ 
chant,  of  Molemba,  accompanied  by  several  other  negro  gentlemen, 
and  a  large  cortege  of  attendants,  in  an  European  built  four-oared 
boat  and  two  canoes,  one  of  which  latter  preceded  the  boat  to 
announce  the  great  man,  and  the  officer  in  her  introduced  himself 

letting  us  know,  that  **  he  was  a  gentleman,  and  his  name  was 
Toni  Liverpool.”  ' 

There  was  the  greatest  difflculty  to  convince  the  Mafook  that 
the  vessels  were  not  come  for  a  cargo  of  slaves,  which  he  had 
ready  in  such  quantity,  under  the  denomination  of  captives, 
that  he  would  sell  them,  he  said,  at  half  their  value.  When 
compelled  at  last  to  believe  that  the  Captain  wanted  no  such 
commodity,  *  he  very  liberally  began  to  abuse  the  sovereigns  of 
‘  Europe,’  for  having  so  little  consulted,  of  late,  the  prosperity 
of  the  Malemba  mart.  It  was  ungrateful  of  him  to  forget  their 
long  preceding  course  of  favours,  and  the  benevolent  reluctance 
with  which  they  had  been  withdrawn.  He  however  did  the 
Portuguese  sovereign  the  justice  to  acknowledge,  that  though 
his  subjects  were  formally  prohibited  the  traffic  in  slaves  to  die 
north  of  Cabenda,  where  nine  of  their  ships  and  one  Spaniard 
were  at  that  time  stationed,  they  were  not  prevented  from  send¬ 
ing  their  boaitt  on  this  service  up  to  Malemba. 

These  gentlemen  were  dressed  and  decked  in  a  motley  style 
of  extravagant  ‘  puppyism,*  the  vanity  of  the  wearer  presiding 
in  a  ludicrous  strife  oi  European  and  African  shreds  and  trinkets. 
The  farrago  was  completed  by  the  matters  of  superstition. 

*  All  were  loaded  with  Jetiches  of  the  moat  heterogeneous  kinds  | 
bits  of  shells,  horns,  stone,  ran,  &c.  Ac. ;  but  the  most  prized  seemed 
*n  be  a  monkey’s  bone,  to  which  they  paid  the  same  worship  that  a 
jood  catholic  would  do  to  the  ot  sacrum  of  his  patron  saint.  Tha 
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fetiche  of  the  Mafook  was  a  piece  of  most  indecent  sculpture 
^^resenting  two  men,  surrounded  by  the  tips  of  goal’s  homsi  snellSf 
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and  other  rubbish,  and  slung  over  the  slioulder  with  a  belt  of  the 
skin  of  a  snake.  The  features  of  these  sculptured  figures,  instead  of 
being  Negro,  as  might  be  expected,  were  entirely  Egyptian;  the  note 
aquiline,  and  the  forehead  high.’ 

Ihii  costume,  Jetichesy  and  all,  were  of  less  account  with 
these  gentry,  than  the  brandy  bottle.  For  the  sake  of  this  they 
stuck  to  the  ship  day  aud  night.  In  quest  of  the  same  luxury 
more  ‘  gentlemen’  came  oft*  to  the  ship,  but  were  forcted  to  go 
buck  uiigratificd,  and  forced  also,  much  to  the  mortification  of 
Ikoth  the  gangs,  to  take  uitb  them  (he  sots  and  coxcombs  abo 
hud  too  long  infested  it. 

It  was  found,  as  iiuleed  (’apt.  T.  says  he  exjvccted  to  find, 
that  in  the  most  recent  charts  the  coast  is  very  erroneously  Uid 
down  from  Loango  Huy  to  the  month  of  the  Zaire.  As  die 
expedition  was  now  approaching  the  destined  sei  ne,  the  Captain 
very  properly  issued  a  paper  of  orders  and  admonitions,  highly 
appropriate  aud  judicious,  wiili  an  exception  which  every  resikr 
of  moral  principle  will  he  compelled  to  make.  In  cautioning 
against  any  conduct  toward  the  females,  inconsistrnl  with  tU 
cstablislied  regulations  in  the  native  communities,  lie  suggests, 
ash  fur  the  very  purpose  of  averting  any  imputation  of  a  ntomi 
intention  in  instruction,  ^hat  tiie  men  of  these  comniuiiuin 
would  prohahly  he  ready  with  voluntary  oft’ers  of  their  femik 
relative*!.  As  to  the  philosophical  ohjects  of  the  expedition,  the 
orders  were  carefully  uinl  minutely  frameil  to  utford  every 
possible  facility  and  security  to  the  operations  in  the  department 
of  the  scientific  gentlemen. 

The  arrival  of  the  Zaire  in  the  channel,  was  indicated,  some¬ 
what  sooner  than  the  (’aptain  had  cx|U'c(cil,  hy  the  ship’s  (liifcs- 
iug,  in  the  short  interval  hetween  two  casts  of  the  pluiiimH,  from 
a  depth  of  eighteen  fathoms  to  out*  in  which  no  bottom  hih 
fouiul  at  a  hundred  and  tifty.  If  this  was  a  de))th  surpassing 
every  description  anil  expectation  :  the  velocity  of  the  curnsil 
was,  on  the  other  hand,  very  inferior  to  what  he  had  reason  to 
anticipate,  not  exceeding  two  miles  un  hour.  A  fresh  brei*ic 
carried  him  across  this  fathomless  channel  in  about  un  hour,  to 
soundings  in  twenty  •three  fathoms,  as  sudilenly  found  as  those 
on  the  other  siile  had  been  lost.  Uy  currents,  mud-hanks, 
oddies,  ground -swells,  and  fiekle  breezes,  it  was  rendered  t 
matter  of  consideralde  difticnlty  to  get  fairly  Into  the  river; 
while  (he  visits  of  dirty  tippling  insolent  Mafouks,  and  the  liffkt 
of  slaye  ships,  administercil  but  lillle  of  the  naliirc  of  heroic 
vtiim|lus  in  the  labour. 

Whatever  otlonsive  and  noxious  |)ropcrtics  mjght  be  exi»crle4 
to  be  eucounlerud  in  the  physical  state,  of  such  a  region,  were 
fully  rivallcHl  by  those  of  its  moral  climate,  as  displayed  i«  • 
comkiiiatioii  of  |K){)ery  and  pagiinisin,  between  which  it  would  be 
difticuU  to  di'cide  the  excess  of  vileness. 
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«  Several  of  the  Sonio  men  who  came  on  board  were  Chrlstianst 
iftcr  the  Portuguese  f;ishion,  having  been  converted  by  musionariea 
of  lha*  nation;  and  one  of  them  was  even  qualified  to  lead  his  fellow 
nt'i^rot's  into  the  path  of  salvation,  as  appeared  from  a  diploma  with 
which  he  was  furnished.  This  man,  and  another  of  the  Christians^ 
had  been  taught  to  write  their  own  names  and  that  of  Su  Antonio,  • 
and  could  also  reail  the  Komish  litany  in  Latin.  All  these  converts 
were  loaded  with  crucifixes,  and  satchels  containing  the  pretended 
relics  of  saints,  certainly  of  equal  cfiicacy  w  ith  the  monkey’s  bone  of 
llicir  pagan  brethren.  Of  this  we  had  a  convincing  proof  in  each 
Tociferating  invocations  to  their  respective  patrons,  to  send  us  a 
strong  wind,  neither  the  fetiche  nor  Saint  Antonio  having  conde- 
scended  to  hear  their  prayers.  The  Christian  priest  was  however 
somewhat  loose  in  his  practical  morality,  having,  as  he  assured  us» 
one  wife  and  five  concubines ;  and  adde(f,  that  St.  Peter,  in  confining 
him  to  one  w  ife,  did  not  prohibit  his  solacing  himself  with  as  many 
liand'naids  as  he  could  majiage. 

<  All  our  visitors,  whether  Christians  or  idolaters,  had  figures 
raised  on  their  skins,  in  cicatrices,  and  had  also  the  two  upper  front 
teeth  filed  away  on  the  near  sides,  so  us  to  form  a  large  opening,  into 
which  they  stuck  their  pipes,  and  which  is  so  perfectly  adapted  to  the 
puq)osi',  that  1  thought  it  expressly  formed  for  it ;  until  on  enquiry  I 
learned,  that,  lus  well  as  the  raised  figures  on  the  skin,  it  was  merely 
urnanientai,  and  principally  done  with  the  idea  of  rendering  them¬ 
selves  agreeable  to  the  women,  who,  it  seems,  estimate  a  man's  beauty 
by  the  wulene^s  of  this  cavity,  w’hich  in  some  measured  near  an  inch, 
the  whole  of  the  teeth,  and  particularly  the  two  front  ones,  being 
coonnously  broad,  and  very  white. 

‘  Our  Sonio  visitors  were  almost  without  exception  sulky  looking 
vagal>onds,  dirty,  swarming  w  ith  lice,  and  scaled  all  over  with  the  itch, 
all  strong  symptoms  of  their  having  been  civilized  by  tlie  Portuguese.^ 

They  are,  into  the  bargain,  very  sharp  and  very  exorbitant  in 
tlieir  traiVic,  and  proinpl  and  certain  to  sci/e  every  roguish 
advantage. 

‘  The  method  of  closing  a  bargain,  and  giving  a  receipt,  is  by  the 
buyer  and  seller  breaking  a  blade  of  grass  or  a  leaf  between  them  t 
and  until  this  ceremony  is  performed,  no  bargain  is  legally  concluded, 
tiiough  the  parties  may  have  possession  of  each  other’s  goods ;  this 
ve  only  learned  by  experience,  for  having  bought,  and  as  we  thought, 
paid  for  a  couple  of  fowls,  they  were  immediately  slaughtered  foe 
dinner,  but  the  owner  taking  advantage  of  the  omission  of  the  cere¬ 
mony,  pretended  that  he  haa  not  concluded  the  bargain,  and  insisted 
on  another  glass,  which  we  were  obliged  to  give  him,  but  profited  by 
ibc  lesson.’ 

It  being  found  almost  impossible  to  make  the  *  detestable 
‘  transport,’  the  ‘  brute  of  a  transport,’  ascend  the  river,  a  hasty 
transhipment  was  made  to  the  Congo  and  the  double'  boats,  in 
order  to  push  the  expedition  forward.  Though  a  very  noble 
stream,  the  Zaire  did  not  appear,  as  the  explorers  advanceil,  to 
correspond  to  the  reports  and  descriptions  which  had  placed  iC 
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and  other  rubbislii  and  slung  over  the  shoulder  with  a  belt  of  the 
skin  of  a  snake.  The  features  of  these  sculptured  figures,  instead  of 
being  Negro,  as  might  be  expected,  were  entirely  Egyptian;  the  nose 
aquiline,  and  the  forehead  high.* 

IJiit  costume,  JeticheHy  and  all,  were  of  less  account  with 
tliest*  gentry,  than  the  brandy  bottle.  For  the  sake  of  this  they 
stuck  to  the  ship  <lay  and  night.  In  quest  of  the  same  luxury 
more  ‘  gentlemeir  cuine  oH’  to  the  ship,  but  were  forced  to  go 
buck  ungratificd,  and  forced  also,  much  to  the  mortification  of 
lioth  the  gangs,  to  take  uitb  theni  the  sots  and  coxcombs  abo 
had  too  long  infested  it. 

It  was  found,  as  indeed  (^ipt.  T.  says  he  ex|>ected  to  find, 
that  in  the  most  recent  charts  the  coast  is  very  erroucously  Uid 
down  from  lioango  Hay  to  the  mouth  of  the  Zaire.  As  tlie 
expedition  wns  now  approaching  the  destined  scene,  the  Captain 
very  properly  issued  a  paper  of  orders  and  admonitions,  highly 
appropriate  and  judicious,  witli  an  ex(‘eption  which  every  reailer 
of  moral  principle  will  he  compelled  to  make,  in  cautioiuD| 
against  any  conduct  toward  the  females,  inconsistnil  with  tU 
established  regulations  in  the  native  communities,  he  suggests, 
as  if  for  the  very  purpose  of  averting  any  imputation  of  a  wurui 
iutention  in  instruction,  tiiat  the  men  of  these  eoimiiuiiitin 
would  probably  be  ready^  with  voluntary  ofl’ers  of  their  feinik 
relatives.  As  to  the  philosophical  olqects  of  the  exp(‘4lition,  tin* 
orders  were  carefully  ainl  minutely  framed  to  afford  every 
possible  facility  and  security  to  the  operations  in  the  department 
of  the  seieiitific  gentlemen. 

The  arrival  of  the  Zaire  in  the  channel,  wns  indicated,  some¬ 
what  sooner  than  the  (-aptain  had  expected,  by  the  ship’s  |>iiw- 
iug,  in  the  short  interval  between  two  casts  of  tlie  pluiinnH,  Iron) 
a  depth  of  eighteen  fathoms  to  014?  in  which  no  bottom  wu 
foumi  at  u  hundred  and  fifty.  If  this  was  a  depth  snrpassin|t 
every  desciipiion  anil  expectation  :  the  velocity  of  the  ciirmit 
was,  on  the  other  hand,  very  inferior  to  what  he  had  reason  to 
anticipate,  not  exceeding  two  miles  an  hour.  A  fresh  breeie 
carried  him  across  this  fathomless  channel  in  about  an  hour,  to 
soundings  in  twenty -tiircc  fathoms,  as  suddenly  found  as  those 
on  the  other  side  hail  been  lost.  Hy  currents,  mud-banks, 
eddies,  ground -swells,  and  fickle  breezes,  it  was  rendered  t 
matter  of  consiileralde  difliculty  to  get  fairly  Into  the  river; 
while  the  visits  of  dirty  tippling  insolent  IMafouks,  and  the  sight 
of  slave  ships,  udministercil  but  little  of  the  nature  of  bermc 
^'limillns  in  the  labour. 

WUatever  olfeusive  and  noxious  jiropcrtics  mjght  bo  exi»ccted 
to  bo  encounlcruil  in  the  physical  state,  of  such  a  regioUf 
fully  rivalU'd  by  tliosc  of  its  moral  climate,  as  displayed  in  * 
oombiiiatiuii  of  |K)|)ery  and  paganism,  between  which  it  would  be 
diflicuU  to  decide  tlie  excesn  of  vileness. 
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<  Several  of  the  Sonio  men  who  came  on  board  were  Chrliuans» 
al\cr  the  Portuguese  f;ishion»  having  been  converted  by  miiiionarica 
of  that  nation;  and  one  of  them  was  even  qualified  to  fead  his  follow 
negroes  into  the  path  of  salvation,  as  appeared  from  a  diploma  with 
which  he  was  furnished.  This  man.  anci  another  of  the  Christians^ 
hid  been  taught  to  write  their  own  names  and  that  of  Su  Antonio,  • 
isd  could  also  read  the  Komish  litany  in  Latin.  All  these  converts 
were  loaded  with  crucifixes,  and  satchels  containing  the  pretended 
relics  of  saints,  certainly  of  equal  cfiicacy  with  the  monkey’s  bone  of 
I  ilicir  pagan  brethren.  Of  this  we  had  a  convincing  proof  in  each 
vociferating  invocations  to  their  respective  patrons,  to  send  us  a 
I  strong  wind,  neither  the  fetiche  nor  Saint  Antonio  having  conde* 
Kcndcd  to  hear  their  prayers.  The  Christian  priest  was  however 
somewhat  loose  in  his  practical  morality,  having,  as  he  assured  us» 

I  one  wife  and  five  concubines ;  and  adder!,  that  St.  Peter,  in  confining 
I  him  to  one  wife,  did  not  prohibit  his  solacing  himself  with  as  many 
I  lisnd'naids  as  he  could  manage. 

*  All  our  visitors,  whether  Christians  or  idolaters,  had  figures 
rsised  on  their  skins,  in  cicatrices,  and  had  also  the  two  upper  front 

I  teeth  filed  aw’ay  on  the  near  sides,  so  us  to  form  a  large  opening,  into 
\  which  they  stuck  their  pipes,  and  which  is  so  perfectly  adapted  to  the 
puqiost',  that  I  thought  it  expressly  formed  for  it ;  until  on  enquiry  I 
learned,  that,  as  w’ell  as  the  raiseef  figures  on  the  skin,  it  was  merely 
ornamental,  and  principally  done  with  the  idea  of  rendering  them¬ 
selves  agreeable  to  the  women,  who,  it  seems,  estimate  a  man’s  beauty 
by  the  wklene^s  of  this  cavity,  w’hich  in  some  measured  near  an  inch, 
the  whole  of  the  teeth,  and  particularly  the  two  front  ones,  being 
cnonnously  broad,  and  very  white. 

*  Our  Sonio  visitors  were  almost  without  exception  sulky  looking 
vagalmnds,  dirty,  swarming  with  lice,  and  scaled  all  over  with  the  itch, 
all  strong  symptoms  of  their  luving  been  civilized  by  tlie  I’ortugucse.’ 

They  are,  into  the  barg^aiii,  very  sharp  and  very  exorbitant  in 
ilteir  trailic,  and  prompt  and  certain  to  sci/e  every  roguish 
advantage. 

*  The  metliod  of  closing  n  bargain,  and  giving  a  receipt,  is  by  the 
buyer  and  seller  breaking  a  blade  of  grass  or  a  leaf  between  them  | 
and  until  this  ceremony  is  performed,  no  bargain  is  legally  concluded, 
tiiough  the  parties  may  have  possession  of  each  other’s  goods ;  this 
ve  only  learned  by  experience,  for  having  bought,  and  as  wc  thought, 
paid  for  a  couple  of  fowds,  they  were  immediately  slaughtered  for 
dinner,  but  the  owner  taking  advantage  of  the  omission  of  the  cere¬ 
mony,  pretended  that  he  hau  not  concluded  the  bargain,  and  insisted 
on  another  glass,  which  we  were  obliged  to  give  him,  but  profited  by 
the  lesson.* 

It  being  found  almost  impossible  to  make  the  *  detestable 
‘  transport,’  the  ‘  brute  of  a  transport,’  ascend  the  river,  a  hasty 
transhipment  was  made  to  tlie  Congo  and  the  double  boats,  in 
order  to  push  the  expetlition  forward.  Though  a  very  noble 
stream,  the  Zaire  did  not  appear,  as  the  explorers  ailvancetl,  to 
correspond  to  the  reports  and  descriptions  which  had  placed  it 
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in  the  very  first  clans  of  rivers.  The  profound  channel  at 
outlet  is  not  to  be  considered  as  merely  the  river-course  ; 

*  — the  true  mouth  of  the  river  hein;;  at  l'athomle?s  Point,  where  it 
is  not  three  miles  in  breudtli ;  and  allowing  the  mean  depth  to  be 
forty  fathom?,  and  the  mean  velocity  of  the  stream  four  and  a  hili 
miles  an  hour,  it  will  he  evident  that  the  calculated  volume  of  water 
carried  to  the  sea  has  been  greatly  exaggcraied.’ 

Nor  does  it  perform  the  last  stac;e  of  its  progress  tolheoceio, 
in  the  form  of  a  inagnificeiit  single  mass  of  Haters ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  expedition  soon  entered  among  a  number  of  islands 
and  sand  banks,  where,  for  a  space  of  many  leagues,  the  rWer 
is  divided  and  diverted  into  a  variety  of  channels  and  v^indings. 
For  a  considerable  way  up  from  the  outlet,  perhaps  ten  leagues 
on  the  north  side,  and  a  greater  length  on  the  south,  the  banks 
or  shores  consist  of  a  wide  swamp,  covered  with  mangrove  trees, 
and  bounded,  at  the  distance  of  seven  or  eight  miles  inland,  by  a 
line  of  high  hills.  *  'Phis  mangrove  tract  is  entirely  in[i))eDt- 
‘  trable,  the  frees  growing  in  the  water,  with  the  exception  of  a 
‘  few  spots  of  santly  beach.* 

^7’o  be  continued.) 
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Art.  IV.  Dmertaiinn'i  on  various  interesting  Sul^ertSf  with  a  View 
to  illustrate  the  admirable  and  moral  Spirit  of  Christ’s  ReligioB; 
and  to  correct  the  immoral  Tendency  of  some  Doctrines  at  present 
popular  and  fashionable.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Watson.  8vo.  pp. 
191  London. 

Dissertations,  for  such,  we  suppose,  we  must  call 
them,  remind  ns  how  completely  an  author's  intentions  may 
outstrip  his  capabilities,  and  how  the  thing  which  he  designs 
in  the  simplicity  of  his  heart,  may  he  the  very  last  thing  foe 
which  his  resources  and  his  habits  fit  him.  Unless  we  greatly 
mistake,  we  have  occasionally  met  with  the  fact  in  the  case  of 
men  not  otherwise  distinguished  by  self-importance  or  by  ar* 
rogant  pretensions ;  yet  it  must  be  granted,  that,  generally,  it 
bespeaks  a  mind  not  reduced  to  a  sober  estimate  of  its  own 
powers  and  attainments.  But  when  an  antlior  advances  the 
bold  pretension  of  correcting  a  considerable  proportion  of  ibo 
reflecting  part  of  mankind,  upon  many  fundamental  matters, 
concerning  which  they  have  egregiously  erred,  some  inquiry 
might  not  unwisely  be  instituted  by  himself  into  his  su^icnor 
qualifications  for  the  ambitious  enterprise.  It  evidently  requires 
no  small  degree  of  self-confidence,  accumpanied  with  a  pro¬ 
portion  somewhat  more  than  usual,  of  that  negative  but  inspinng 
quality  called  ignoranct^,  to  tempt  a  man  of  utter  incapacity,  to 
set  up  as  a  proficient  in  any  science,  with  all  the  toialitiet  aod 
otnni/ics  of  an  empiric,  when  the  liability  to  immediate  detcctioii 
and  tbe  impossibility  of  ultimate  impunity,  meet  him  at  every 
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turn.  In  these  circumstances  it  is  not  a  little  surprisinuCt  that 
a  man's  courage  and  consistency  prove  suOicieiit  to  bear  him  up 
uiuler  the  oppressive  consciousness  that  he  really  possesses  very 
little,  it*  any,  valid  cliiim  to  the  distinction  at  which  he  aims. 
Yet,  wc  have  no  douht  that,  by  a  little  practice,  the  diOicuUy  of 
rt^tainins:  self-possession,  and  of  exhibiting  all  the  ordinary  marks 
of  sincerity,  may  be  easily  surmouiiteil.  We  are  disposed  to 
think  that  the  state  of  mind  proiluced  in  such  situations,  ap« 
proaches  very  near  to  that  most  extraordinary  of  all  intellectual 
phenomena,  a  complete  self-iinposeil,  mental  fraud,  or  a  state  of 
sinct  re  credence,  ^rowin^  by  deg^rees  out  of  a  false  conception, 
of  ahose  falsity  the  mind  must  l)e  either  fully  or  in  part  con¬ 
scious,  when  it  is  first  admitteil.  Hy  familiarity  with  the  illusion, 
those  sensations  of  disi;;usi  ami  disapprobation  which  accom- 
pinied  its  first  reception,  arc  lost ;  and  when  this  association  be¬ 
tween  the  object  and  its  appropriate  emotion  is  dissolved,  the 
object  itself  will  ap|>ear  to  the  apprehension,  divested  of  those 
qualities  which  were  the  orii^inal  basis  of  the  association,  and 
come  at  last  to  be  contemplated  in  a  light  the  very  reverse,  and 
possessed  of  cpialities  the  complete  opposites,  of  those  with 
which,  at  first,  it  stood  connected.  It  is  obvious  that  this 
process  is  greatly  facilitated  whenever  interest,  or  passion,  or 
prejiulice,  or  inveterate  habits,  incapacitate  the  judgement  for 
its  full  exercise,  and  invite  the  heart  into  the  snare. 

The  case  may  admit  of  many  palliations,  in  reference  to 
sciences  purely  human.  A  man,  though  ho  may  suspect  tho 
fact,  may  not  be  tliorouglily  aware  how  distant  he  is  from  any 
thing  bordering  on  pioliciciicy,  in  the  science  he  professes  to 
teach ;  the  materials  of  a  sounder  knowledge  may  never  have 
fallen  in  his  way  ;  they  may  occupy  a  wide  extent,  and  he  at¬ 
tended,  ill  the  ac(|uisitioii,  with  many  difVicuUics,  which  he  is 
naturally  incapacitated  to  surmount.  These  things  may  have 
aided  the  imposition  which  he  has  practiseil  upon  himself,  and 
tlicrofore  ought  at  least  to  soften  the  censure  which  judgos  may 
l>c  ilisposed  to  pass  upon  him.  There  are  many  tendencies  and 
teii)))tatioiis  to  take  up  with  superficial  knowledge  in  secular 
sciences).  But  this  is  not  the  case  with  that  science  which  is 
purely  Divine.  Similar  palliations  cannot  be  found  in  this  case, 
«« in  the  other,  for  the  man  who,  with  an  utter  ignorance  of  the 
'cry  first  principles  of  Divine  truth,  sets  up,  either  with  or 
without  the  important  consideration  of  being  an  authorized 
fcicluT,  for  a  proficient,  because  the  great  and  exclusive  de- 
l>osilory  of  Divine  truth,  is  equally  accessible  to  all :  it  is  the 
first  and  the  last  thing,  by  way  of  an  authority,  which  its  dis¬ 
ciples  have  to  consult ;  and  it  is  so  constructed,  as  to  he  com¬ 
pletely  within  the  compass  of  ordinary  powers.  These  things, 
^cretore,  make  iguoraiicc  less  excusable,  and  detection  more 
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certain ;  vi\\\]e  tliey  place  all  men  who  consult  the  ori^tl 
source  of  information,  in  an  equally  u(ivaiita|;rous  situation 
judpnf^,  upon  the  principles  of  common  sense,  how  far  a 
teacher’s  views  arc,  or  are  not,  regulated  by  the  ultimate 
standard.  We  would  nut  be  understood  to  say  that  no  une 
man  possesses  greater  advantap^cs  than  another,  for  acquiring 
a  critical  or  minute  ac  quaintance  with  Divine  truth  ;  but  simply, 
that  the  import  of  the  word  of  Ciod,  iii  p^cneral,  upon  all  the 
fundamental  articles,  is  attainable  with  the  utmost  facility. by 
all  who  are  in  the  disposition  required  by  Christ  :  Except 

ye  become  as  little  children,  ye  can  in  no  wise  enter  into  the 
“  kini^doin  of  heaven.” 

TImt  the  New  Testament  is  neither  an  amhip^uous  nor  a 
subtile  hook,  we  must  be  allowed  to  maintain,  notwithstandint' 
the  painful  consequence  of  beiuc^  ohlip^ed  to  infer  from  it  the 
mental  ^uiU  of  many,  who  sincerely  inisiiitorpret  its  meaning. 
There  is  an  error  that  may  lie  deej>er  in  the  heart,  than  in  the 
intention.  He  who  denies  that  any  man  can  l>e  culpably  erroneous 
who  is  sincere,  is  driven  to  the  necessity  of  denying,  tint 
revelatio!!  contains  nnv  distinct  and  detinite  tlisclosure  of  truth, 
or  that  it  was  intendeir  for  the  common  benefit  of  mankind.  It 
may  be  to  many  minds,  as  it  certainly  is  to  our  own,  a  distressing 
result,  to  be  compelled  to  infer,  in  the  case  of  an  indlviduil 
otherwise  amiable  and  trustworthy,  ’  that  notwithstamiing  he 
professes  to  have  made  revelation  the  subject  of  his  caretul 
and  constant  study,  he  is  yet  in  a  state  of  profound  inisap- 
prehension  of  the  essential  dictates  of  Divine  truth.  Vet  this 
lias  always  ap|)oared  to  us  an  inevitable  consequence  of  havinj; 
any  definite  views  of  truth  ;  aud.it  is  surely  an  incomparably  lets 
evil,  than  atlirminp;  that  rtwclution  is  so  ohsc\ire,  and  so  subtile, 
ns  to  present  insurmountable  difiicidties  to  the  formation  of  any 
di'finite  theory  of  truth  ;  or  that  opposite  theories  may  with 
equal  plausibility  be  p^rouuded  upon  it ;  or  that  no  theory  at  all, 
or  every  theory,  may  be  held  with  equal  advantage  to  the  moral 
ami  religious  character.  In  some  parts  of  these  Dissertations, 
the  Author  seems  to  hold  (he  latter  of  these  principles,  that  is, 
wlien  treating  of  the  character  of  Christ.  He  thinks  it  of  no 
impoi  lance  w  hethcr  he  is  believed  to  be  man,  or  God  ;  a  Divine, 
or  a  human  being  :  he  is  still  a  Saviour,  in  either  case.  But 
when  he  speaks  of  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  the  popular  and 
fanhwnablt  fiovirinett  of  grace,  sudden  conversion,  death-bed 
repentniice,  separation  from  worldly  amusements,  &c.,  he  then 
loses  all  Ills  inditfiTence,  and  does  not  hesitate  boldly  to  declare 
his  persuasion,  that  both  ter»chers  and  tauglit  are  in  an  error  as 
palpable  as  it  is  pernicious.  I'hcir  perversity,  and  prejudice, 
aiul  misinterpretation  of  the  language  of  Scripture,  and  the  guilt 
of  their  mental  errors,  are  all  chargeil  iipoQ  them  again  nod 
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igain»  those  ai^trr&^ations  of  the  immoral  tendencies  of 

socli  srnlimeiits,  which  disturbed  the  Author's  iinapnatiooi  in  a 
ftfle  not  alto»;etlier  accordant  with  the  cliaiity  he  at  first 
pi^fesses,  and  we  think  we  may  say  at  coiiipleto  variance  with 
truth  and  justice. 

Now,  we  conceive  tliat  the  claims  of  Scripture,  as  a  Divine 
revelation,  cannot  be  maintained,  without  holding  that  all  they 
cunluin  was  desii^ned  to  he  believed  ;  nor  can  their  utility  as  a 
uuirersal  revelation  be  inferred,  but  upon  the  supposition  of 
their  simplicity  and  intelligibility. 

Upon  these  principles  we  are  unavoidably  led  to  infer  that  these 
Dissertations  are  at  utter  variance,  in  many  important  points, 
with  the  dictates  of  revelation.  We  have  not  indeed  often  been 
90  unfortunate  as  to  meet  with  a  volume  so  completely  in  op¬ 
position  to  all  our  established  views  of  truth,  and  indeed  to  any 
>  thing  like  a  rational  and  philosophical  theory  of  morals  and  re¬ 
ligion.  It  will  be  expected  that  we  should  exhibit  some  proof 
of  our  assertions,  and  we  now  address  ourselves  to  the  task  of 
briefly  contrasting  some  of  the  Author's  views,  with  the  plaio 
testimony  of  Scripture. 

Mr.  ^V.  bei^ins  his  Dissertations,  with  a  chapter  on  Religion 
and  Su(>erstition,  which,  while  it  assumes  to  he  at  once  philo- 
lophical  and  erudite,  dwindles  into  the  most  jejune  and  idle 
common -place.  I'he  following  specimens  may  prove  satis- 
j  factory  to  those  who  wish  lor  proof. 

*  True  religion  discovers  itself  in  rational  acts  of  piety ;  in  pros- 
I  parity,  it  keeps  the  mind  calm,  feeling  grateful  acknowledgements  to 

the  Author  of  ull  good,  and  in  the  height  of  its  gratitude  keeping  clear 
of  intemperate  exultations,  deeply  impressed  with  the  uncertainty  of 
all  earthly  joys.  During  suflerings  and  trials,  religion  teaclies  a  pa- 
(  tient  aubmission  to  God’s  will :  in  our  intercourse  with  the  world,  il 
;  atnifests  its  influence,  by  honesty,  integrity,  and  charity;  and  in 
private  life  by  purity  in  ail  our  thoughts,  words,  and  actions.  True 
religion  produces  humility;  it  claims  not  exemption  from  error;  it 
treau  with  candour  and  toleration,  those  who  differ  from  us  in  some 
principles ;  and  shews  its  superior  excellence  by  a  readiness  to  do 
r  good  even  to  enemies.  True  religion  exemplifies  that  sublime  and 
extensive  charity  so  much  celebrated  by  the  Apostle,  and  acted  up 
to  by  Jesus  Christ. 

*  Ftd^e  religion  has  many  branches.  Hypocrisy  is  false  religion, 
tMuming  the  name  and  the  cover  of  religion,  with  its*  external 
Jf^tces  and  appearances,  to  conceal  the  workings  of  an  evil  heart. 

hypocrite  covers  himself  with  a  mask,  and  acts  under  disguise, 
i  The  hy{)ocrite  looks  one  way  and  acts  another,  keeps  always  in  view 
I  ioae  selfish  purpose  or  some  gratification,  which  he  wishes  to  con- 
*  C®tl.  The  hypocrite  is  always  the  foremost  and  the  loudest  in  hit 
i  P^Cfsions.  'I  he  character  given  of  the  Pharisees  by  our  Lord, 
^  P^nu  us  with  a  finished  picture  of  hypocrisy.’  pp.  1 ,  2. 
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But  this  is  worthy  of  hein^  delivercHl  from  a  professor’s  chtir 
in  comparison  with  much  that  follows.  *  | 

Afcer  indul^iii^  us  with  a  chapter,  in  which  there  is  murH  ^ 
that  is  ohjeciionuhle,  on  Reason,  (he  ineuns,  the  use  of  reisot  ^ 
in  religion,)  he  enters  upon  Faith.  Amon^  other  passai^es  of 
a  very  similar  character,  we  have  the  following:,  which  pro¬ 
fesses  to  be  a  solution  of  the  question.  Is  faith  essential  to 
salvation  ? 

*  But  faith  is  particularly  insisted  upon  as  essential  to  salvation;  I 
and  if  we  are  to  believe  the  doctrines  of  several  cliurches,  we  are  not  \ 
to  cx|>€ct  salvation,  without  we  be  fully  possessed  of  this  lively  faith  \ 
in  Jesus  Christ.  1  w'ould  not  wish  to  advance  any  thing  to  dimioitb 
our  opinion  of  the  necessity  of  this  divine  virtue  ;  hut  certainly  maa? 
things  may  be  offered  to  moderate  this  high  doctrine,  and  to  make  it 
more  consistent  with  the  equity  of  the  divine  administration,  and  the  ’ 
unavoidable  condition  of  men.  In  the  first  place,  these  churcbei 
who  advance  these  high  doctrines,  ditt’er  widely  among  themselves,  ia 
what  they  advance  as  fundamental  doctrines,  each  insisting  that  their 
principles,  and  their’s  only,  lead  to  salvation. —  rhis  consideratioa 
creates,  therefore,  some  doubts  regarding  this  doctrine.  And  agaio, 
not  one  of  these  churi^hes  is  able  to  settle  what  are  the  articles  that 
are  to  be  regarded  as  essential,  and,  without  the  belief  of  all  and 
each  of  w  hich,  w  e  cannot  attain  to  eternal  happiness.  Hut  there  is 
another  im|>ortant  point  to  he  settled,  before  we  can  establish  this 
doctrine.  If  no  man  can  be  saved  without  faith  in  Christ,  «bit 
must  become  of  all  those  gmnl  men,  who  lived  in  the  world  before 
the  coming  of  ChrUt,  and  who  were  ignorant  of  him,  not  ihrougli 
any  fault  of  their  owii,  but  placed  in  such  situations,  by  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  God  himself?  And  in  like  manner,  what  must  become  of  ill 
those,  who  have  been  in  the  w'orld  since  the  coming  of  Christ,  bat 
wlio  have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  his  gospel,  or  the 
words  of  eternal  life?  Ana  what  can  be  said  in  behalf  of  those 
people  adjoining  to  Christian  lands,  pagans  or  mahometans,  but  who 
arc  bound  down  as  fast  by  their  prejudices,  and  prevented  froo 
know  ing  him,  as  ignorance  or  darkness  can  make  them  ?  And  whit 
is  the  situation  of  some  upright  and  honest  men,  living  among 
Christians  and  professing  Christianity,  and  diligent  and  hoitest  intlw 
enquiries,  yet  nave  never  been  able  arrive  at  that  full  faith  which 
tliev  eagerly  seek  after,  and  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  remove  all  ap¬ 
prehensions  and  doubts  ?  It  is  sufficient  to  state  these  coses,  and  to 
leave  them  to  the  good  sense  and  charitable  decision  of  those,  wboie 
minds  and  understandings  are  not  bound  down  by  the  fetters 'of 
prejudice.  Is  it  possible  to  reconcile  doctrines  of  this  kind,  with  the 
equity  of  the  divine  administration  ?  Or  with  the  liberal  declaratioi 
of  our  Lord  ?  In  w  hat  sense  are  we  to  understand,  that  it  will  be 
more  tolerable  for  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  in  the  day  of  judgment, 
tlian  for  those  to  whom  the  gospel  is  preached,  but  who  have  not 
profited  by  it  ?  These  cities  were  cities  of  the  most  abominable 
wickedness. — Their  crimes  were  shocking  to  human  nature;  andi 
allowance  shall  be  made  for  them,  how  much  more  must  we  expsci 
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it*  Tof  tliose  good  and  virtuous  men,  who  Iiave  lived  In  heathen 
countries,  Ignorant,  unavoidably  Ignorant  of  Jesus  Christ  ?  Men  will 
Im  rendered  accountable  for  the  talents  and  privileges  they  have  re* 
ceived,  not  for  those  which  they  never  enjoyed.*  pp.  54 — 57. 

*  Making  faith,  this  Inward  principle,  the  great  test,  and  tlie  sole 
test  of  the  Christian  character,  opens  many  doors  to  impositions ;  for 
it  is  easy  for  every  prodigate  to  set  up  pretensions  to  such  attaln- 
joents.  And  people  of  this  character,  witliout  any  serious  principles 
of  rtligion,  may  be  more  positive  and  clamorous  than  the  sincere 
tod  upright  Christian.  Another  unhappy  consequence  arises  from 
this  being  the  sole  test,  it  encourages  bad  people  to  cherish  their  evil 
dispositions  and  vices,  as  having  faith,  tney  arc  satisfied  that  all  is 
ell.  Further  1  have  to  remark,  that  this  doctrine  not  only  leads  to 
impositions  on  the  world,  hut  it  causes  men  themselves  to  fall  into 
IP‘0S8  mistakes.  It  is  not  cos^  to  make  plain  and  simple  people  com¬ 
prehend  what  is  meant  hy  faith ;  and  this  class  is  generally  the  dupe 
of  such  iiii{K>sitIons.  The  act  of  believing  may  appear  to  them  no 
mure  than  giving  their  assent  to  such  and  such  articles,  as  their 
fpirituul  guides  may  dictate,  without  making  the  smallest  edbrts  to 
understand  them,  or  any  attempts  to  examine  or  enquire  into  their 
truth  or  falsehood.  And  they  are  deterred  from  examining  or 
doubting,  by  being  assured  that  their  eternal  salvation  hangs  upon 
the  belief  of  such  doctrines.  A  man  may  he  a  deceiver  and  hypo¬ 
crite,  an  impostor,  dishonest,  fraudulent,  an  oppressor,  and  domestic 
ttrunt:  yet  all  these  may  be  overlooked,  hut  to  be  guilty  of  this 
Lind  of  heresy  can  never  be  forgiven.  We  hear  ranch  of  dangerous 
doctrines,  of  damnable  doctrines,  but  not  so  often  of  damnable 
setions.*  pp.  57,  58. 

Upon  (his  passage,  so  reinaikahle  above  all  things  for  in- 
fonclusivcness  of  reasoning,  we  have  to  notice,  that  the  Author 
has  completely  oveilookeil  the  nature  of  that  faith  which  is 
defined  to  be  saving,  by  the  theorists  whom  he  endeavours  to 
controvert.  We  know  of  no  sober  Calvinists  who  wish  to 
separate  faith  from  its  elTccts.  Tliey  consider  its  validity  as 
discoverable  only  by  its  effects,  and  perpetually  teach  that 
“  faith  without  works  is  dead.”  Again,  with  regard  to  the 
dilemma  to  wliicli  he  thinks  he  has  reduced  the  advocate  for 
the  necessity  of  faith,  we  must  be  per'idlted  to  say,  (hat  all  the 
consequences  he  enumerates  are  equally  ap)>licahle  to  the  uo- 
tjuesiiunable  import  of  Scripture,  and  we  transfer  them  to  that 
•utliority  which  says,  “  The  whole  world  lieth  in  the  wicked 
and  ‘‘  Without  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  God.” 
are  not  prepared,  nor  is  it  necessary  for  us,  to  say,  how 
9®^  will  deal  with  those  who  have  had  no  opportunity  of  bc- 
^ic^ing  (he  Gos|Kd  ;  but  of  all  those  who  have,  we  know  it  is 
•dd,  “  lie  that  belicveth  not  shall  be  damned  and,  If  yi 
believe  not  that  1  am  He,  yc  shall  die  in  your  sins.” 

At  page  77,  on  the  inutility  of  dark  ilociriiies,  Mr.  Watson 

UYS, 

*  If  this  then  be  the  case,  what  arc  wc  to  say  to  those  in- 
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structions  or  doctrines,  from  which  it  is  impossible  to  extract  lav 
one  duty,  and  which  cannot  be  applied  to  any  good  purpos^ 
What  good  end  can  be  answered  by  Acclaiming  on  origin^ 
sin,  and  telling  us,  that  we  are  liable  to  be  punished  for  th# 


ofience  of  Adam?  How  is  it  possible  to  reconcile  this  witli equity > 
la  this  the  judging  the  world  in  righteousness  ?  What  should  vr 
think  of  that  law,  that  should  subject  every  man  to  be  punished  for 
the  crimes,  not  of  their  fathers  only,  but  of  their  most  remote  an. 
cestor?  Can  this  be  called  glad  tidings,  which  is  what  the  gtnpe) 
otferS,  and  which  they,  who  call  themselves  gospel  preachers,  pretead 
that  they  alone  do  publish  ?  What  idea  can  we  form  of  God,  if  thii 
be  his  apiK)intment  ?  Will  this  make  him  the  object  of  our  love  i 
And  what  practical  purpose  can  we  derive  from  this  doctrine  ? 

*  Another  of  the  favourite  and  popular  doctrines  is,  that  man  can, 
of  himself,  do  nothing  which  is  good;  but  that  he  is  subjected  to 
condemnation  for  that  wickedness,  which  it  is  not  in  his  power  to 
avoid.  {^Sre  Flain  statement ,  p,  147,  ^  edit,']  He  is  represented ai 
destitute  of  every  good'  principle,  of  every  good  wish  and  desire, 
corrupted  to  the  very  corf.  Now  this  is  the  situation  in  which  mm 
is  placed  by  his  Maker,’— pp.  77,  78. 

He  here  triiiin|)hantly  asks,  alluding  to  the  doctrine  of  uni¬ 
versal  and  o^ig^na^  guilt,  “  Can  this  be  glad  tidings  ?**  We 
reply,  certainly  not  ;  it  never  was  so  denominated  :  but  we  ssk, 
Is  the  Gospel,  in  any  sense,  glad  tidings,  but  in  consequeace  of 
the  truth  of  this  doctrine }  Is  it  worthy,  in  any  sense,  of  the 
high  authority  which  has  introdnecd  it  with  so  many  remark* 
able  accompaniments,  if  man  is  not  nniyersally  exposed  to 
Divine  displeasure,  and  nnivc'rsally  depraved  by  transgressioa ? 
W  v  are  totally  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  sense  that  is  wbick 
may  be  attributed  to  the  words  of  Scripture,  that  may  redeea 
the  doctrines  of  Christ,  and  cspctrially  what  is  in  Scriptuif 
called  the  doctrine  of  the  cross,  from  the  charge  of  prejKisUrow 
and  egregious  trilling,  if  men  are  denied  to  be  dead  in  trespai>» 
and  in  sins ;  or  if  the  measure  of  their  moral  wretchedness  (M 
not  amount  to  their  being  by  nature  the  children  of  wrtlb. 
It  appears  to  us  the  only  reasonahlo  ground  for  the  valedictory 
injunction  of  the  Saviour  to  his  A|K)stles  :  “  Go  ye  into  all  lb* 

world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature.” 

It  would  be  a  fruitless  ainl  almost  an  endless  task,  to  follow 
Mr.  >Valson  through  all  the  forms  of  error  and  misconceptiow 
whidi  be  ban  exhibited.  After  an  unmeaning  paragraph,  il 
which  be  endeavours  to  distinguish  between  natural  and  uivnatni 
vices,  he  says 

‘  lint  there  are  other  vices,  which,  upon  examination,  we  ihrf 
see  it  is  no  easy  task  to  root  out :  it  is  not  the  work  of  a 
but  requires  much  perseverance  and  strenuous  efforts,  to  obtain  twsi 
them  a  deliverance.  Apply  this,  for  instance,  to  a  covetous  diipo* 
sition.  This  Is  a  natural  vice,  and  one,  the  most  difficult  to  be  ^ 
quereil.  It  mingles  with  the  blood  and  the  vital  parts.  It  is,  in  to®* 
cases,  a  hereditary  vice,  and  flows  in  the  veins  of  familica*  ^  * 
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try  to  cure  himself  of  this  vice ;  lie  will  find  this  not  to  be  the 
»ork  of  a  day  :  in  spite  of  all  his  cH'orts  and  resolutions,  it  will 
^uently  betray  its  meanness,  and  very  often  its  injustice;  and  I 
believe  the  instances  are  few,  wherein  you  have  seen  a  perfect  cure.’ 


believe 
pp.  8‘i,  88. 

The  Author  dillers  here  as  iinich  from  himself  as  from  most 
moralists.  For  upon  his  own  principles  men  are  not  naturally 
depraved  at  all ;  and  we  would  ask  him  bow  that  can  be  a  vice, 
icconlini;  to  bis  theory,  which  *  mingles  with  the  blood  and 
^  vital  parts/  which  is  ^  hereditarify  and  flows  in  the  veins  of 

*  families  ?’  We  have  generally  been  accustomed,  however,  to 
consider  covetousness  as  nuicli  u  vice  formed  by  habit,  as  drunk¬ 
enness  and  tjlnttony.  We  must  confess,  we  have  never  yet  seen 
inv  vict^s  which  wore  incurable,  and  very  few  that  had  been 
\\)n^  indulged  in,  from  which  it  was  easy  to  es(?ape,  hut  certainly 
none  that  the  |>ower  of  the  (iospel  could  not  overcome.  But  the 
object  for  which  the  Author  made,  the  above  rtMiiarks,  was  to 
4iew  that  sudden  conversions  could  never  subdue  such  ^  natural 

*  vices’  as  covetousness,  lyiii",  &ic.  At  page  ttl,  be  says, 

*  The  doctrine  of  sudden  and  instantaneous  conversions  is  another  , 
of  the  popular  and  fashionable  doctrines  of  the  present  day  ;  and  may 
be  set  down  as  one  of  those  very  common,  but  gross  impositions,  that 
eunare  the  credulous,  and  deceive  the  ignorant  ;  but,  in  general, 
procures  great  credit  to  those  who  have  the  audacity  to  pass  such  oil* 
upon  the  world.’ 

Now,  though  we  are  far  from  maintaining  that  all  conversions 
ire  sudden,  wc  should  he  glad  to  know  wbat  there  is  either  in 
philosophy  or  in  Scripture,  to  discredit  the  belief  that  a  wicked 
man  may  re<Tive  an  eflectiial  conviction  of  truth,  as  sudden  as 
the  lightning’s  flash,  and  as  powerful  as  the  voice  of  thunder  ^ 
What  is  then  to  prevent  tliat  Almighty  Agent,  who  says,  “  The 
^  wind  hloweth  where  it  listeth,  and  thou  liearest  the  sound 
“  thereof,  hut  canst  not  tell  whence  it  cometh,  and  whither  it 
“  goelh ;  so  is  every  one  that  is  born  of  the  Spirit,”  from  ef¬ 
fecting  those  moral  changes  which  are  pre-eminently  the  n^sult 
of  his  own  power,  as  suddenly  as  those  physical  changes  which  * 
we  continually  witness  and  experience  ?  Has  Mr.  Watson  never 
atet  with  sncti  conversions  f  Has  be  never  read,  or  if  be  has 
read,  does  be  mean  to  deny,  narratives  so  well  authenticated,  as 
those  of  Colonel  Gardiner,  and  the  Earl  of  Hoebester  ? 

We  shall  detain  our  readers  only  a  little  longer  with  a  ape- 
cimen  of  Mr.  Watson’s  doctrine  upon  worldly  amusements. 

/  FrofT)  the  preceding  part  of  our  Lord’s  history,  and  indeed,  from 
b»  history  in  general,  we  may  infer  that  our  Lord  was  no  enemy  to 
the  innocent  recreations  of  society*  and  that  he  does  not  debar  his 
^ipies  from  such  enjoyments.  Recreations  properly  chosen,  excite 
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cheerfulness;  and  cheerfulness  is  favourable  to  health,  andtoioeit, 
also,  of  the  most  amiable  virtues. 

‘  My  reason  for  taking  up  the  subject  of  recreations,  is,  in  the 
first  nlace,  to  contribute  what  1  can,  to  the  removal  of  that  gloo«, 
which  some  professors  throw  over  religion  ;  and,  in  the  second  pltct 
to  combat  tnose  illiberal  prejudices,  which  suppose  that  men  ire 
guilty  of  the  greatest  sin,  who  countenance  the  common  amusementi 
of  society,  although  among  that  number,  arc  found  many  men  of  the 
greatest  worth,  who  are  not  only  firm  believers  in  Christianity,  bot 
scrupulously  exact  in  the  perfoniiance  of  its  duties  :  and  thirdly,  to 
point  out  the  unhappy  consequences  of  such  gloomy  principles,  this 
operating  as  a  discouragement  to  real  religion. 

■  ‘  With  respect  to  music,  there  is  no  occasion  to  say  much  ;  for  this 
is  the  least  exceptionable  of  all  amusements.  This  is  a  delightful 
exercise  and  entertainment  to  many ;  it  enters  into  the  solemn 
services  of  religion,  and  contributes  there  to  exalt  our  devotion. 

*  £ut  dancing  is  cried  down  violently.  Indecent  dances  cannot  be 
censured  too  severely  ;  and  those  stage  dances  have  brought  the  ex* 
tTcise  itself  under  this  disgrace.  But  these  are  neither  encouraged 
nor  practised  in  our  common  assemblies,  nor  in  private  parties.  In 
such  places,  all  these  things  are  conducted  agreeable  to  the  strictest 
rules  of  decency  ;  and  perhaps  there  ivrc  few  entertainments  raort 
pure,  more  chaste  and  correct  in  every  moral  point  of  view  —Some 
alledge  llmt  Uiis  exercise  excites  bad  passions ;  but  those  must  hiri 
very  impure  hearts,  who  can  find  such  incitements  in  the  common 
dances.  And  nothing  can  be  better  calculated  to  produce  innocent 
cheerfulness,  particularly  in  an  assembly  of  young  people;  md 
nothing  can  be  more  w  isely  contrived  to  dissipate  melancholy,  IQ* 
temper,  and  dissatisfaction,  than  to  witness  the  grace  and  elegance  of 
thin  exercise ;  and  thus  yon  share  in  the  innocent  joys  of  the  rising 
generation.  That  mind  must  be  of  a  very  stubborn  sulkiness,  and  of 
a  texture  not  very  favourable  to  virtue,  which  refuses  its  assent  to 
the  general  harmony  of  such  company.  This  exercise  has  been 
countenanced  by  many  wise  men,  and  even  rigid  moralists.  Muse 
and  dancing,  entered  occasionally,  into  tlie  solemn  services  of  tb# 
Jews.  David  danced  before  the  ark  of  God,  with  all  his  mighU 
find  dancing  recouimended  in  the  Psalm  cxlix.fi. — Ld  us  praise  kit 
name  in  the  dajiceV  It  was  practised  by  the  Jews  on  occasions  of  re¬ 
joicing.  The  prophet  Jeremiah,  xxxi.  13,  foretelling  the  rcsloralioo 
of  the  Jews,  and  the  approach  ot  happier  days,  says — “  Then  shall 
the  virpfis  rejoice  in  the  iiancc,^^  Socrates  mentions  it  often  with  ip* 
probation.  The  present  morose  and  glcKiray  temper  which  hanp 
over  religion,  should  he  counteracted  by  directing  the  arauseinenu  o* 
young  pt-ople  to  wliat  is  different  from  sulkiness,  to  excite  che** 
fulness,  which  may  be  muintaiutd  in  perfect  consistency  with  puntj 
and  the  most  correct  morals. 

‘  'I'lie  amusement  of  the  theatre  has  certainly  subjected  itself  to 
much  censure,  by  countenancing  immorality.  Several  old  P^*y* 
highly  censurable,  on  account  of  the  looseness  of  their  niorjls :  >»• 
this  poison  is  often  conveyed  in  much  wit,  which  causes  the  ^"9* 
tg  pierce  deeper.  But  to  the  honour  of  the  present  age,  and  for  tw 
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interest  of  morality,  we  seldom  Hnd  any  thinp  of  this  nature  in  modern 
plays.  They  are,  in  penerai,  chaste  and  correct  in  these  points  ;  ami 
the  morals  uhich  some  of  them  inculcate,  are  excellent,  and  colcu- 
latetl  to  do  much  more  good,  and  much  less  harm  than  many  of  those 
declamations  which  are  called  sennon%  where  morality  is  abused,  and 
the  Christian  virtui‘s  treated  with  contempt. — Amusements  regulated 
by  virtuous  principles  are  rational  and  instructive.  The  present 
theatrical  representations  are,  however,  in  some  cases,  highly  cen- 
furable,  not  for  immorality  ;  but  for  a  great  deal  of  nonsense,  and 
fometimes  buffoonery,  introduced  upon  the  stage.*  pp.  174* — 177. 

Tlil'^  will  let  most  of  our  readers  into  the  secrets  of  the 
Uev.  Mr.  ^Va(sol^s  theoiojjy,  which  to  us  has  a  imich  greater 
r(scinh!anee  to  those  loost^,  supeiTiela),  and  contradictory  opi- 
oions  of  modern  philosophers,  which  are  made  up,  partly  of  the 
affected  seiisihility  of  deism,  urn)  partly  of  the  maxims  of  earnal 
and  worldly  men,  w  ith  some  slight  assistance  from  the  New  Tes- 
txinont.  th  in  to  that  sound  and  sober  theory  which  is  the  result 
of  a  diligent  and  laborious  investigation  into  the  Scriptures,  in 
short,  the  whole  of  his  system  seems  to  be  exactly  tliat  which  is 
to  be  find  witli  in  fashionable  novels  and  plays.  It  aiVects  great 
ns|>ect  to  the  Divine  character,  and  great  admiration  of  the  moral 
j)n*cep(s  of  Clirist,  while  its  utmost  aim  is  to  prune  off  a  few  of 
the  Diost  unsocial  and  gross  vices,  without  knowing  any  thing 
of  the  measure  of  human  guilt  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  the  vastness 
rtf  Divine  love  on  the  other.  Hy  divesting  Christianity  of  the 
doctrines  of  grace,  it  becomes  a  tamo,  useless,  uninteresting 
alike  cold  and  fruitless.  It  is  the  grace  of  the 
hospel  that  makes  it  a  Gosjicl.  The  testimony  of  Christ  is, 
tint  lie  came  “  to  call  sinners  to  repeutaiice.”  Ami  never 
^ill  niaidvind  at  large  receive  the  faithful  saying,  and  find  it 
worthy  their  acceptation,  but  as  it  discloses  to  them  llie  grace 
of  that  Saviour,  who  “  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners.’* 
his  evidently  very  easy  for  a  writer  or  a  preacher,  when  ho  has 
knued  a  sort  of  partial  survey  of  the  Gospel,  and  seen  much 
in  it  about  love,  and  meekness,  and  forgiveucss  of  injuries,  to 
iraai^ine  (hat  in  forming  a  strong  conception  of  the  amiablo 
wd  moral  spirit  of  IMiristianity,  he  has  in  fact  seized  upon  its 
niost  prominent  feature,  or  that  hy  which  the  whole  may  -he 
fairly  ejiitoinized.  Hut  wc  must  lie  allowed  to  remind  such 
persons,  that  in  selecting  out  of  a  complex  object,  that  one 
feature  or  cjuality,  which,  on  account  of  its  pre-eminence,  may  bo 
•ivd  to  diHjijrnute  the  whole,  we  must  .take  heed  that  our  par- 
lilies  for  some  one  of  its  (|ualities,  do  not  betray  us. into  an 
i  f^Tersight  of  its  most  essential  and  .prominent  parts.  The 
j  -Apostles  of  Christ  have,  wc  admit,  designated  the  whole  of  that 
^Tiihlage  of  truths,  tlie  Gospel,  by  one  principal  fact,  and  one 
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principal  doctrine^  but  Iben  it  >va8  on  account  of  the  supremt  f 
and  overwhelming  importance  of  that  one  fact  and  that  out  I 
doctrine.  It  is  the  cross  of  Christ  which,  with  them,  forms  ii  S 
once  the  distint^uishin^  s^lory  and  the  appropriate  desi^iutioo 
of  the  whole  (iospel.  It  was  the  doctrine  of  the  cross,  which 
they  held  up  above  all  others;  this  was  first,  and  last, and  ullio 
all,  in  their  tliscourses.  It  was  a  view  of  this  doctrine  of  atooe- 
went  and  salvation  by  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  alone,  as  bein^of 
somewhat  more  iin|>ortancc  for  all  mankind  to  know  and  beliefe, 
than  this  Author  appears  to  think,  that  made  one  of  them  sav, 

I  determined  not  to  know  any  tiling  amoni^  you,  save  Jesu^ 

“  Christ,  and  him  crucifit'd.”  We  recommend  to  Mr.  Watson 
a  little  closer  attention  to  the  writing  of  that  A))ostle,  before  hf 
ushers  his  next  volume  of  Dissertations  into  the  world  ;  and  we 
can  assure  him  that  he  will  ap)>ear  to  us,  and  we  think  we  mar 
say  to  the  religious  public  in  general,  much  more  in  character, 
when  he  invt^sts  his  theological  productiotis  with  a  larger  portion 
of  the  glory  of  the  cross,  the  doctrine  of  which  at  present  ap¬ 
pears  to  him  to  li^  foolishness,  hut  which,  he  must  be  aware, 
will  he  the  master-theme  of  those  ransomed  sjurits  who  art 
represented  as  exclaiming,  “  Thou  art  worthy,  for  thou  was! 

“  slain,  and  hast  redeemed  us  to  God  by  thy  blood.” 


Art.  V.  A  Short  Introduction  to  the'  Greek  Language;  contain¬ 
ing  Greek  Precepts ;  a  Speech  of  Clearchus,  from  Xenophooi 
Anabasis ;  and  the  Shield  of  Achilles,  from  Homer’s  Iliad.  Tnu* 
latcd  into  English.  8vo.  pp.  178.  Price  8s.  6d. 

^■'^11  IS  small  volume  was  originally  composed  for  the  earlf 
-*■  instruction  of  the  present  lx)rd  V^iseount  Falkland,  tod 
originated  in  the  Editor's  a))preliension  that  a  child  in  his  first 
efforts  to  learn  Greek,  has  sufficient  difficulty  to  contend  with, 
without  heiiig  embarrassed  with  Latin  as  an  intermediate  gukk 
The  selection  is  made  with  judgement.  The  Greek  precepts, aod 
the  extracts  from  llomer  and  Xenophon,  are  accompanied  each 
with  a  libentl  version,  and  with  an  exact  verbal  translation.  As 
examples  of  the  proper  mode  of  proceeding  in  the  lessons,  the 
first  ten  precepts  are  grammatically  analyzed  ;  and  so  much  of 
the  Eton  Greek  grammar  is  given  in  English,  as  relates  to  the 
article  and  nouns  substantive,  for  the  sake  of  a  more  conven>ett 
reference  in  parsing.  Concise  but  valuabfe  notes  arc  occaswi* 
ally  added  by  the  Editor. 

This  short  Introduction  may  be  recommended  to  the  fff! 
young  Greek  student,  as  a  useful  manual  fo  facilitate  hb•^ 
quaintaiicc  witli  a  language  in  which  are  preservwl  the  nobks* 
productions  of  human  genius,  and  the  most  interesting  portw®* 
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of  the  inspired  Volume;  but  let  him  learn  the  time  hen  it  is 
|Yro}>er  that  he  should  lay  aside  such  aids  as  are  here  providM 
for  him,  and  proceed,  without  verbal,  or  any  other  translations, 
turead  the  works  which  have  immortalized  the  -Greek  authors 
as  poets,  historians,  and  philosophers. 


An.  VI.  A  Lexicon  of  the  Primitive  IVords  of  the  Greek  LanguagCf 
I  inclusive  of  several  leading  Derivatives,  upon  a  new  plan  of  arrange¬ 
ment:  for  the  use  of  Schools  and- Private  Persons.  By  the  Rev. 
John  liooth,  Curate  of  Kirkby  Malzeard,  near  Ri{K)u,  Yorkshire. 
Svo-  [>t).  306.  Price  9s.  1817. 

A  (^’oinpendious  ctynioloij^ieal  (ireek  Lexicon  is  vl  denideratitm 
in  our  literature.  The  materials  for  such  a  work  have  been 
ahiindaiidy  provided  by  the  labours  of  numerous  distinguished 
•ichoUrs,  whose  researches  and  criticisms  have  done  so  much  in 
preparing  the  way  for  a  philosophical  arrangement  of  the  words 
ufthat  e\(piisite  language.  It  is  full  titne  that  the  Lexieons  of 
Sclirevelius  and  lledoric  were  superseded  at  our  classical  semi¬ 
naries,  hy  a  work  more  corresponding  to  the  present  improved 
hUte  of  philological  learning.  Such  a  deHideratum  is  not  sup- 
plietl  hy  Air.  Booth’s  publication.  His  plan  is  professeilly  a 
I  new  one.  Novelty  of  plan,  however,  is  in  itstdf  a  circumstance 
I  of  no  importance  to  any  work  ;  and  we  observe,  that  the  Author 
;  Ih  as  sensible  of  the  truth  of  this  remark,  as  we  ourselves  are, 
since  in  looking  for  the  a[)probation  and  su)>poit  of  the  public 
I  on  his  labours,  he  tlescrihes  them  as  tlesigned  ‘  to  assist  and  cn- 
1  *  courage  ill  the  study  of  the  Greek  tongue,’  itnd  expresses  his 

I  bo}>e,  that  ‘  this  Lexicon  will  be  found  of  peculiar  service  to 
I  *  learners,  and  of  some  utility  tc  pironcients  in  the  language.’  It 
I  is,  then,  on  the  ground  of  utility  that  the  claims  ot  the  present 
volume  to  patronage,  are  to  be  examined.  If  it  be  more  simple 
I  inil  comprehensive  in  its  arrangement,  more  luminous  and  nice 
I  in  its  definitions,  and  superior  in  the  facilities  which  it  may 
afford  for  ready  consultation,  than  its  predecessors,  it  will  de- 
^rve  our  commendation.  \Vc  must,  however,  confess,  that  its 
merits  in  these  respcnits  are  too  doubtful  to  receive  our  praise. 

I  Facility  of  reference  is  iin(|uestionably  necessary  to  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  a  Lexicon,  ami  this,  we  apprehend,  is  best  provided  for 
by  classing  the  whole  of  the  vocabulcs  of  a  language,  under  one 
tlpliabet.  Air.  Booth’s  lexicon  is  the  very  reverse  of  simple  in 
this  respect :  it  is,  indeed,  most  complex,  having  as  many  sepa- 
rite  alphabets  as  there  are  distinctions  in  grammar,  and  even 
more  than  these.  Thus  wc  have  two  alphabets  to  nouns  of  the 
first  declension  :  Class  1.  nouns  in  *,»»,  »»,'•  Class  2.  nouns  in 
•  pure,  fa,  a;.  Nouns  of  the  second  declension  have  their  dis¬ 
tinct  alphabet ;  and  so  of  the  others.  The  verbs  are,  in  like 
manner,  arranged  according  to  their  characteristic  letters,  and  a 
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separate  alphabet  is  used  for  each  class.  The  various  kinds  of 
adjectives,  preposiiious,  adverbs,  and  conjunctions,  are  sap^. 
rately  arranged  in  the  same  manner.  This  sort  of  classification 
we  consider  as  altogether  unnecessary  in  a  Lexicon,  uhich  n 
not  intended  to  supply  tli»*  place  of  a  grammar.  The  plan  of 
the  Port  Ro>al  Greek  Primitives,  is  perspicuous  and  easy,  and 
has  not  been  advantageously  exchanged  for  that  adoptAl  in 
tlie  present  work.  3Ir.  Booth's  lj<‘xicon,  it  may  be  reraark- 
e«l,  so  far  corresponds  to  tl»e  Primitives  of  iY/e«siVtir«  l>e 
Port  Hoyal,  as  to  be  rather  a  dictionary  of  leading  words,  than 
an  etymological  classification  of  radicals,  which  is  the  correct 
meaning  oi' primitii^e  ajiplied  to  words. 

The  definitions  included  in  this  Lexicon,  arc  given,  both  in 
Latin  and  English,  with  copiousness,  and  generally,  but  not 
always,  with  exactness.  W  e  shall  extract  a  specimen  or  taoof 
its  execution  in  this  respect. 

‘  G.  pi.  Dor.  Virtus,  fortitudo.  industria,  naviui— 

Virtue^  moral  goodness  uud  cjccllencet  courage,  valour,  fin  titude,  tnduf 
try,  activity,  enterphi^e,  q.  Mars.* 

These  sevenil  meanings  are  not  arrangeil  in  their  natonl 
order,  the  primary  import  of  the  word  not  being,  as  is  here 
intimated  hy  the  leading  English  explanation,  moral  yoodneti. 
The  senses  o\'  fertility,  goodness  as  appfuul  to  land,  and  praitt 
or  ylory,  might  have  been  added  on  the  authority  of  Plato  and 
Thucydides. 

‘  *000,',  r.  Dl.  Alt.  7:^  via,  iter;  ratio,  nietbodus;  auxilium 
vi;L‘  ;  iiisidi®  qua*  juxta  viain  §triiuntur — a  ivny,  path,  roadyjoumeifi 
vianner,  method,  way  of  proceeding,  provisions  for  journey,  ariatiew, 
relief  ' upon  the  road  ;  an  ambuscade,  tvnydaying,  ambush.' 

Glauciis,  ca?ridou8,  eaisius- — blue,  of  shy  colour,  azm, 
cerulean,  sea-green.' 

‘  venio,  accedo,  pervenio,  adsiun  ;  nttineo,  pertinco — tocoiKt, 
approach,  draw  near,  arrive,  be  present  ;  apjycrtain,  belong,  extend  tOi 
concern,  iin,  &  fi.  ''rjcor,  1.  «•  suhj.  »),*,  r,  pt.  iud, 

f.  obs.  The  present  tense  0/  thi.^  xu^rb  is  not  unfre(fuently  used  for 
preterperfect ;  c.  g.  ’aTo  ,uaitpoOi»  rTxourj,  procul  veucrunt,  they  cam 
from  Jar' 

^Ir.  Booth's  remark  scarcely  defines  the  use  of  the  terb 
in  the  sense  intended  :  it  is  more  correctly  render(*<l  as  a  presonl, 
♦Tkv,  /  am  come.  Hecuba,  in  initio.  8o  iu  lleb.  x.  7,  i  <*■ 
come. 


Art.  VII.  Pnncipia  Ihhraica^  comprising  a  Grammatical  Analysis  of 
Fire  Hundred  nnd  Sixty-four  Verses#  selected  from  the  liebrew 
Psulms :  in  which  are  found  nearly  all  the  Hadicol  Words  in  com* 
luon  Use,  occurring  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  To  which  is  pre¬ 
fixed,  a  concise  Hebrew  Grammar,  adapted  to  the  Analysis,  and 
so  arranged  as  to  illustrate  the  principles  of  tlie  language,  both 
with,  and  witliout  Points.  Jly  T.  K.  and  1).  .1.  8vo.  pp.  JWO.  Price 
15s.  1818. 

THB  aim  of  the  Authors  of  this  work  is,  ^  to  smooth  the  path 
‘  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  Hel)ie\v  Scriptures  and  we 
must  do  them  the  justice  to  express  an  opinion  decidedly  and 
;;roally  in  favour  of  tlieii  attempt.  They  have  unitedly  pro- 
ducpd  an  Introduction  to  the  reading  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  of 
distinguislied  excellence  and  utility.  Nothing  so  complete  of 
tlip  kind  was  ever  l>efore  put  into  the  bands  of  the  English  scho¬ 
lar,  who  is  here  provided  with  a  guide  to  Hebrew  reading,  wor¬ 
thy  of  his  confidence.  In  awarding  the  high  praise  to  which  the 
Authors  have  an  unquestionable  claim,  we  cannot  omit  the  coin- 
iiUMulution  duo  to  their  unassuming  manner.  There  is  here  no 
dogmatism,  no  ))resiimption,  no  afTectation  ;  hut  a  plain,  sedate, 
•straight- for  ward  ness  of  manner,  cpiite  suitable  to  their  oHiec  as 
instructors,  with  tlie  business  of  which  they  arc  thoroughly  ac- 
ijuainted,  and  the  duties  of  which  they  conscientiously  and  ably 
niscliurge.  Their  learning  is  never  usedfor  the  purpose  of  display, 
hut  is  invariably  employed  to  promote  the  solid  improvement  of 
those  ))ersons  who  luay  choose  to  avail  theinAelvcs  of  the  means 
here  provided  for  their  correct  instruction  in  the  kiiowleiige  of 
llobrou.  Tliey  arc  too  wise  to  publish  a  new  and  easy  methoti 
<*l  loaruiiig  the  language,  or  to  deceive  the  inexperienced,  by  en- 
cauiagiiig  the  notion  that  a  few  days  are  siitlicicnt  for  its  attain¬ 
ment.  But,  N\hilc  the  respectable  Authors  deal  fairly  by  the 
student,  in  exhibiting  the  extent  to  which  his  attention  must  be 
irivon  to  Hebrew,  if  he  would  learu  it  to  purpose,  it  is  due  to 
them  to  state,  that  they  have  furnished  liim  with  every  admis- 
dbh*  laoility  for  his  initiation  and  progress  in  it. 

I  lie  Authors  have  vt»ry  judiciously  constructed  their  work,  for 
the  iKc  of  the  two  ditf(Tenl  classes  of  Hebrew  readers,  the  Puiic- 
ti*^ts,  and  (he  Anti-piinetisls :  it  is,  however,  particularly  adapted 
lor  the  latter. 

1  he  Analysis  is  distributed  into  six  parts.  Through  the 
"hole  of  the  first  of  these  divisions,  every  change,  addition,  and 
“'ni'i'iion,  both  of  letters  ami  points,  is  explained,  in  the  re- 
pai  f^,  the  marks  of  refcnoiee  wldcli  have  most  frequent- 
1)  uceuri4Ml,  are  omitted,  exeepi  in  ll>e  eas4*  ol  ililVieult  and  iin- 
'••‘Uvl  tonus,  wliieli  are  constantlv  elucidated.  A  carelul  and 
repeut^Ml  pi  i  usal  of  the  first  part  of  the  Analysis,  cannot  fail  of 
imtuling  the  ^lud^!lt  who  prefer:^  reading  with  points,  into  the 
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|)roper  use  of  the  lansjiia^e  in  this  moro  couiiiU'x  form  ;  aixlbii 
|»frst‘vrruiKM»  throii<;h  tin*  nnIioIc  \^ill  h<*  the  nusins  of  furnishiar 
iiiin  for  tlie  ihtolli;rit)l,>  and  oHsy  cuinprohendihi;  of  any  |uno( 
the  Hebrew  liihle.  We  iio  not  perceive  in  (his  exeeliciu  «or)^ 
riihfT  delects  or  errors  of  iniporiunce  siitVicieiil  to  require  par. 
ticular  notice.  tT  (Jto,  o^aX/xoi/»>  «.  t.  x. )  Matt,  xviii  D.  (p.  3‘2)i| 
not  u  Hebraism. 


Art.  V’lll.  \arrative  of  a  Ucmlfuce  in  Algiers^  by  Signor  1‘aniDti, 
with  Notes  and  lllubtrationa,  by  Edward  blaquiere,  Eaq  K  N. 
Author  of  “  Letters  from  the  Mediterranean.*'  ^2.  2j.  boards 
4to.  pp.  R>7*  London.  ISIS.  ' ' 

*1'!'  is  justly  rciiiarked  by  the  Kditor  of  this  interesting  work^ 
that  next  to  the  great  question  of  Soutn- American  iinle- 
pendetice,nosid)ject  tlemaiuls  more  serious  consideration,  than  ibe 
state  of  Italy,  and  of  the  coast  of  Harbary.  This  is  discussett  aitii 
conhiderahlc  strength  of  argument  ami  force  of  eloquence,  intbe 
course  of  the  Author's  narrative;  and  wlien  it  is  considered thit 
he  is  a  native  of  t^ie  country  whose  cause  he  advocates,  and  con- 
set|ucntly  iicipiaintod  with  all  the  hardships  under  which  h 
labours,  and  ittal  he  has  betui  an  unwilling  ri'sident  iti  that  stale 
which  he  culls  upon  Kurope  to  chastise,  aiul  has  consequentlv 
witnessed  and  experienced  the  cruelties  it  is  in  the  practice  of 
intlicting,  a  double  share  of  atl«‘ntion  is  due  to  statement^  ^hich 
cumbitie  the  acute  reasoning  of  an  a()lc  theorist,  with  the  (inc- 
tioal  knowledge  of  a  matt  v\ho  has  s«s>n  much  of  the  world,  ami 
whose  perceptions  have  been  sharpened  by  adversity,  which  btt 
been  justly  styled  the  mother  of  wisdom. 

There  is  something  peculiarly  atfecting  in  the  contempUtioii 
of  Italy,  so  rich  in  native  genius,  in  the  tinest  remains  of  irU, 
and  the  most  interesting  recollections  of  former  greatness,  so 
tavourcil  by  nature  with  every  requisite  for  power  and  enjoy- 
ment,  yet,  with  all  her  intellecttial  fire  damped  hy  tyranny,  her 
rJioiccst  jiroduclions  of  ai  l  ilistrihnted  by  ruthless  invaders,  and 
all  her  assmiations  of  former  days  only  contrasting  more  painfully 
with  her  present  degradation.  In  that  line  country,  even  the 
choicest  gifts  of  nature  are  made  subserv  ient  to  the  sensual  and 
immoral  indulgences  which,  in  the  absence  of  every  great  and 
liberal  pursuit,  iH'eome  the  sole  occupation  of  life  to  her  op¬ 
pressed  inhabitants,  whose  vivacity  and  feeling,  checked  in  ill 
their  most  meritorious  sources,  produce,  like  negle<'ted  hot-bcdi, 
the  rankest  weetls,  where  care  and  encouragement  would  briii| 
forth  the  choicest  fruits.  Ad,  w lieu  we  turn  from  this  scene,  to 
contemplate  that  which  the  piratical  states  of  Barbary  afTord. 
how  much  more  diH'ply  must  we  be  atVected  and  appalled  I  In 
tlieiu  we  behold,  not  merely  the  insolence  of  despotism,  tk 
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i  \;iufT)|)h  of  imposture  ami  itlolatry,  ImiI  also,  crowds  of 
unhappy  wretches,  most  ol  them  prolesse«lly  fellow  Christians^ 

S  niaiiv  ol  them  our  fellow  countrymen,  ull  of  them  our  fellow 
1  cnVtnres,  loaded  with  chains,  condemned  to  u  toil  se\erer  than 
*  ilmtof  beasts  of  hnrden,  and  hohlinti:, merely  at  the  willof  feiocious 
I  ilespiOs,  the  uncertain  tenure  of  a  life  imhittered  hy  every 
I  ofMiflVrini;,  and  too  uficu  deprived  even  ol  hope,  that  coiisulution 
1  whieli  appears  to  he  peculiarly  consecrated  to  the  unhappy. 

That,  in  the  present  ilay,  when  so  much  philanthropy  has  been 
I  twdkened  throut;hout  Europe,  ami  such  unceasing;  exertions 
I  uiade  in  the  cause  of  humanitY>  for  the  emancipation  of  staves 
I  in  dinereiit  parts  of  the  world,  so  little  attention  should  liavc 
!  bt^n  shewn  to  those  who  wouhl  surely  on  a  first  view  appear 
!  the  most  nearlv  connected  with  ns,  in  the  essential  similarilies 
I  of  rclii'ion  and  manners,  is  a  moral  phenomenon  which  Cuii  he 
'  accounted  fur  only  by  looking  more  deeply  into  political  causes, 
than  the  simply  henevoleiit  would  in  Siich  a  case  imui^ine  to  be 
at  all  necessary.  There  can  he  but  little  doubt,  that  uu  unpar- 
(lonahle  de^;ree  of  toleration  of  the  iiisoleiiei;  of  the  Uarbary 
I  States,  jf  not  an  absolute  connivance  at  tluMii,  has  too  long  been 
I  shewn  by  some  of  the  most  powerful  Slates  in  Kurope.  ICiig- 
land  has,  however,  struck  one  forceful  blow  towanls  their  demo- 
I  lition,  and  it  only  remains  for  her  to  follow  it  up,  ami  (iir  others 
j  no  less  inten'sted  in  the  cause,  (a  common  one  for  the  interests 
\  both  of  commerce  and  humanity,)  to  act  in  concert  v^ith  her,  and 
I  to  recollect,  that  in  making  treaties  with  ptHjple  who  piidethem- 
[  lelvcs  on  their  perfidy,  all  half-measures  are  worse  than  nothing  ; 

I  tending  not  merely  to  weaken  their  own  hands,  hut  to 
I  slrcngilien  those  of  the  enemy. 

I  Signor  Pananti,  after  some  years  passed  in  Kn gland,  as  a 
place  of  rcfiigi'  from  the  misery  of  his  native  land,  torn  hy 
dissensions,  and  oppressed  by  a  foreign  yoke,  began  to  ft'el  that 
wo/(i(/ie  du  puysy  to  which  men  are  subject  exactly  in  pru|Kir- 
tion  to  the  rest  of  their  amiable  (pialitics.  He  accordingly  took 
his  passage  on  hoanl  a  Sicilian  brig,  hound  for  Palermo,  which 
wis  to  sail  from  S[)itheml  with  the  Mediterranean  convoy.  This 
convoy,  however,  was  unforinnaiely  snllered  to  sail  without 
it,  through  the  carelessness  ami  self-sulliciency  of  the  (.Captain, 
whose  name,  as  well  as  that  of  his  vesstd,  was  Hero,  a  misiioiiier 
which  givt^s  our  hero  the  opportunity  of  consoling  himself  for 
hie  disappointment,  with  the  rellectiou,  coucIhmI  in  the  lawiiia- 
bng  form  of  a  pnii,  that  he  was  not  the  fir^t  person  who  hud 
^11  sac  rifieed  to  the  folly  or  ambition  of  persons  bearing  that 
•ppollation. 

Hiis  false  step  in  the  Captain,  was,  as  is  generally  the  case, 
^®ll('W’i»d  by  Olliers  of  the  same  nature.  H  not  only  veiiiiired, 
contrary  to  the  wish  of  bis  passengers,  and  the  advice  of  his  creiy, 
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to  run  the  most  dangerous  parts  of  his  voyage,  TTiihout  con?of 
hut,  even  when  he  had,  hy  dint  of  mere  kindness  on  the  [Kiri  of 
the  elements,  rather  than  good  management  on  his  own,  arriveil 
in  safely  at  tlie  island  of  San  Pietro,  juTsisted  in  leaving  it  aj:iiQ 
regardless  of  the  persuasions  of  the  inhabitants,  and  learWsof 
the  Algerine  s(piadron  uhieh  appeared  in  sight,  almost  iiuinf- 
diately  after  his  leaving  the  j»ort.  It  has  been  justly  remarked 
that  fool-hardiness  is  not  ecurage  :  so  far  indeed  do  the)  diiler 
that  they  unM|ualities  which  are  scarcely  ever  unitetl.  Inihh 
rcilouht  dde  naval  Hero,  they  were  decidedly  distinct ;  for  no 
sooner  had  the  natural  consecpicnee  (»f  his  rashness  and  obstinicy 
ensued,  in  his  falling  into  tin*  p«»\ver  of  the  Algerines,  ihui  be 
hecame  stupified  with  fear,  an<l  ineapahh*  of  making  thesHgiite$t 
elVort  lor  the  preservation  of  his  vessf  l  or  ertwv.  After  some 
hours  of  agoni/.iug  suspense  to  the  passengers,  most  of  uliom 
were  within  a  few  days’  sail  of  their  homes,  the  ileeisive  Mow 
was  struck  ;  ami  they  were  called  upon  to  give  themselves  up 
as  prisoners,  tov  power  the  disgrace  ofiiuniern  times,  and  more 
fenieious  and  impityiiig  than  any  whose  records  stain  the  historic 
page  of  former  ages. 

‘  On  gaining  the  frigate  we  hud  no  siooncr  got  upon  deck  than  the 
barbarians  uttered  a  general  cry  of  victory,  usual  when  any  captures 
are  made.  .\  savage  joy  seemed  to  play  on  their  cadaverous  aspects. 
A  passage  being  opened  for  us,  between  the  armed  Turks  and  ^loo^ 
ish  sailors,  wc  were  conducted  into  the  presence  of  the  grand  /tait, 
supreme  commnuder  of  ilic  Algerine  squadron,  lie  was  seated  be* 
taeon  the  captains  of  the  live  other  frigates,  w’ho  had  assembled ia 
close  council  to  deliberate  on  the  measures  nccessaiy  to  he  taken 
with  us;  to  combine  future  ojve  rat  ions,  ami  finally  to  exult  in  their 
horrible  cclehrity.  Wc  were  interrogated  in  brief  and  haughty  terws, 
hut  neither  insult  nor  rudeness  was  olfered  to  any  of  the  party.  The 
grand  Rais  very  civilly  asked  us  for  our  money,  watches,  rings,  aud 
every  other  article  of  value  wc  had  about  our  persons;  in  order,  n 
he  obligingly  observed,  to  save  them  from  tlic  rapacity  of  the  people 
of  the  Black  Sea,  who  forined  a  considerable  part  of  the  crew,  uni 
whom  he  cordially  s;ud  were  all /ar/ii*.  lie  then  deposited  our  r^ 
spcctive  property  in  a  small  box,  faithfully  assuring  us,  that  all  should 
he  returned  on  our  leaving  the  vessel.  During  the  distribution  in  tht 
box,  he  repeatetl,  alternately  looking  at  the  captives,  “  quest©  p« 
ti,’*  “  this  is  for  you  ;**  **  quosto  allro  per  ti  ;**  but  perhaps  is  hb 
heart,  “  and  all  this  for  me.**  We  were  then  ordered  to  retire  ;  swii 
placed  upon  a  mat  in  the  Uais*s  outer  cabin,  began  to  reflect  on  out 
lu'w  situation.'  p.  3.>. 

It  is  not,  as  our  Author  justly  remarks,  the  first  shock  of  mis- 
foi-iunc,  thut  i'i  most  severely  ft  It  ;  tlic  mind  is  in  tact  then  morr 
ot'cupictl  with  the  novelty  of  the  situation,  than  with  ihf  eviho» 
it ;  more  intent  on  immoiliate  conttunplation  of  its  peculiaritir^i 
Umn  on  calculating  its  future  results.  The  first  few  days 
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ibelr  captivity,  the  Author  and  his  companions  were  diverted  in 
^rnc  nnmsure  from  dwcllinu:  on  their  own  niisfortunes,  hy  sym¬ 
pathy  in  the  fate  of  others  who  were  attacked  and  captured  by 
ihe  ferocious  Algerines,  who  shewed  their  inercih‘ss  nature,  in 
striking  oflT  tin*,  head  of  the  comutander  of  a  I'linisian  Corvette, 
iho  had  made  a  gallant  resistance.  The  Author's  retlectiuns  in 
ibhpitri  of  his  narrative,  are  in  the  true  spirit  of  phihisophy  ;  a 
clicerful  tlcteriuinalioii  to  make  the  best  of  every  thing,  appears 
to  have  actuated  him  ;  and  uiuh  r  tliis  enviable  frame  of  mind, 
which  is  in  itself  a  shield  against  calamity,  he  is  enabled  (o 
see  things  in  so  impartial  a  light,  as  to  acknowledge,  that 
eren  among  the  Algerines,  there  are  to  he  foiiinl  some  ho- 
noumhltt  exceptions  to  their  general  character,  and  that  the. 
Irj'alment  of  the  prisoners  on  board  the  vessel,  was  not  only 
fnv  from  insult  or  inhumanity,  but  that  the  females  in  particular 
were  treatetl  with  the  utmost  deference.  l)n  landing  at  Algiers, 
the  prisoners  were  brought,  in  long  and  pompous  procession, 
with  the  Rais  at  their  head,  to  the  palace,  where  the  captives 
ire  exiniinetl,  and  prizes  condemned.  The  party  consisted, 
besides  the  captain  and  his  crew,  of  our  Author,  the  Chevalier 
Kossi,  his  wile,  and  children,  who  were  returning  to  their  na- 
tire  country,  after  a  long  residence  in  England,  a  Mr.  ’rerreni, 
of  b'ghorn,  who  was  taking  out  merchandize  from  this  country, 
his  brother  Antonio,  an  artist  of  distinguished  merit,  who 
was  going  (<»  make  a  pieturesque  tour  in  Sicily,  a  Calabrese^ 
who  had  served  many  years  in  our  navy,  a  lady,  who  was  going 
to  join  her  husband  on  his  return  from  the  East  Indies^  and 
youngfemule,  whose  lomantic  history  inspires  a  sentiment  of  deep 
regret  ut  its  inelanclioly  termination.  After  achieving  the  laudahU 
purpose  for  whicn  she  came  to  England,  and  hastening  back  to 
her  lovei ,  in  Sicily,  with  the  cumpetence  the  want  of  which  had 
been  the  only  bar  to  their  union,  having  cheerfully  endured  every 
bardship  of  the  voyage,  she  fell  a  victim  to  her  grief,  during 
her  detention  in  Algiers  from  the  object  of  her  choice.  Our  rea¬ 
ders  may  now  have  some  idea  of  the  following  scene. 

‘  A  large  awning  being  extended  in  front  of  the  house,  the  scena 
djorily  opened,  exhibiting  the  members  of  the  Regency  in  Imrbarouf 
P^Qip,  and  horrid  majesty,  seated  before  us,  accompanied  by  th« 
ilcmas,  or  expounders  of  the  law,  and  principal  agas  of  the  divan. 

wviv  then,  without  further  ceremony  or  preamble,  asked  for  our 
papers,  which  wore  duly  examined  :  nor  was  that  canting  gravity 
vaiu.ng  on  thU  occasion,  which  is  uaimlly  assumed  to  justify  acts  of 
fipoio  and  plunder.  They  were  then  presented  to  the  Hnglish  Con- 
"  host*  presence  is  alw  ays  required  on  these  examinationa  to  verify 
claims  lie  may  have  to  make.  Tliis  gentleman  soon  saw  the  insul- 
‘Ciency  of  our  documents ;  but  stimulated  by  the  goodness  of  his  licart, 
sentimenu  of  pity  for  persons  iu  our  unhappy  cuDdItion,  lie  roadt 
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every  possible  exertion  to  extricate  us  from  tlie  appalling  dilcm^ 
with  which  ue  were  now  threatened.  The  circumstance  of  lome  o( 
the  party  beln^  natives  of  a  country  united  to  the  dominion  of  France 
did  not  restrain  the  C'onsul’s  generous  efforts.  We  were  unfortunite' 
and  that  was  sufficient  to  ensure  the  protection  of  an  EnglUhnun* 
ilut  Rais  llatnida  boldly  sustained  the  remorseless  laws  of  piracy  • 
dr  nving  the  finest  distinction  imaginahle  between  domiciliation  ami 
nationality,  he  proved  himself  a  most  able  juriconsult,  according, « 
least,  to  the  Atriean  code  of  public  laws. 

*  “  A  good  prize!  prisoners!  slaves!”  was  now  murmured  througl) 
the  council,  and  soon  communicated  to  the  crowd  assembled  without* 
w  hieli  by  its  cries  and  vociterution  seemed  to  demand  such  a  decision. 
The  Hriti^h  Consul  then  formally  demanded  the  English  lady,  aoii 
her  children;  upon  tliLs  being  accorded,  the  Chevalier  Rossi,  her 
liushand,  advanced  a  few  steps,  and  with  dignified  courage,  supported 
his  claim  to  liberation,  on  the  principle  of  liaving  married  an  Lnglhli 
woman,  and  of  also  being  the  father  of  tw  o  Rritish  subjects,  his  chil* 
dren  :  this  applicati(»n  being  successful,  he  soon  rejoined  his  nnxioui 
wife  and  ehildri^i.  Another  attempt  w’as  made  in  fiwour  of  us  alhby 
the  Consul,  hut  w  ithout  effect  :  tliis  was  follow  ed  by  a  cry  inthehiii 
of  Schiavi!  Sclilavi !  “Slaves,  Slaves;”  whicli  horrible  word  irts 
eclmed  by  the  multitude.  I  he  members  of  the  council  then  rose,  ind 
on  the  assembly’s  being  dissolved,  the  consul  and  his  attendants,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  Chevalier  Rossi  and  family  departed,  leaving  ui  the 
devoted  victims  of  slavery,  in  a  state  of  immoveable  insensibility,  as 
one  who  scarcely  hears  the  thunder  when  he  is  enveloped  by  the  lurid 
glare  of  its  lightning. 

•  ‘  Hefbro  w  e  had  recovered  from  our  stupor,  we  were  led  off  under 
the  Grnudr  Scrivatin  and  (uiardian  li(ishn%  who  conducted  us  overs 
considerable  part  »)f  the  city,  accompanied  by  a  great  number  of  spec¬ 
tators.  it  being  Friday,  the  Moorish  sabbath,  hundreds  of  the  inhdeli 
in  coming  from  the  mosque,  w  ere  soon  attracted  in  every  direction  to 
enjoy  this  new  spcetaele  of  degraded  Christianity. 

‘  .Arrived  at  Fiiscialick,  or  palace  of  the  Pasha,  inhabited  at  present 
by  the  Dey,  the  Hrst  objeet  that  struck  our  eyes  were  six  bleedinf 
heatls  ranged  along  before  the  entrance  !  ! !  And,  as  if  this  dreadful 
sight  was  not  sufficient  of  itself  to  liarrow  up  the  .soul,  it  was  still  fsr- 
ther  aggravated  by  the  necessity  of  our  stepping  over  them,  in  order 
to  pass  into  the  court.  They  were  the  heads  of  some  turbulent  Agss, 
w  ho  had  dared  to  murmur  against  the  Dey’s  authority.  Our  fern 
naturally  suggested  them  as  having  been  severed  from  the  hesdi 
of  Christians,  and  purposely  placed  there  to  terrify  the  new  inmates  of 
this  fatal  region.  A  dead  silence  prevailed  within  the  walls  of  the 
building,  in  which  suspicion  seemed  to  have  made  her  abt)de;  while 
fear  was  depicted  in  every  face.  Peittg  ordered  to  range  ourselves 
before  the  l)ey’s  w  indow .  to  feast  the  despot’s  eyes,  he  soon  ip* 
proaehed,  looking  at  us  with  a  mingled  smile  of  exultation  and  coo* 
tempt ;  then  making  a  sign  with  his  hand,  we  were  ordered  todeotrt; 
and,  after  a  third  circuit  of  the  tow  n,  arrived  before  a  large  dark  look¬ 
ing  budding,  on  entering  which  we  stumbled,  as  if  by  an  involunl^ 
impulse.  It  was  the  great  BagnOf  a  house  of  reception  for  Chnstiio 
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F  ^vcs.  Hence  one  of  iu  pompous  titles,  liafios  os  Escla%>os,  ^hich 
I  without  cilJing  the  pill  nuite  so  much,  may  lie  plainly  rendered  by 
ihe  simple  word  prison.  Every  fibre  trembled,  and  our  limbs  tottered 
under  us,  us  we  traversed  the  horrid  receptacle.  Ilie  first  words 
thich  escaped  the  keeper  after  our  entrance  were,  whoexrr  is  brought 
I'uio  this  housCy  becomes  a  slave.**  He  might  as  well  have  added. 

Lasciate  ogni  speransa,  voi,  die*  utrate  !* 

«  In  passing  through  the  dark  and  filthy  court  yard,  we  were  sur¬ 
rounded  bv  a  multitude  of  slaves,  bearing  about  them  all  the  signs  of 

IibandoneJ  sufi'erers.  They  were  ragged,  lank,  and  haggard,  with 
the  head  drooping,  eyes  sunk  and  distorted,  cheeks  imprinted  by  the 
I  t'urrows  of  protracted  wretchedness,  which  seem  to  have  withered  the 
I  loul,  and  by  destroying  the  finer  impulses  of  their  nature,  Idt  no  trace 
I  of  pity  for  the  sulierings  of  others,  so  that  we  pitssed  without  the 
I  iligntest  manitestation  of  that  sympathy  so  naturally  expei  ted  in  such 
I  lituatioii.  Exhausted  by  long  confinement,  and  wrapt  up  in  a  sense 
of  their  own  melancholy  fate,  our  appearance  was  viewed  with  a  stu¬ 
pid  indifference,  unaccompanied  by  any  fellow  feeling.  During  the 
f  k'w  intervals  unoccupied  in  the  public  works  they  remained  shut  up, 
i  wandering  about,  like  pallid  spectres,  iu  this  house  of  darkness,  and 
I  lorrow. 

I  *  Our  ascent  up  the  prison  staircase,  w'as  not  unlike  that  of  a  male- 
[  factor,  wlien  mounting  the  scaffold;  but  as  some  indulgence  is  gene- 
^  rally  granted  to  condemned  criminals,  the  keeper  treated  us  during 

Itlie  tirst  day,  with  particular  attention  and  resnect ;  inviting  us  into 
hU  own  apartment,  and  insisting  that  we  should  partake  of  his  dinner, 
thus  making  up  for  the  anxiety  and  fasting  of  the  preceding  day. 
There  were  at  the  table,  besides  myself  and  fellow  passengers,  three 
daves,  who  had  been  many  years  in  captivity,  and  were  persons  of 
E  birth  and  education.  Amongst  the  rest  w’as  Signor  Artematc  of 
!  Trieste,  who  possessed  a  mind  adorned  by  education,  and  a  character 
5  fonned  by  long  retlection,  and  adversity,  with  the  truest  ingredients 
I  of  friendship.  In  reciprocal  misfortune  the  consoling  voice  whs  not 
I  long  silent.  Like  Attilius  Hegulus,  we  also  were  in  servitude,  on 
i  that  very  shore  which  saw  the  iioman  hero  perish  for  his  country  ; 

I  happily  if  like  him,  we  could  evince  the  same  intrepidity  of  soul,  and 
!  hrmness  of  character.* — o.  69. 

4 

I  It  is  impossible  to  read  such  details  as  the  preceding,  and 
1  those  which  iiiimediately  follow  it,  without  a  feeling  of  the  ileep- 
\  tst  commiseration  for  the  numbers  of  unfortunate  beings  who 
I  have  languished  away  their  existence  under  cirpumstances  such 
I  M  our  Author  describes,  wherein  personal  sutferings  have  biHUi 
I  itggravatod  by  mental  refinement,  and  resignation  to  the  will  of 
[  heaven  iinbittered  by  reflections  on  tbe  cruelty  of  countrymen  and 
I  relations,  who  could  suffer  them  thus  to  pass  their  days  iu  sla- 


t  Ye  heirs  of  hell 

[Here  bid  at  once  your  ling’ring  hopes  farewell. 

Boto. 
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vrry,  not  only  making  e?cn  an  cfl’ort  in  tlieir  Wialf^V^t 

oitoii,  it  is  to  Ih'  foarod,  in  the  actual  enjoyment  of  tlic  very 
]>crty,  which,  if  properly  applied,  woidd  cflect  the  liberttio® 
of  its  rightful  owners.  Of  this  description  is  the  folloninj 
instance. 

‘  On  another  occasion  the  situation  of  a  still  more  unfortumtf 
fchu  c,  was  equally  calculated  to  excite  my  indignation  and  fiympaih^. 
He  was  sorrowfully  seated  under  an  old  nail :  at  his  feel  there  Ity  ^ 
immense  load,  umier  which  he  seemed  to  have  sunk;  his  visage  w» 
jMiliid  and  meagre;  with  looks  full  of  wildness,  and  eyes  tixedonthe 
ground,  all  expressing  strong  signs  of  premature  age,  brought  oab? 
grief  and  sufferings  ;  raising  his  head  he  seemed  to  become  more  agj. 
tated,  and  striking  his  breast  and  forehead  several  times,  deep  t>igU 
set'ined  to  relieve  his  mind  from  some  internal  paroxysm  of  despair, 
“  W  hat  can  be  the  matter  my  friend,*’  said  I,  addressing  myself  to  Uit 
unfortunate  wretch.  “  \\  liy  all  the.se  signs  of  misery  and  distresi?’* 
“  I’oor  Christians,”  he  replied  “  there  is  no  help  for  thorn  in  tliii 
world  !  and  their  groans  are  not  heard  in  heaven.  I  was  born  in  Na. 
pies,  but  what  country  Inve  I !  Nobody  assists  me;  i  am  forgoltrn 
by  all.  I  was  n%ble,  rich,  and  illustrions,  in  the  place  of  my  birth; 
see  liow'  wretchedness  and  slavery  can  change  the  face  of  man  It 
is  now  eleven  years  since  my  sufferings  began,  during  w'hich  lime  I 
liave  in  vain  solicited  the  assistance  of  relatives  and  fellow-creoturw, 
hut  all  to  no  purpose,  there  being  no  longer  any  one  on  whom  I  cm 
place  hope  or  reliance.  'I'o  whom  therefore  can  1  turn  myeyafbr 
support  ?  What  ha\  j  I  done  to  deserve  so  much  oppression  and 
sufferings?’”  p.  91. 

The  i  ml  net  nient  of  such  a  frame  f»f  mi  ad  as  this,  is  one  effect 
of  the  power  of  uilliction,  wldc’i.  inore  than  a!iy  other,  oughtto 
be  depivi  ateti,  and  guaiilcd  a*;  dust.  Unfortunate  indeed  is  be, 
whom  sorrows  ii  ritutc  rather  than  correct,  pitiable  above  ill 
others,  the  hapless  being  who,  at  once,  limls  himself  forsaken  by 
uian,  and  in  his  despair  estrangt^  himself  from  (iod !  Forta- 
nati'ly  lor  Signor  Paiianti,  he  was  not  doomed  to  experience, 
personally,  the  evils  ol  wliieb  he  was  siiilieiently  agonized  by  wH- 
iiessing  I  lie  elleels  in  others.  iJy  the  indefatigable  exertions  of 
bis  friemis,  the  I'lievalier  Rossi  and  his  wife,  and  the  lieiievolwt 


co-operation  of  !Mr.  Macdoiinel,  the  English  (’onsul,  whose  cht- 
racter  n)>])ears  to  he  an  oj)itoine  of  all  timt  is  di*sirable  in  m 
important  an  oflicial  character, as  the  Representative  of  a  Nation 
ought  to  Ik‘  considered,  the  delightful  words,  ‘  7V  aid  franco^ 
S  ou  are  free !"  wme  pronounced  to  liiin,  just  alter  he  bad 
worn  the  badge  of  slavery  long  euougii  to  allow  him  to  loro 
some  estimate  of  its  tlegruding  and  paraly  zing  powers  over  ^1 
the  best  energies  of  man.  Tlie  circu instance  of  a  slave’s  libera¬ 
tion,  without  ransom,  so  itnmedialely  ulier  his  captivity,  ^ 
almost  unique  in  the  annals  of  Algii  cs,  and  Signor  Rananti* 
accouutof  hb  I'ceiiogs  ou  the  occa^dou,  is  marked  with  all  Ujcti* 
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I  Ticity  and  eloquence  of  the  country  whicli  gave  hiui  birth.  The 
fint  flo'ck  to  hisi  transports  arose  from  his  lieing  obliged  to  leavo 
hisi*amp''ulons  under  circumstances  so  diderent  from  his  own ;  the 
next,  from  finding  that  though  restored  to  liberty,  he  was  deprivetl 
of  every  thing  else,  except  what  he  inmiediately  inherited  from 
nitare.  Ills  clothes, , money ,  books,  and  inerehaiidize,  were  all 
<»ono,  past  recul;  and  even  his  icaims<^‘rip(s,  those  precious  trea- 
>ures  of  the  learned  and  ingenious,  who  so  seldom  possess  any 
more  negotiable  kind  of  wealth,  were  likewise  spoiled  by  the 
hinds  of  the  barbarians,  and  he  mourns  over  them  with  thefond- 
of  a  parent,  or  a  lover,  calling  upon  all  who  have,  like  him, 
|)|ic*»d  their  chief  enjoyment  in  the  luxury  of  iiitelhrctual  refiiie- 

Imeiit,  to  lament  with  him  in  his  loss.  Still,  however,  like  Fene- 
lon,  who,  when  told  that  his  hooks  were  destroyed  by  lire,  replied, 

**  1  should  have  ilerived  no  profit  from  them  if  they  had  not 
“  taught  me  patiently  to  hear  with  their  loss,”  he  evinces  in  his 
[  very  mode  of  grieving  for  them,  how  much  he  retains,  in  retain- 
!  iog  the  cheerful  spirits  under  which  they  had  probably  been 
I  cumposed.  lie  finds  out  that  every  thing  in  this  world  is  lialdo 
I  to  be  lost,  and  he  makes  out  a  humorous  catalogue,  among  which 
he  gives  no  undue  importance  to  his  own  eftiisions ;  he  is' 
well  known  as  an  author  in  his  native  country,  and  his  Editor, 
who  has  proved  himself  an  adeipiate  judge,  Invars  testimony  to 
(he  ingenuity  and  merit  of  his  performances.  Mr.  Blaquiero 
likewise  confirms  the  truth  of  our  Author’s  statements  respecting 
the  condition  of  the  slaves  in  Algiers,  say  ing  indeed  that  instead 
of  being  overcharged,  they  present  only  a  small  jiart  of  the  evils 
to  which  these  ill-fated  beings  are  subjected  ;^yet  what  addi¬ 
tional  miseries  ran  be  thought  of  in  such  a  picture  as  the  follow¬ 
ing  ! 

*  No  sooner  is  any  one  declared  a  slave,  than  he  is  instantly 
stripped  of  his  clothes,  and  covered  with  a  species  of  sack-cloth : 
he  u  also  generally  left  without  shoes  or  stockings,  and  often  obliged 
'  to  work  bare-headed,  in  the  scorching  rays  of  an  African  sun.  Many 
lalTcT  their  beard  to  grow  as  a  sign  of  mourning  and  desolation, 
vhile  their  general  state  of  filth  is  not  to  he  conceived.  Some  of 
these  wretched  beings  are  destined  to  make  ropes  and  sails  for  the 
K^uadron :  thc^e  are  constantly  superintended  by  keepers  who  carry 
whips,  and  frequently  extort  money  from  their  victims,  as  the  price 
ofsonie»\hat  less  rigour  in  the  execution  of  their  duty;  others  belong 
to  the  Dey’g  household  ;  and  many  arc  employed  by  the  rich  Moors, 
^0  may  have  bought  them  at  market,  in  tlie  lowest  drudgery  of 
aomcstic  employment.  Some,  like  the  beasts  of  burthen,  arc  em¬ 
ployed  in  carrying  stones  and  wood,  for  any  public  buildinga  that 
niay  be  going  on  :  these  arc  usually  in  chains,  and  justly  considered 
.  “the  worst  among  their  oppressed  brethren.  What  a  perpetuity  of 
tmors,  scries  of  anguish,  and  monotonous  days  must  not  theirs  be  ! 
without  a  bed  to  lie  on,  raiment  to  cover  them,  or  food  to  support 
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Two  black  cakes,  like  those  already  alluded  to,  and  tUrovn 
as  ir  intended  tor  dogs,  is  their  principal  daily  sustenance 
?  it  not  been  for  the  charity  ot  a  rich  Moor,  who  left  a  leaacv 
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that  pur;  ose,  hriday,  the  only  day  they  arc  exempted  from  worL 
would  have  seen  them  without  any  allowance  whatever.  Shut  up  n 
night  in  the  prison,  like  so  many  iiialefactors,  they  are  oblig^lo 
sleep  in  the  open  corridor,  exposed  to  alt  the  inclemency  of  the 
seasons,  in  the  country  they  are  frequently  forced  to  lay  in  the 
open  air;  or,  like  the  Troglodite  of  old,  shelter  themselves  incavemi 
Awoke  at  day-hght,  they  are  sent  to  work  with  the  most  abusive 
threats,  and,  thus  employed,  become  shortly  exhausted  under  the 
w  eight  anil  severity  of  their  keepers'  whips.  Those  destined  to  link 
w\  lls  and  clear  sewers,  are  for  whole  w’eeks  obliged  to  be  up  to  their 
middle  in  water,  respiring  a  mephitic  atmosohere :  others  employed 
in  quarries,  are  threatened  with  constant  oestruction,  which 
comes  to  their  relief.  Some  attached  to  the  liarncss  in  which  beam 
of  the  field  are  also  yoked,  are  obliged  to  draw*  nearly  all  the  loid^ 
and  never  fail  to  receive  more  blows  than  their  favoured  companion, 
the  ass,  or  mule.  Some  are  crushed  under  the  falling  of  buildingi, 
whilst  others  perish  in  the  pits  into  which  they  are  sent  to  be  got  rid 
of.  It  is  usual  fm  one  and  two  hundred  slaves  to  drop  oif,  in  the 
year,  lor  want  of  Tood,  medical  attendance,  and  other  necessariei; 
and  wiK*  to  those  w  ho  remain,  if  they  attempt  to  heave  a  sigh,  or 
compl.iin  in  the  hearing  of  their  inexorable  master.  The  shghteit 
oHence  or  indiscretion  is  punished  with  two  hundred  blows  on  the 
soles  of  the  feet,  or  over  the  back  ;  and  resistance  to  this  shocking 
treatment  is  often  punished  with  death. 

‘  When  in  marching,  a  poor  slave  is  exhausted  by  sickness,  fati^, 
and  the  cruelty  of  his  usage,  he  is  inhumanly  abandoned  on  the  high¬ 
road  to  be  insulted  by  the  natives,  and  trod  under  foot  by  the  pit- 
sengers  They  frequently  return  from  the  mountains,  wdth  the  blood 
trickling  from  their  limbs,  which  are,  with  their  whole  body,  covered 
with  scars  and  bruises.  One  evening,  towards  dark,  1  was  called  toby 
a  hoarse  voice :  On  drawing  nearer  1  beheld  an  unhappy  beioe 
stretched  on  the  ground,  foaming  at  the  mouth,  and  with  the  blood 
bursting  from  liis  nose  and  eyes.  1  had  scarcely  stopt,  struck  with 
horror  and  apprehension,  when,  in  a  faint  voice,  the  word  Chrii- 
tian  !  Christian!**  was  repeated.  “  For  Heaven’s  sake  have  pity oo 
my  sufierings,  and  terminate  an  existence  which  I  can  no  longer 
support!”  ‘‘  Who  are  you?*’  w’as  my  reply.  “  1  am  a  slati,** 
saui  the  poor  creature,  and  we  are  all  badly  treated  I  An  Oldik 
of  the  militia,  who  was  passing  this  way,  and  happening  to  be  neir 
me  at  the  time,  exclaimed,  in  an  angry  tone,  ‘  Dog  ot  a  Chriitiin, 
how  dare  you  stop  the  road,  when  one  of  the  faithful  passes  ?*  Thk 
was  follow  ed  by  a  blow  and  a  kick,  which  threw  me  down  a  height  of 
several  feet,  and  has  left  me  in  this  condition.’  ”  p.  90, 

T'lie  number  of  the  victims  of  difierent  nations  who  wen 
captured  on  the  same  cruise  as  that  in  which  our  Author 
hi  s  eompunions  were  made  prisoners,  amounted  to  two  hundretl- 
This  was  about  two  years  before  Lord  Exmouth's  attack  u(>oi 
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\liricrs,  lilt  by  the  successful  issue  of  that  enterprise,  our 
rttiItTS  will  be  ^lacl  to  hear  that  our  Author's  friends,  as  well 
jicveral  hundred  other  captives,  were  set  at  liberty.  We  believe 
thit  there  are  none  wlio  will  not  be  better  pleased  that  this  blessing 
>boul(i  be  insisted  upon  as  a  right,  than  that  it  should  be 
purchased,  as  it  had  been  before,  by  way  of  favour  ;  for  surely  it 
if  equally  iminditic  and  servile  for  Itritain  to  pay  tribute  to  these 
luercih^  pirates,  in  Uie  form  of  ransom,  thus  acknowledging 
tbfir  right  to  traflic  in  human  flesh,  and  to  break  with  impunity 
iheiuost  solemn  le>agues,  for  the  observance  of  which,  moreeiviliied 
nations  think  themselves  bound  to  stand  hostages  to  each  other. 
That  the  Slates  of  Barbary  know  the  advantage  of  good  faith, 
where  their  own  interests  are  conoerned,  may  l>e  pretty  clearly 
Mvn  hy  the  readiness  with  which,  in  spite  of  their  natural  distrust 
ind  hatred  of  each  other,  they  can  enter  into  such  arrangements 
as  they  think  necessary  to  enable  them  to  carry  on  tlieir  de- 
t^uhle  system  of  piracy,  without  fear  of  incurring  the  chastise- 
uent  which  outragtMl  justice  and  humanity  call  so  loudly  for, 
aud  which  we  would  hope  will  be  determined  upon,  by  the 
Sorereigns  who  meet  together  professedly  for  the  advantage  of 
Europe,  unless  they  adopt  the  opinion  communicated,  by  way 
of  consolation  to  our  Author,  hy  the  (Utmrdian  Hatthiif  that 
I  *  slavery  is  the  natural  state  of  man,  that  all  depends  on  the 
[  ‘  law  of  the  strongest ;  on  circumatanccs  and  necessity.’  It  is 
i  well  for  wliat  remains  of  the  liberty  and  happiness  of  Kurope, 

F  that  this  (wiiurdian  iiattha  had  not  the  honour  to  be  born  of 
\  any  of  the  race  who  have  a  legitimate  right  to  give  their  opinions 
\  on  the  government  of  their  fellow -creatures,  and  to  enforce'  them, 

L  by  dint  of  arms,  where  tliey  may  not  hup|>€n  to  be  deemed 
I  sufliciciitly  palatable  without. 

I  Signor  Pananti  has  given  as  minute  an  account  of  the 
p  pft'sent  state  of  Algiers,  as  bis  own  observations,  and  the 
[  Ust  information  be  could  procure,  enabled  him  to  form ;  and 
I  ihough  from  I  lie  extreme  jealousy  of  the  l\ioors  with  res- 
i  pect  to  their  interior,  and  the  utmolute  nature  of  their  govern- 
I  ment,  which  r<*n(lers  any  ap|x»arancft  of  minute  inquiry  into 
;  organization  a  very  dangerous  exercise  of  curiosity,  not 
®ucli  new  matter  can  be  expecUnl ;  yet  the  smallest  addition 
I J*  vihiable  concerning  the  internal  situation  of  a  country  which 
;  ^  as  it  at  present  stands,  of  far  more  consequence  to  Europe, 
I  all  the  unexplored  regions  of  Africa,  which  by  that 
I  principle  so  common  in  liumun  nature,  of  overlooking  the 
t;  prwent  for  a  distant  and  uncertain  g^Knl,  have  excite<l  so 
I  ®uch  greater,  and  so  disproportionate  an  interest.  The  most 
.jrduihle  of  our  Author's  remarks  are  those  which  are  more  im- 
i  ^ittely  his  own,  on  the  agriculture,  traile,  and  nroductions  of 
i  His  account  also  of  its  military  force  will  be  found  in^ 
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trreslinp,  nnd  his  refleclions  upon  the  nature  of  its  ^overonint, 
aiul  the  iinpurlance  o!  estahlishing  colonies,  to  check  its  IihWir 
and  imperious  spirit,  are  well  worthy  attention.  Signor  Fanuti 
writes  with  a  vivacity  which  sometiines  detracts  from  the  weij^t 
of  what  he  would  enforce.  With  a  stoi*k  ol  anecdotes,  wittieismt, 
and  ]mns,  as  inexhanstihlc  as  that  ot  Sir  John  Carr,  a  brother- 

tourist,  tiioui;li  uiuler  more  agreeable  circuiustances,  and  oect- 

sionally  as  injudiciously  introduced,  he  Hies  in  a  moment  frofo 
u  scmsc  of  his  own  misfortunes,  or  of  the  magnitude  of  his  topic, 
to  a  repartee,  a  story,  or  a  ludicious  illustration.  The  Editor 
takes  credit  to  himself  for  havinc^  considerably  retrenched  theie 
diijrcssions.  Were  all  to  be  curtailed  that  are  irrelevant  to  the 
main  work,  and  derogatory  to  the  interest  it  would  otherwiv 
ins}>ire,  the  vo'.ume  would  be  reduced  to  half  of  its  present  she. 
Still  we  are  not  disposed  to  quarrel  with,  hut  rather  to  admirr. 
that  elasticity  of  spirit  which  can  spring  up  a^ain,  assoonuthe 
immediate  pressure  of  aOliction  is  removed;  nor  can  wc  think thit 
mind  has  hcen  stored  in  vain,  which  is  cnahlcd  to  furnish  topics 
for  cheerful nesjx  in  the  hour  w  hen  no  outw  ard  inducement  to  it 
is  presented.  Sii^nor  Pananti  has  likewise  a  claim  upon  our  bet¬ 
ter  feelings,  for  the*  warmth  with  which  he  speaks  of  thiscooi- 
try,  for  the  refuse  which  it  afl'orded  him  from  the  troubles  ofbii 
native  land  ;  and  this  aeknow lodgement  ought  not  to  go  iioae- 
ticed,  when  we  recollect  how  many  thousands  have  hecn  equtllj 
indehted  to  Kngland,  and  among  them  how  few  speak  of  ber 
with  even  common  gratitude. 

Some  remarks  on  the  present  state  of  Italy,  are  appended  to 
this  work  hy  the  Bditor,  'and  will  lie  found  to  possess  all  the 
sound  reasoning,  and  correct  information  by  wbieb  bis‘‘  Letlen 

from  the  IMedilcrrancan  are  distinguislied. 


Art.  IX.  Re  formation  from  Popery  :  Two  Sermons,  preached  in  the 
Chapel  of  Ease  to  the  Parish  Church  of  Clapham,  Surrey,  on 
day.  January  4,  1818.  lly  the  Kev.  Win.  llorrows,  A.  M.  of  Sc 
Edmund  Hall,  Oxford;  Minister  of  that  Chapel;  and  Sundiy 
Evening  Lecturer  of  St.  Luke’s  Church,  Middlesex.  8vo.  1818. 


Sermons  relate  hy  continual  allusion  to  thesubj^ 
of  the  Brformation,  rather  than  treat  iqioii  its  leading^' 
cumstances  or  ]niuciples.  'J'bey  are  founded  on  the  foUofWt 
scriptures:  I  'I’liess.  v.  17,  “  Pray  without  ceasing;’*  and  Ci- 
los.  11.  10,  And  ye  are  complete  in  him.’*  In  the  first  db* 
course,  the  Ohjevl  of  Divine  worship,  the  acceptable  ffiuaa^ 
worship,  the  proper  of  prayer,  and  ‘  the  eontinuil 

*  of  prayi^Vy  to  wliicli  the  true  worshippers  must  watch, 

*  the  Father  of  mercies  seeketh  to  worship  liim,’  are 
dilated  upon.  The  subject  of  the  second  discourse  leads  tP 
preaclier  more  directly  to  advert  to  ‘  the  corruptions  of  the®*?' 

*  ticul  Babylon,’  in  reference  to  tlie  ground  of  a  sinner’s  ^ 
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discourses  arc  plain,  judicious,  and  itnprcssive,  and  afTorcl 
«rt>od  s|KH’imens  of  that  evaiiij^elical  style  of  preachiiuj  which  we 
rijoicc  to  hear  within  the  walls  of  the  Kpiseopal  church. 

Mr.  Dorrows  combats  the  reasons  sometimes  assigned  for  iii- 
ililTrriMiee  to  the  increase  of  l^opish  iiilluence,  by  reh  rences  to 
(be  Urii^ua^e  and  spirit  of  the  recent  I’apal  Hulls,  and  he  thus 
com  luiies  : 

«  Another  reason,  however,  for  security  on  our  part  is  assigneil  to 
l>e— the  impos^ihilily  of  persecution  ever  ac(]uiring  any  very  serious 
character,  on  account  of  the  general  liherality  of  sentiment  in  these 
tiaiea ;  and  the  universal  abhorrenec  wbicli  is  expressed,  when  any 
thing  like  bigotry  is  apparent ; — but  the  reasoning  on  this  topic  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  altogether  fallacious,  and  two  considerations  present  them- 
>elves  to  our  notice  on  this  bead  relative  to  the  subjects,  and  the  na* 
lure  of  |>«  rsecution. 

‘  As  to  the  subjects  of  persecution — one  thing  is  certain — that  the 
general  multitude  of  professing  Protestants  will  sutler  nothing  for  re¬ 
ligion,  whether  the  Pope  of  Koine,  or  the  false  Prophet  of  Mecca,  or 
the  Brahmins  of  lliiulostan,  or  the  Lama  of  Thibet,  should  have  the 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  the  country  :  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
pen>ons,  who  will  not  relinquish  a  single  worldly  connexion,  or  n 
slight  convenience  of  any  kind;  that  persons  in  the  higher  ranks  of 
life,  who  will  not  abstain  from  tlicir  pleasure  on  the  Lord’s  day,  or 
persons  in  inferior  circumstances,  who  will  not  sacriticon  few  shillings 
by  entirely  closing  their  shops  on  that  day,  for  the  sake  of  living 
godly  in  Christ  Jesus,  would  ever  expose  themselves  to  great  trials 
for  any  profession  of  religion.  If  in  the  land  of  peace,  wiiercin  they 
trusieil,  they  have  been  overcome  ;  they  will  hardly  pass  through  the 
swellings  of  Jordan. — They  will  float  with  the  tide  of  custom,  wlicre- 
ercr  it  may  lead  them  ;  and  follow  that  which  is  generally  deeiiieei 
respectable,  whatever  it  may  be. — If  any  be  found  to  endure  persecu- 
lion,  llity  will  be  only  among  those  spiritually-minded  persons,  that 
peculiar  people,  whose  character  is  as  obnoxious  to  carnal  IVotestants, 
when  it  comes  immediately  under  tlicir  inspection,  us  to  any  other 
filie  religionists  in  the  world. 

‘  Relative  to  the  nature  of  persecution,  it  is  certain  that  even  Satan 
himself  would  scarcely  regard  its  value  for  his  own  purpose,  so  far  as 
lU  sanguinary  tendency* is  concerned,  but  chiefly  in  reference  to  iu 
efccitncy  in  supporting  his  empire  of  darkness.  It  perhaps  w'ould  he 
ihflicult  to  enumerate  the  in.iny  steps  that  might  be  taken  to  obstruct 
the  progress  of  Divine  truth,  helore  any  direct  attack  were  made 
upon  the  lives  of  the  followers  of  Jesus.  But  respecting  a  more  vio- 
1  attempt  upon  the  persons  of  “  the  excellent  of  the  earth,'*  or  at 
I  Icoit  u|)on  those  among  them  whose  activity  would  render  them  more 
I  ^'^*picuous,  and  more  obnoxious  to  the  enemies  of  God,  there  seemi 
I  lo  he  much  more  cause  for  fear  than  is  generally  apprehended  ;  and 
particularly  w'hen  we  advert  to  the  length  to  which  persecution  is 
wen  now  sometimes  carried  in  private  families,  when  one  ot  their 
members  has  been  converted  to  God,  and  the  other  individuals  ol  th# 
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household  remain  **  carnal*  sold  under  sin.”  The  great  objea  of 
persecution,  if  persecution  should  arise  from  Papal,  or  any  Anti. 
Christian  induence,  would  certainly  he  to  perpetuate  the  reign  of  im. 
ritual  darkni^;  and  the  means  employed  would  be  both  specious,  ud 
at  the  same  time,  as  effectual  to  the  cod  proposed  as  possible;  and  if 


**  subject  to  the  law  of  God,  neither  indeed  can  be  or  what  ressoo 
have  we  to  suppose  that  the  same  principle  which  prompted  the  ibiin 
der  of  the  first  martyrs  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  AsELind 
Stkphkn,  namely,  the  hatred  of  vital  godliness,  is  not  still  in  open, 
tion,  and  emiully  capable  of  producing  the  same  deadly  fruits  I  \ 

*  Finally,  nrethreu  in  Jesus,  I  conclude  by  drawing  your  attention  to 
the  watchword  of  encouragement  before  us — “  Ye  are  complete  in 
**  Christ.” — Here  is  thy  beautiful  garment.  O  Zion  ; — here  thy  mid, 
and  thy  shield,  tliy  light  and  defence,  who  giveth  thee  grace  and 
glory,  O  city  of  the  living  God,— Ever  exalt  the  Lord  Jesus  Chrin 
— Know  that  whatever  exhortations  to  holiness  itself,  or  whatever 
semblance  of  holiness  there  may  be  in  any  Churt  h,  there  cannot  be  the* 
reality  of  this  distinction  of  the  people  of  God,  unless  they  be  in  Chrm: 
— if  Christ  be  in  any  way  d^raacd,  if  he  occupy  a  minor  position  in  the 
scheme  of  Sidvation,  or  be  made  in  any  degree  less  than  the  great 
foundation  and  corner  stone  of  the  whole  system,  all  must  be  wrong, 
entirely  and  radically  wrong. — He  must  be  exulted  as  the  King  in 
Zion : — he  must  be  honoured  far  above  all,  for  he  has  **  a  name  which 
**  is  above  every  name and  ye,  believers,  are  “  complete  in  Him,” 
who  is  fur  above  all  principality,  and  power,  and  miglit,  and  domi* 

**  nion,  and  every  name  that  h  named,  not  only  in  this  world,  but  ibo 
”  in  that  w  hich  is  to  come.” — Now,  &c*  pp  5S— 
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E  have  borne  our  repealed  testimony  to  Mr.  Hunt’s  poclicil 
talents,  for  the  sake  of  which  we  have  wished  to  think  well 
of  hiai.  it  has  been  our  endeavour  to  do  him  Justice,  and  to  for¬ 
get  in  our  estimate  of  his  cliaracter  as  a  poet,  ail  tiiat  we  could 
not  but  know  respecting  liia  opiiiioos.  And  this  is  no  niuretbss 
the  reader  of  poetry  is  glad  to  do  in  too  great  a  pi'o|)ortioh  of 
instances,  when  he  wishes  to  surrender  himself  to  the  full  imagi* 
native  enjoyment  of  his  author.  Rarely  would  the  distinct  re* 
collection  of  the  j)oei’s  real  character,  assist  the  cflect  or  haroBO- 
nisc  with  the  feelings,  which  the  verse  and  the  sentiment  hate 
produced.  Nothing  therefore  can,  for  the  most  part,  be  more 
impolilic  in  the  writer  of  poetry  ,  than  for  him  to  obtrude  upon 
his  readers  those  points  in  his  individual  cliaracter,  which  re¬ 
late  to  differences  of  religious  creed  or  political  opinion,  therebj 
tending  to  awaken  a  class  of  associations  opposite  to  tboie 
which  it  is  the  business  of  the  poet  to  excite. 
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Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  has,  in  the  present  volume^  been  l)etrayed 
by  Ilia  incurable  egotism,  into  this  capital  error.  He  has  pre¬ 
fixed  to  his  ‘  Greenwoods*  and  ‘  Evergreens*  thirty  pages  of 
‘  Cursory  observations  on  Poetry  and  Cheerfulness,*  of  which, 
tfterthe  sketch  we  have  given  in  our  last  Number,  of  the  lead- 
tenets  of  this  new  school,  we  may  be  excused  for  saying  but 
little.  Some  of  the  remarks  are  smart  and  true  enough,  though 
neither  profound  nor  brilliant ;  hut  when  ho  talks  of  IMiltoii 
being  adected  by  ‘  the  Dragon  Phantom  Calvinism,’  of  Cow|>er*s 
timidity  of  c^onstitution  being  *  frightened  by  bigotry  into  madness,* 
of  voluptuousness  being  *  an  ill-used  personage,*  of  the  riddles 
of  incarnation  and  resurrection,  and  of  *  the  danger  of  setting 
*  authorised  selfishness  above  the  most  natural  im|)ulses,  and 
‘  making  guilt  by  mistaking  innocence  — we  jierceive  tlie  kind 
of  man  we  have  to  do  with,  from  these  obscure  intimatioiis  of 
his  principles,  and  if  we  do  not  at  once  throw  down  tlie  volumo 
as  fearing  to  trust  our  imagination  unguarded  in  such  bad  com¬ 
pany,  we  can  enter  upon  the  perusal  with  no  favourable  im¬ 
pressions  of  either  his  heart  or  his  understanding.  What  sen* 
timeiits  indeed  can  we  look  for  but  such  as  may  com)>ort  with 
the  creed  of  the  heathen  and  the  morals  of  the  libertine  ? 

The  reader  of  “  Foliage**  will,  however,  be  surprised  if  he 
opens  the  volume,  as  we  did,  at  a  |M>em  of  so  very  difierent  a 
character  from  the  general  cast  of  Mr.  Hunt’s  productious,  as 
the  following  touching  and  exquisite  staoxas  : 

i  Xo  T**  L** 

*  Six  Years  old ;  during  a  Sickness. 

*  Sleep  breathes  at  last  from  out  thee 
My  little,  patient  Boy; 

And  balmy  rest  about  tnee 
Smooths  oil'  the  day’s  annoy. 

1  sit  me  down,  and  think 
Of  all  thy  winning  ways  ; 

Yet  almost  wish,  with  sudden  shrink, 

That  I  had  less  to  praise. 

*  Thy  side-long  pillowed  meekness. 

Thy  thanks  to  all  that  aid. 

Thy  heart,  in  pain  and  weakness, 

Of  fancied  faults  afraid ; 

The  little  trembling  hand 
That  wipes  thy  quiet  tears. 

These,  these  are  things  that  may  demand 
Dread  memories  for  years. 

*  Sorrows  Tve  had,  severe  ones, 

1  will  not  think  of  now  ; 

And  calmly,  ’midst  my  dear  ones^ 

Have  watted  with  dry  brow ; 
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But  when  thy  fingers  press 

And  pat  my  stooping  h call,  •' >  > 

I  cannot  bear  the  gentleness, 

The  tears  arc  in  their  bed. 

*  Ah,  first-born  of  thy  mother, 

When  life  and  hope  were  new. 

Kind  playmate  of  thy  brother, 

Thy  bister,  father,  too  ; 

My  light  where’er  I  go. 

My  bird  w  hen  prison  bound, 

My  hand  in  hand  companion, — no, 

My  prayers  shall  hold  thee  round.  ^ 

*  To  say  *  He  has  departed,^  ,  ^ 

“  His  voice’*— “  his  face”— is  gone ^ 

To  feel  impatient-hearted. 

Yet  feel  we  must  bear  on ; 

Ah,  1  could  not  endure 
To  whisper  of  such  woe. 

Unless  I  felt  this  sleep  ensure 
That  it  will  not  be  so. 

‘  Yes,  still  he’s  fKcd  and  sleeping  ! 

This  silence  too  the  while — 

It’s  very  hush  and  creeping 
Seem  whispering  us  a  smile  : — 

Something  divine  and  dim 
Seems  ^ing  by  one’s  ear, 

Like  parting  wings  of  Cherubini 
Who  say,  **  We’xc  finished  here.” 

We  arc  not  so  uureasonable  as  to  ask  why  the  Volume  is  not 
made  to  consist  of  poems  cijual  to  thi^,  because  neither  Mr.  Hunt 
1)01*  any  other  nun  could  compose  an  entire  volume  of  such  stin- 
zas.  It  is  only  now  and  then  that  it  falls  to  the  lot  of  real 
genius  to  strike  otV,  in  a  happy  moment,  a  perfect  poem  of  so 
unique  a  kind.  Hut  we  must  be  allowed  to  express  our  regret, 
that  a  writer  capable  of  producing  sucli  a  one,  should  have  chosea 
iiilfully  to  deviate  so  far,  in  his  general  st}le,  from  correct  taste 
ami  genuine  feeling. 

The  only  other  original  |>ocin  in  this  collection,  wliieli  claims 
attention,  is  that  entitled  ‘  Uic  Nymphs.’  It  is  represented  by 
(lie  Author  as  ^  fomuled  on  that  beautiful  mytliology,  uhicli  ith 
‘  not  one  of  the  least  merits  of  the  new  sclioul  to  he  restoring  to 
‘  its  proper  estimalion.*  What  poets  arc  referred  to  under  (bU 
designation,  is  not  tpiite  evident.  There  are  many  new  schools 
for  in  fact,  this  cant  plirase  Ins  become  quite  hackneyed  in  its 
application.  The  newest  school  is  ]Mr.  Hunt’s  little  school; 
hut  as  we  cannot  suppose  the  Author  meant  to  arrogate  to  him¬ 
self  the  peculiar  merit  which  he  s|>oaks  of,  we  must  confess  we 
are  rather  at  a  loss  in  our  conjectures  to  whom  the  remark  is 
intended  to  apply.  Not  to  the  Lake  school,  for  Mr.  Hunt** 
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ifte-ii  l^to  companion  at  tlic  Round  Table  tells  us,  that  \fhen 
(liiH  school  ai'ose,  *  all  the  com ruoo> place  fij^ures  of  poetry, 

*  tropes,  allegories,  personihcatious,  willi  the  \%hole  heathen  iny- 

*  tliulogy,  uere  instantly  discarded  ;*  and  that  *  a  classical  allu- 
<  don  as  considered  as  a  piece  of  antiquaterl  foppery.’  And 
vH,  in  the  greatest  production  of  the  master  of  this  school,  a  pas- 

occurs  which  might  l>e  sus|>ecteil  to  have  suggested 
(bis  very  poem  of  Mr.  Hunt's.  Whether  he  was  in¬ 
debted  to  it  for  the  first  thought  of  ‘  the  Nymphs,’  or  not,  the 
lines  to  which  we  allude,  may  challenge  coiuparison  with  any 
parage  that  can  be  cited  from  the  poems  of  his  contemporaries, 
in  respect  of  the  elegant  use  the  Autlior  has  made  iu  them  of  the 

*  beautiful  mythology*  of  the  aucieuts.  Although  they  have  been 
tlready  quoted  in  our  Journal,  we  must  beg  leave  to  recal  them 
to  our  readers  : 

<  In  that  fair  dime,  the  lonely  herdsman,  stretched 

*  On  the  soft  grass  through  half  a  summer’s  day, 

*  With. music  lulled  his  indolent  repose  : 

<  And,  in  some  fit  of  weariness,  if  he 

*  When  his  own  breath  was  silent,  chanced  to  hear 

*  A  distant  strain,  far  sweeter  than  the  sounds 

^  Which  Ills  poor  skill  could  make.  Ills  fancy  fetched, 

^  Even  from  the  blazing  chariot  of  the  Sun, 

*  A  beard k'ss  youth,  who  touched  a  golden  lute, 

^  And  hlled  the  illumined  groves  with  ravishment. 

^  The  nightly  hunter,  lifting  up  his  eyes 

*  Towards  the  crescent  Moon,  with  grateful  heart 

*  Called  on  tlie  lovely  wanderer  who  bestowed 

*  That  timely  light,  to  share  his  joyous  sport : 

*  And  hence  a  beaming  goddess  with  her  nymphs, 

^  Across  the  lawn  and  through  the  darksome  grove, 

*  (Not  unaccompanied  with  tuneful  notes 

*  ily  echo  multiplied  from  rock  or  cave) 

‘  Swept  in  the  storm  of  chase,  as  Moon  and  Stars 

*  Glance  rapidly  along  the  cloudy  heavens, 

‘  NVIien  winds  are  blowing  strong.  Tlie  I'ravcller  slaked 
^  His  thirst  from  rill  or  gushing  fount,  and  thanked 

*  The  Naiad.  Sunbeams  upon  distant  hills 
^  Gliding  apace,  with  shadows  in  their  train, 

^  Might,  with  small  help  from  fancy,  be  transformed 

*  Into  ilt^t  Oreads  sporting  visibly. 

‘  The  Zephyrs,  funning  as  they  passed,  their  wings, 

‘  Lacked  not,  for  Love,  fair  objects,  whom  they  wooed 
‘  With  gentle  whis|>er.  Withered  boughs  grotesque, 

‘  Stripiied  of  their  leaves  and  twigs  by  hoary  age,. 

‘  Froinheptli  of  shaggy  covert  peeping  forlii 
.  *  In  the  low  vale,  or  on  steep  mountain  side; 
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*  And,  sometimes,  intermixed  with  stirring  horns 

‘  Of  ihe  live  deer,  or  goat’s  depending  beard  ; 

*  These  were  the  lurking  Satyrs,  h  wild  brood 

‘  Of  gamesome  deities  !  or  Pan  iiimself 

^  The  simple  shepherd’s  awe-inspiring  god.’ 

No  one  can  doubt  that  tlie  autlior  of  tliese  lines  feek  and 
appreciates  all  the  beauties  of  classic  fable,  to  which,  bj  the 
power  of  a  kindred  imagination,  he  has  imparted  so  picturesqae 
a  character ;  but  still  he  alludes  to  them  as  the  fictions^  % 
remote  superstition,  not  as  things  which  could  for  a  moment 
assume  in  his  own  mind  the  place  of  realities.  The  philoso¬ 
phical  nature  of  his  poem,  forbade,  it  may  be  said,  any  other 
use  of  the  ancient  mythology,  than  that  of  a  passii^  allasioa. 
We  are,  however,  satisfied  from  comparing  the  eSet  of  thb 
passage  witli  that  produced  by  Mr.  llunt’s  long  poem,  tbit 
Mr.  Wordsworth  has  taken  by  far  the  best  method  of  restoring 
Mhat  beautiful  mythology’  to  its  proper  estimation.  The  fact 
is,  that  fiction  interests  us  only  as  it  apjiears  to  us  to  be  in 
itself  credible,  and  so  to  represent  truth,  or  otherwise  as  having 
once  been  believed  in,  it  is  associated  with  human  interests 
and  human  fi*elings.  The  n^thology  of  Greece  was  the  matter 
of  religious  bidief  to  tlie  iilolatrous  vulgar,  and  its  influence  upon 
their  minds  was  that  of  reality.  We  know  these  things  were 
believed  in  as  true,  and  wc  cun  hy  the  help  of  iroaginatioa 
conceive  of  tlie  cflect  which,  so  Imlievcd  in,  they  must  have 
had  upon  those,  ignorant  idolaters,  whom  nevertheless,  by  a 
further  exercise  of  imagination,  we  indulge  ourselves  in  con¬ 
ceiving  of  as  beings  tar  more  elevated  than  the  vulgar  of  our 
own  times.  Viewed  through  the  medium  of  their  own  classics, 
lliose  ancient  nations  become  in  themselves  objects  of  romantic 
inten'st,  ami  the  strong  sympathy  hy  which  we  learn  to  identify 
ourselves  with  tlie  actors  of  the  stories  of  antiquity,  extendb 
to  the  silliest  and  most  monstrous  delusions  which  supersti¬ 
tion  ever  palmed  upon  credulity.  Incredible  as  they  seem, 
the  imagination  eainiot  for  a  moment  entertain  the  illusion, 
otherwise  than  as  we  for  tlic  moment  personify  tlic  beings  to 
whom  that  illusion  was  truth,  and  transfer  to  the  objects  of 
their  belief,  the  indefinite  feelings  whicli  arc  connected  in  our 
own  minds  with  things  that  do  indeeil  exist. 

Hut  when,  neither  as  the  matter  of  ancient  belief,  nor  at 
philosophical  allegories,  but  as  imagiimble  |>ossibilities,  the 
demonology  of  Paganism  is  sincerely  taken  as  a  theme  of  high- 
wrought  invocation  and  dt^oriptiun,  without  any  intimation  on 
the  part  of  the  |>oet,  that  he  is  acting  a  character,  and  we  are 
calleil  u|K)n  to  listen  to  his  second-hand  legends  as  grave  matters 
of  fact,  Uic  mind  resents  at  once  the  undisguised  absurdity  of 
the  fiction ;  we  shoidd  think  of  surrendering  ourselves  to  tha 
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nonsense  of  *  naiAck/  and  *  limniads/  and  *  oreads,*  and 
<  dryscts,*  just  about  as  soon  as  we  should  sympathize  with  the 
ref  cries  of  a  Sweden  bor^ian.  Those  beautiful  mythological 
personages,  dissociated  from  the  circumstances  which  lent  them 
t  sort  of  credibility,  and  brought  out  of  their  obscurity  into 
broad  day,  suffer  much  tlie  same  degrading  violence  as  the 
marble  majesties  of  Greece,  when  torn  from  their  climate  and 
their  pedestals,  to  form  the  unimpressive  ranks  of  a  museum. 
An  exception  may  be  made  in  favour  of  those  very  ethereal 
deities,  *  the  imbodietl  essences,*  as  Mr.  Hunt  terms  them,  ‘  of 
*  all  the  grand  and  lovely  qualities  of  nature,*  which  resolve 
themselves  at  a  touch  into  the  elements  of  natural  scenery  : 
they  awaken,  when  their  names  occur,  ideas  scarcely 
different  from  what  the  simple  forms  of  expression  would 
suggt^t,  with  which  they  have  become  familiarly  convertible* 
A  naiad  and  a  stream  mean  in  plain  English  much  the  same, 
and  do  equally  well  even  in  an  English  landscape.  There  is 
also  another  casein  which  these  mythological  descriptions  may 
please,  and  that  is,  when  they  recal  some  fine  painting,  in 
which  a  palpable  form  of  beauty  has  been  given  to  the  uusub- 
stintial  imagery.  This  pleasure,  however,  is  more  nearly  allied 
to  the  pleasures  of  art,  than  those  which  are  strictly  proper  to 
the  imagination.  Mr.  Hunt  has  evidently  copied  iiiudi  of  bis 
poetry,  not  from  nature,  but  from  Le  Poussin.  He  describes 
{Hctures  instead  of  suggesting  ideal  images.  He  defines  to  the 
very  grouping  and  attitude  of  his  figures,  and  seems  incapable 
of  conceiving  of  any  thing  that  he  has  not  first  seen  upon  the 
canvas.  VVe  suspect  tliat  his  fancy  is  by  no  means  of  exuberant 
fertility  :  he  can  feel,  but  he  cannot  invent ;  he  has  the  eye  of 
a  connoisseur,  and  the  pencil  of  a  colourist,  but  he  is  a  mere 
artist.  His  leading  poem,  ‘  The  Nymphs,*  aflbrds,  we  think, 
sufficient  proof  of  tliis  ;  it  is,  as  be  says  of  Pope's  Homer,  ‘  an 
tleganl  mutiake.'* 

Our  readers,  however,  may  claim  the  right  of  judging  for 
themselves  :  we  willingly  indulge  them  with  a  few  extracts. 
Part  the  First  opens  with  the  followiug  rapturous  invocation  : 

•  Spirit,  who  wafteet  me  where'er  I  will. 

And  aeeat  with  finer  eves,  what  infants  aee, 

Feeling  all  lovely  truth 

With  the  wife  health  of  everlaating  youth, 

Beyond  the  motet  of  Bigotiv's  licK  eye, 

Or  the  blind  feel  of  Jalse  Philosophy*^ 

O  Spirit,  O  muse  of  mine 

Frank,  and  quick-dimpled  to  all  social  glee. 

And  yet  most  earnest  of  the  sylvan  Nine, 

Who  on  the  fountain-shedding  hiU, 

Leaning  about  among  the  clumpy  bays 
VoL.  X.  N*S.  «  R 
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'  Look  at  the  clear  Apollo  while  he  plays 
Take  me,  now,  now,  and  let  me  stand 
On  some  such  lovely  land, 

Where  I  may  feel  me,  as  I  please. 

In  (tells  among  the  trees. 

Or  on  some  outward  slope,  with  ruffling  hair. 

Be  level  with  the  air ;  * 

Fur  a  new  smiling  sense  has  shot  down  through  me. 

And  from  the  clouds,  like  stars,  bright  eyes  are  beckoning  to  oie, 

*  Arrived  !  arrived  !  O  shady  spots  of  ground. 

What  calmness  ye  strike  round,  ^ 

Hushing  the  so%d  as  if  with  hand  on  lips! 

And  ure  ye  seen  then  but  of  animal  eyes. 

Prone,  or  side-looking  vcith  a  blank  surmise? 

And  do  ye  hear  no  mier-funcied  words 
Than  the  sweet  whistle  of  the  repeating  birds  I 
And  are  ye  haunted  of  no  lovelier  trips 
Than  the  poor  stag’s,  who  startled,  as  he  sips. 

Perks  up  with  timid  mouth,  from  which  the  water  drips  ? 

^  O  ye  whom  ancient  wisdom,  in  it’s  graces. 

Made  guardians  of  these  glaces ; 

Ethereal  human  shapes,  perhaps  the  souls 
Of  poets  and  poetic  women,  staying 
To  nave  their  fill  of  pipes  and  leafy  playing. 

Ere  they  drink  heavenly  change  from  nectar  bowls ; 

You  hner  people  of  the  earth. 

Nymphs  of  all  names,  and  woodland  Geniuses, 

I  see  you,  here  and  there,  among  the  trees. 

Shrouded  in  noon-day  respite  of  your  mirth  : 

This  hum  in  air,  which  the  still  ear  perceives. 

Is  your  unauarrelling  voice  among  the  leavers ; 

And  now  I  find,  whose  are  the  boughs  and  stirrings 
That  make  the  delicate  birds  dart  so  in  vohisks  and  tchirrinst! 

^  Mr.  Hunt  telU  us  he  sees  all  this  :  but  docs  he,  as  he  ouj^l. 
make  his  reader  see  it  ?  Or  is  it  not  rather  Mr.  Hunt  soIim. 
looking  towards  the  side  scene,  and  informing  his  audience  of 
the  wonders  which  he  descries,  hut  which  never  come  ii|>oii  the 
stage  ?  Is  there  any  illusion  in  this  rha|)sody  ?  Do  the 
in  the  landscape  move,  or  does  not  the  whole  smell  of  oil  sod 
varnish  ? 

Then  as  to  the  phraseology,  which  the  Author  means  to  psr* 
take  of  antique  quaintness we  have  been  sometimes  temptfd 
to  suspect  that  the  printer  had  maliciously  changed  a  word,  brrt 
and  there,  to  give  the  passage  the  effect  of  Hunt  travestie- 
The  ^  itidfien  laps'  of  the  Dryads,  *  the  back-turned  pbtt* 
*  sant*  and  ‘  handy  squirrel,*  •  the  fountain’s  tongue’  beginoiof 
to  ‘  lap,’  the  *  whiffling  tones  of  rills,'  or  •  rounder  inuroiWt 
^  glib  and  Jlu$ky.o{  the  escaping  gush,^  arc  in  truth  daxtliit 
<*oTelties  which  we  scarcely  kuow  wither  to  ascribe  to 
i  oei  or  the  compositor. 
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We  cannot  pretend  to  follow  our  Author  through  the  whole 
of  bis  needle -work  exhibition  of  nyiuplii.  There  are  some 
ptfstgrs  which  are  very  plea4iDic«  and  the  poem  exliibita 
throughout  the  characteristics  of  Indisputable  talent.  The 
fallowing  bears  all  the  marks  of  a- design  for  a  drawing :  it  con- 
uins  tolerably  good  directions  for  an  artist,  but  there  is  no  appeal 
to  tbe  fancy. 

•  There’s  a  whole  bevy,  there  in  that  recess 
Kouutling  from  the  main  stream  t  some  sleep,  some  dress 
Each  other’s  locks,  some  swim  about,  some  sit 
Parting  their  own  moist  hair,  or  fingering  it 
Lightly,  to  let  the  curling  air  go  through  : 

Some  make  them  green  and  liTied  coronets  new  • 

And  one  there  from  her  tender  instep  shakes 
The  matted  sedge ;  a  second,  as  she  swims, 

L6ok8  round  wim  pride  upon  her  easy  limbs ; 

A  third,  just  holding  by  a  bough,  lets  float 
Her  slumberous  body  like  an  anchored  boat, 

Looking  with  level  eye  at  the  glib  flakes 

And  the  strange  crooked  quivering  which  it  makes. 

Seen  through  the  weltering  of  the  watery  glass  : 

Others,  ( which  make  the  rest  look  at  them  J  pass, 

Sodding  and  smiling,  in  the  middle  tide, 

And  luring  swans  on,  which  like  fondled  things 
Eye  poutingly  their  hands ;  yet  following,  glide 
With  unsuperfluous  lifY  of  their  proud  wings.* 

The  song  of  ^  the  Nepheliads,’  is  the  prettiest  thing  in  tlie 
poem  :  it  has  more  of  the  lyric  spirit  as  well  as  measure,  and  is 
upon  the  whole  less  disfigured  by  affectation. 

*  Ho !  we  are  the  nepheliads,  we 

Who  bring  the  clouds  from  the 'great  sea. 

And  have  within  our  happy  care 
All  the  love  ’twixt  earth  and  air. 

We  it  is  with  soft  new  showers 
Wash  the  eyes  of  the  young  flowers; 

And  with  many  a  silvery  comer 
In  the  sky,  delight  the  summer ; 

And  our  bubbling  freshness  bringing 
Set  the  thirsty  brooks  a  singing, 

’Till  they  run  for  joy,  and  turn 
Every  mill-wheel  down  the  bnm. 

*  Sometimes  on  the  shelves  of  mountains 
Do  we  rest  our  burly  fountains ; 

Sometimes  for  a  rainbow  run 

'Right  before  the  laughing  sun ; 

And  if  we  slip  down  to  earth 
r  W’ith  the  rain  for  change  of  mirth, 

j  ,  Worn-out  winds  and  pattering  leaves 
^  Arc  what  we  love ;  and  dripping  eaves  ' 
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Dotting  on  the  sleepy  stone ; 

^nd  a  leafy  nook  and  lone. 

Where  the  bark  on  the  stn^l  treen 
Is  with  moisture  always  green  ; 

And  lime-tree  bowers,  and  graas-edgcd  lanes 
With  little  ponds  that  hold  the  rains. 

Where  the  nice-eyed  wagtails  glance. 

Sipping  ’twixt  their  jerking  dance. 

*  But  at  night  in  heaven  we  sleep. 

Halting  our  scattered  clouds  like  sheep ; 

Or  are  passed  with  sovereign  eye 
By  the  moon  who  rideth  by 
With  her  side-long  face  serene 
Like  a  most  benignant  queen. 

•  '  Then  on  the  lofly-striking  state 
Of  the  up-coming  Sun  we  wait, 

Shewing  to  the  world  yet  dim 
Tlie  colours  that  we  catch  from  him, 

Ere  he  reaches  to  his  height, 

•  And  lets  abroad  his  taping  light. 

And  then  we  part  on  either  hand 
For  the  day ;  but  take  our  stand 
Again  with  him  at  eventide, 

W^en  we  stretch  on  either  side 
Our  lengthened  heaps,  and  split  in  shows 
Of  sharp- drawn  isles  in  sable  rows, 

With  some  more  faint,  or  Bowery  red  ; 

And  some,  like  bands  of  hair  that  spread 
Across  a  brow  with  parted  tress. 

In  a  crisp  auburn  waviness  ; 

And  mellow  fervency  between 
Of  fiery  orange,  gold,  and  green, 

And  inward  pulpiness  intense. 

As  if  great  Nature’s  afBuence 
Had  opened  it’s  rich  heart,  and  there 
The  ripeness  of  the  world  was  bare. 

And  lastly,  after  that  blest  pause, 

The  Sun,  down-stepping,  half  withdraws 
His  head  from  heaven ;  and  then  do  we 
Break  the  mute  pomp  and  ardently 
Sing  him  in  glory  to  the  sea.’ 

The  Epistles  to  dear  Byron,  dear  Tom  Moore,  dear  Haxlitt, 
and  others,  were  worth  printing,  just  to  lot  |>eople.see  who  were 
the  poet’s  correspondents.  Mr.  Hunt’s  attempts  at  playfulne* 
are  not  graceful.  His  ethics  and  phiioso|>hy,*  which  are 
course  freely  dealt  out  in  these  familiar  efiusionS}  arc  those  rf 
The  Round  Table,  There  is  a  great  deal  about  •  Hampstead’i 
*  whole  merits,*  but  the  worst  is,  we  never  get  out  of  the  reach 
•f  the  smoke.  A  most* distressing  cockneyiem  pervades  Mf* 
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[lunfs  ideas  of  the  beautiful  in  scenery,  tvhich,  in  Uie  sonnet 
to  iluratio  Siuitli,  is  indeed  more  than  half* avowed.  *  Vulgar,* 
he  says,  is 

*  He  who  goes 

By  suburb  gardens  which  she  (nature)  deigns  to  dress. 

And  does  not  recognise  her  green  caress 
Readiing  back  to  us  in  those  genial  shows 
Of  box-encircled  flowers  and  poplar  rows, 

Or  other  nests  for  evening  weariness. 

Then  come  the  squares  !  !* 

And  ho  might  have  added,  the  Tea-Gardens,  with  the  original 
of  some  of  his  *  fair-limbed  nymphs*  and  deities,  in  marble, 
wo<m1,  and  lead. 

Of  the  Translations  we  shall  say  little,  because  we  can  say 
little  that  is  favourable.  They  will  not  give  satisfaction  to  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  originals ;  they  will  not  interest 
those  who  are  not.  They  are  disfigured  by  Mr.  Hunt’s  usual 
faults  of  style,  with  here  and  there  a  touch  of  more  than  ordi¬ 
nary  vulgHrity.  For  the  insertion  of  one  of  them,  he  intimates 
a  sort  of  apology,  and  our  readers  may  guess  what  description 
of  poem  it  must  be,  for  which  Mr.  Hunt  thinks  it  advisable  to 
say,  he  *  needs  not  apologize adding,  that  while  he  abomi¬ 
nates  grossness,  he  thinks  that  *  voluptuousness,  in  the  proper 
*  sense,  is  rather  an  ill-used  persona^.* 

Although  Mr.  Hunt  has  produced  a  volume  not  quite  to  our 
taste,  nor  worthy  of  his  own  talents,  we  have  to  acknowledge 
that  his  poetry  has  at  least  administered  to  our  cheerfulHettg, 
We  hope  he  will  forgive  us,  if  he  condescends  read  Uicm, 
the  freedom  of  our  *  strictures ;  for  whatever  he  may  think  of  us, 
we  are,  not  less  than  ^  Sir  Johu  Fdward  Swinburne,  Baronet,* 
▼ery  fond  of  a  bust  over  our  ‘  organ’  or  book-case,  as  well  as 
of  ‘  flowers  at  the  end  of  our  room.*  ‘  A  love  of  nature  out  of 
‘  <loors,  and  of  sociality  within,*  is  a  disposition  we  agree  witli 
Mr.  H.  in  endeavouring  sedulously  to  cultivate,  and  we  sin¬ 
cerely  wish  him  as  much  enjoyment  arising  from  these  sources, 
is  may  consist  with  that  morbid  temperament  which  displays 
itielf  in  his  restless  egotism,  and  his  habits  of  invective  against 
^  religion  which,  while  he  bates  it,  he  cannot  quite  disbelieve. 


Art  XI.  1.  A  Report  of  the  Miseries  of  the  OJflslands  qf  SciUg, 
PP-  41. 

%  Hints  on  a  Plan  for  the  Permanent  Suj^rt  of  the  SeiUa  Islanden*. 
Extracted  from  a  Report  of  the  Miacriea  off  the  Islands  ef  Sciily, 
PP- 16. 

gladly  lend  oiir  best  assistance  m  giving  the  utmost 
publicity  to  these  <listressing  statements,  although  we  can 
liuie  more  than  lay  before  oiir  readers  a  few  extracts  from 
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roebt  ^  ^  violent,  that  many  are  lost.  About  two  months  since,  a 
^  with  four  men  perisheef  by  these  means,  who  went  out  to  Ash 
netr  the  Island  of  St.  Agnes.  Some  have  said,  Why  do  not  the  in¬ 
habitants  go  to  sea,  when  such  wa^s  are  given  in  the  merchant  sor- 
ficef  It  ought  to*  be  considered  though  idl  tlie  men  are  used  to  the 
rs,  few  are  brought  up  to  the  duty  of  a  merchant  ship.  In  times  of 
peace  seamen  are  wanted,  now  the  greater  part  of  the  men  at  Scilly 
are  only  accustomed  to  boats ;  they  are  useful  for  their  own  rocky 
shores;— but  in  general  would  not  be  suitable  to  take  the  station  of 
!  able  seamen  for  foreign  voyages  ;  and  as  to  the  coasting  trade,  plenty 
of  men  are  to  be  found  along  the  shore  for  those  ships  that  neeu 
them. 

i  <  It  has  been  said  by  persons  at  a  distance,  could  not  the  men  of 
Scilly  be  employed  in  the  mines  of  Cornwall  ?  Independent  of  their 
unfitness  for  the  work,  it  is  sufficient  to  add,  that  hundreds  of  real 
I  miners  are  now  out  of  employ  in  this  county,  and  anxious  to  obtain 
I  bread  by  any  kind  of  work.*  pp.  8,  9. 

During  the  winter,  hundreds  of  ships  are  driven  about  the 
Scilly  Islands,  and  exposed  to  the  most  imminent  danger. 
The  value  of  the  pilots,  who,  in  such  cases,  tempted  by  the 
prospect  cf  remuneration,  launch  out  in  the  worst  of  weather 
to  their  assistance,  must  be,  as  regards  the  commercial  interests 
I  of  our  country,  incalculable.  Though  almost  all  the  men  are 
dots,  the  number  of  those  who  have  a  license  from  the  Trinity 
ouse,  by  virtue  of  which  their  widows  are  allowed  jflO.  per 
I  annum,  is  very  small. 

*  About  four  years  since,  four  men  perished,  only  one  a  licensed 
pilot: — Two  years  since,  eight  men  were  drowned;  and  last  Christ* 
mss  four  others  perished ;  all  these  were  going  out  to  vessels  in 
distress,  and  lefl  no  provision  for  their  families.  Exertions  were 
made  for  the  above  eight  drowned  near  St.  Mary’s,  and  some  mone^^ 
obtained  for  them ;  but  with  the  greater  part  who  are  drowned  their 
fiunilies  are  lef\  unprovided,  save  what  the  neighbours  in  their 
Island,  or  the  respectable  families  at  St.  Mary’s,  may  contribute  im¬ 
mediately  on  the  first  paroxysm  of  grief  into  which  the  family  is 
thrown.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  such  is  the  healthy  state  of  the 
Islands,  that  there  are  but  few  men  die  natural  deaths  until  old  age. 
The  greater  part  of  the  widows  therefore,  have  lost  their  huiihands 
by  drowning.  The  distress  produced  in  the  families  by  the  deaths  of 
those  poor  men  is  most  dreadful ;  with  very  few  exceptions,  the  wife  astd 
children  lose  all  their  stay,  and  all  their  dependence  for  temporal 
support;  and  until  the  children  grow  up  to  work  for  bread,  the 
*fiimily  lead  a  wretched  life.  But  now  those  children  who  have 
become  able  to  work,  have  not  work  to  do.  The  distress,  therefore,  of 
die  widow  at  present  is  doubly  aggravated.’  p.  12. 

Wbat  has,  however,  produced  the  extreme  misery  now  de- 
.scribed  as  general  in  the  Islands,  is  the  severity  with  which 
/  the  preventive  system*  has  been  recently  enforc^.  Thia  baa 
entirely  destroyed  the  trade  by  barter,  by  which  many  obtained 
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a  precarious  subsistence.  Kefore  tliis  was  establi^hM,  QeQ 
Here  always  on  the  look-out  ior  liomewaril  boiiml  vessels,  tod 
as  soon  as  one  was  ilescrird,  every  man  and  buy  was  alert 
in  luakin!;  utV  to  it  with  lisli,  e^^s,  fowls,  ))utatoes,  and  other 
articles  of  barter.  'I'lie  captain  seldom  paid  them  in  nionet 
but  usually  was  "Ind  to  ifive  in  exchange  a  bottle  of  rum,  tOin« 
coffee,  or  some  su^ar,  which  obtained  at  St.  Mary’s  a  ready 
sale.  ‘  Now',  o!ie  pound  of  siit^ar  would  expose  the  boat  to 
‘  seizure,  and  the  men  to  imprisonment  of  which  several  most 
distressing  instances  have  occurred.  *  Some  of  the  best  boat! 

‘  are  now  lying  on  the  beach,  ruining  w  ith  the  snn,  and  some 

*  men  have  been  sent  to  tlic  Fleet  prison.’ 

*  It  seems,  it  was  conjectured  that  some  persons  must  fall  a  sacrifice 
to  the  extreme  severity  of  the  preventive  system,  and  the  inhabiuMi 
of  the  Oti-islands  of  Sciliy  appear  to  be  the  victims.  To  some,  howe?er, 
lias  appeared,  that  the  great  expense  attached  to  building  a  large 
boat  and  w  atch  houses  on  the  Islands,  providing  for  so  many  men, 
and  supporting  officers,  must  be  greater  than  what  the  rereoue 
w'ould  gain  by  the  measure;  but  this  is  a  .business  with  which  ve 
presume  not  to  interfere,  as  it  has  now  become  an  established  law, 
and  therefore  must  be  obeyed’  p.  22. 

Yef,  ‘  if  Government  knew  the miscrie.s,’  it  is  remarked,  ‘to 
‘  which  the  people  have  been  reduced  by  these  things,  they 
‘  would  surely  be  dispoised  to  relax  a  lillle,  in  favour  of  a  regi* 

*  lated  luode  of  barter,  if  some  plan  could  be  struck  out,  with- 

*  out  injuring  (be  revenue.’  Five  hundred  pounds  had  been 
voted  by  Go>  eminent  for  the  relief  of  the  Islands,  but  fears  werr 
entertained  that  this  would  be  emjiloyed  cbielly  in  the  building 
of  sea-banks,  while  nothing  short  of  immediate  relief  will  save 
the  wretched  people  from  perishing.  Of  this,  a  specimen  or  lao 
will  give  sutBcient  proof. 

‘Old  Grim-shy — F.  J.  nine  in  family,  very  poor. — H.  J.  three  io 
family,  liavc  livt^  very  hard,  chiefly  on  limpets;  poverty  is  visible  in 
their  countenances. — F.  J.  aged  7i,  wife  very  poor  ;  the  wife  bn 
of  bale  been  down  every  morning  to  the  sea  side  cutting  sea  weed, 
and  carrying  it  on  her  back  to  obtain  a  little  bread  ;  she  complained 
oi*  this  as  a  great  hardsliip  at  her  time  of  life,  and  declared  slie  wm 
hardly  able  to  do  it,  yet  at  the  same  time  felt  thankful  that  God  had 
ilisposcd  any  one  to  speculate  in  Kelp,  as  it  obtained  bread  for  mMT 
families,  who  would  otherwiac  at  this  moment  be  starving. — J»  J* 
in  family,  very  poor,  suftered  greatly  last  winter,  lived  chiefly 
lim|>ots  and  barley  corn,  burnt,  as  a  substitute  for  coffee,  wife  juH 
lain  in,  no  prospect  of  support  for  the  next  winter';  every  thi^ 
about  this  hut,  as  well  as  the  appearance  of  the  family,  indicaw 
grief,  despondency,  and  poverty. —  S.  J.  eight  in  family,  sold  almoit 
every  tiling  they  had,  last  w  inter,  to  obtain  bread ;  lived  for  lhr« 
.weeks  almost  wholly  on  limpets ;  when  they  had  bread,  obliged  ^ 
limit  the  family  to  one  or  two  pounds  a  day,  for  the  whole  eight  i 
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mother  and  children  very  mucli  distressed  for  clothes,  havinp  scarcely 
I  change  to  put  on  :  tins  was  a  very  distressing  case,  and  impressed 
ui  deeply  with  the  miseries  to  which  these  pi>or  people  must  have 
been  reduced,  particularly  during  the  last  winter.*  p.  3,  4. 

*  R.  1\  seven  in  family,  no  potatoes,  very  little  bread. — P.  P.  five 
in  family,  in  the  greatest  distress,  no  potatoes,  and  only  a  little  bread, 
litely  obtained.  1  he  mother  of  this  family  unfolded  a  most  distressing 
icene  of  misery,  stating  with  the  most  poignant  grief,  through  her 
{uiferings  at  the  cries  of  the  poor  children  around  her  for  bread ;  her 
itory  was  confirmed  by  the  neighbours,  and  having  no  means  of  sup¬ 
port,  it  was  evident  to  us  all,  that  she  must  have  suffered  the  very 
extremes  of  poverty  ;  often  putting  her  children  to  bed,  as  she  de¬ 
clared,  crying  to  her  for  a  bit  of  bread,  or  a  cold  potatoe.  We  were 
deeply  affected  with  this  scene  also,  and  bitterly  lamented  over  the 
stale  of  the  poor  children. — T.  E.  five  in  family,  very  poor ;  this 
fimily  has  been  for  months  without  potatoes,  and  frequently  no  bread, 
lived  chiefly  on  limpets,  and  forced  to  sell  every  thing  to  prevent  the 
children  starving. — 1).  P.  seven  in  family,  much  in  the  same  state, 
everything  sold  for  bread. — M.  J.  seven  in  family,  extremely  poor. 
.^W.  W.  five  in  family,  greatly  distressed,  no  land,  no  boat,  and  no 
prospect  whatever  of  I uture  support. — J.  ’J.  eight  in  family,  in  the 
lame  condition  ;  two  lads  of  the  family  ask  the  ueighbours  who  have 
a  boat,  to  let  them  go  in  her  when  tlie  weather  |is  fair,  to  obtain  a 
little  fish  to  prevent  the  whole  from  perishing. — T.  E.  a  poor  cripple, 
in  the  deepest  distress. 

*  Eigfit  families  more  follow,  whose  poverty  has  been  equally 
great ;  several  widows  wanting  bread  and  every  other  necessary, 
lomc  very  old.  No  poor  rates  can  be  obtained  on  the  Off-lslands, 
and  therefore  they  receive  no  help  but  what  may  be  obtained  by  an 
occasional  visit  to  St.  Mary’s,  where  the  applications  for  bread  and 
potatoes  have  been  so  numerous,  as  almost  to  exhaust  the  liberality 
of' such  as  W’ere  able  to  give. 

*  P.  E.  nine  in  family,  sold  almost  every  thing  saleable  to  obtain 
bread.  One  circumstance  struck  us  as  very  remarkable;  a  cow 
where  there  are  many  children,  is  a  great  support,  and  we  should 
imagine  would  be  the  last  thing  parted  with,  but  most  families  who 
had  a  cow  were  forced  to  sell  her  for  bread.- -D.  P.  eight  in  family ; 
the  most  indubitable  marks  of  distress  appeared  in  this  housCf  and 
with  all  the  family ;  the  man  had  been  obliged  to  leave  work  about 
the  Kelp,  and  throw  himself  on  the  bed  from  weakness,  for  want  of 
fi>od  ;  the  woman  seemed  equally  weak  ;  on  asking  how  the  children 
lived  for  the  last  few  months,  she  replied,  1  can’t  tell,  I’m  sure  the 
Lord  himself  must  have  nourished  them,  for  it  cannot  be  the  food 
they  have  had  ;  many  timers  we  have  been  for  days  without  a  potatoe 
for  them,  and  often  without  a  crust  of  bread,  and  sometlmee  we 
l^ve  gone  for  days  without  either  ;  limpets  have  then  been  our  only 
Wpport,  excepting  when  the  children  ^et  a  bit  of  bread,  a  cold 
pHH»oe,  nor  a  piece  of  fish,  from  any  neighbour  who  knew  we  had 
•either  land  nor  boat.  Mr.  Jeffery,  a  minister  on  the  Island,  con- 
finned  this  sad  statement,— T.  J.  six  in  family,  in  the  greatest  dis- 
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tress,  sold  all  tlieir  clothes  but  what  they  had  on,  rpr^l^read 
potatoes. — C  ().  three  in  family,  a  most  wretched  habitation,  ttw 
mother  an  object  of  the  greatest  misery  ;,but  what  affected  us 
was  tile  sight  of  a  little  girl  three  years  bid,  a  sweet  child;*  with  i 
pale  countenance,  hollow  eyes,  and  a  soft  expression  of  nieInncbolT 
that  filled  spectators  with  tears ;  the  mother'  extremely  weak 
greatly  depressed  in  spirits  from  want.—S.  ^E.  seven  in  family;  tfl 
distress/  * 

*  S.  B.  three  in  family,  two  were  old  people,  the  woman  7(5,  lod 
barefooted,  no  bread  or  potatoes  a  case  of  real  misery,  suffidentto 
melt  the  hardest  heart ; — it  is  wonderful  how  these  people  htre 
struggled  on  so  far, 'without  shoes,  or  bread,  or  any  corhfort,  bot 
what  a  few  limpets  afforded.  M.  A.  a  poor  widow  with  six  childrrt; 
no  potatoes  or  bread,  when  they  had  any ’they  pul  thcmselves'on'in 
allowance  of  one  pound  and  a  half  for  the  whole  family  ;~the  roother 
moved  every  heart  by  ber  affecting  account  of  the  children*!  t«n 
for  bread. — II.  A.  three  in  family,’  very  uoor,  lately  broke  his  tliijjh, 
and  suffered  much  b}’  his  confinement ;  ne  has  served  thiftei^n  Vein 
and  half  in  the  navy,  and  sliow'cd  us  a  letter  from  the**Admirthy 
Office,  dated  l‘2th  February,  1818,  which  says,  “  As  yoff  hkTy  Mt 
served  fourteen  years  in  tjie  royal  navy,  you  are  not  entitled  to  knj 
pension.”  The  poof  man  tleclarcd,  he  would  gladly  serve  the  other 
six  months  when  his  thigh  was  well,  in’  any  ship  the  Lords  of'the 
Admiralty  thought  tit  to  appoint,  as  it  was  rather  hard  toldsetbe 
pension  after  serving  so  long. '  We  were  much  pleased  with  the  tctj 
mild  manner  in  which  he  spoke  of  the  circumstance,  saying  he  dniy 
wanted  a  little  bread  and  potatoes  for  his  wife  and  child.  A  promiie 
was  made  him  that  a  letter  should  be  sent  to  the  society  for  distresrtd 
seamen  on  his  account.  The  letter  addressed  to  him  from  the  Ad* 
miralty  Office  is  now  before  the  wTitcr.  ’  T.  W.  five  in' family,  ofttii 
for  days  without'  bread,  and  suffered  much  distress  ;  no  clothe*  boi 
what  they  had  on,  and  no  boat.  It  appears  that  if  niany ' jioor  fami¬ 
lies  had  a  small  boat,  they  would  consider  it  essentially  useful  to 
them. — 8.  W.  six  in  family,  husband  sick,  all  in  the  greatest  db 
tress. — As  we  entered,  many  of  those  families  were  boiling  the  lltft- 
pets  ns  their  chief  food,  and  immense  piles  of  limpet  shells  laybcfbli 
each  door:  striking  proofs  of  ihcir  extreme  poverty  and  misery."  h 
became  a  common  remark  with  some  of  our  company,*  addressed  tt 


those  of  us  from  I’enzancc,’  when  wc  approached 'a  doer,  **  seel  TOl 
tnay  tell  the  state  of  the  people  here  by'the 'piles  of  limpet  shw 

notnrrs  thnir  nntiano  ^  .  %  .  .  ^  ^ 

close  our  extracts.  Could  any 
lish  fisheries  on  tlie  liirands,  tlie  place,  it  f 


before  their  houses.^ 

Here  we  must 

adopted,  to  establish  -  ...  --  _ 

said,  would  become  a  scene  of  business  and  energy. 
owing  to  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  tenure  of 
Islands  on  lease  from  the  Prince  Regent;  as  Duke  of  Coru^ 
wall,  there  is  no  encouragement,  liecausfe  the  people  can  ba^« 
no  security.  We  trust  that  this  plain  and  siinple-heurted^ 
peal  to  the  Legislature  and  the  public,  will  not  be  fruiU^* 
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Early  in  D«f*  mlx’r,  will  be  publishr-d 
IB  3  vol».  r2iuo.  by  till-  Rv  V.  Klcbanl 
M'arocr,  Rt:tli»r  of  (3rt'at  Clusli  rlield, 
Wilts,  (ledicattd  by  |}triniNsu>ii  to  tbe 
Ltd  Bishop  of  Saiihbury  :  Obi  Church 
tf  Eu^laiitl  I'rincipits :  opp(^<  (i  to  the 
Nc«  L  (tht,  III  a  sfiieB  of  plain,  doc- 
'ritial,  a. Ill  practical  Seniions,  38  in 
unoihei,  on  the  first  I.aSHiii  in  the  Morn- 
:nj  Si-rvioe  of  the  different  Siniday.>,  and 
rmt  Festivals  throu^thont  the  year ; 

the  eomiexioti  between  the  Old 
lod  New  TestauienU :  dlustrat.ng  the 
bruor'ie^,  diaracters,  types,  and  propiie- 
iHW  of  the  former,  by  the  events,  per- 
«^es,  realities,  and  fiilfilnieiits  of  the 
IsUir:  explaining  the  popular  difficul- 
twiin  both  I'estaini  iits;  refuting  the  ob¬ 
jections  of  t  lie  1  n tidel  or  kcept< c.  to  pa rt it* u- 
lar|>artsoftbeOidTestaiiieiit :  an<l  prov- 
:Q(tbe  coiifurunty  of  tlietem  ts,  rites  and 
kcmces  of  t he  Chin  ch  of  England,  to 
tbe  teaching  of  Scriptures,  and  the  prac- 
tKt  of  tbe  priiiiilive  Church  ;  adupti  dto 
tbe  uie  of  private  faiiiilips,  young  ptr- 
and  country  congregations ;  to 
are  added,  prayers  lor  private  fa- 
siliei,and  young  {lersuiis. 

Tbe  Rtv.  Dr.  Chalmers  of  Glasgow 
•'ll  shortly  publihli  a  volume  of  ^r-  _ 
■otn  preached  hy  him  in  the  Tron 
f-burrh,  Glasgow. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Toulmin  .will  publish  in 
IlfCfmlier,  a  poem  entitled  **  Beauties 
^  Iffpelion.”  ^ 

hi  the  press,  the  Eighth  Edition  of 
f^oetical  Mouitor,  consisting  of  pieces^ 
^ct  and  original,  Igr  the  improvement 
flf  the  young  m  virtue  and  piety. 

A  new  and  corrected  edition  of  Wd- 
Hebrew  Grammar  is  nearly  ready 
^polilicaiion,  from  the  press  of  the 
^••fy  for  the  propagation  of  Christi- 
•“ly  among  the  Jews. 

A  new  po<  m  entitled  “  The  Widow  of 
City  ^  Nain”  will  speedily  be  pub- 
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lislud  hy  a  Member  of  flic  Cniyer.slty  of, 
('aiiibridge  :  to  which  will  l>e  sidijoirnd 
“  The  .Song  of  a  Captive  Jew  in  Babylon,” 
and  other  smaller  pieces. 

Shortly  will  he  publishrti,  a  Graphic 
and  Historical  Dt  seription  of  the  City  of 
I'.dinhurgh,  comprising  a  ik‘riet  of  views 
of  its  most  interesting  lemaiuv  of  anti* 
quity,  public  budding**,  and  picturesque 
scenery  ;  the  drawings  are  made  and 
engraved  by  Messrs.  .Siort  r. 

Ill  the  press.  Ut  marks  on  the  present 
stale  of  Musical  Instruction,  with  the 
Pros{>t*ctusof  an  improved  plan,  in  which  , 
the  great  med  of  a  new  order  of  musical 
designation,  and  the  important  advan¬ 
tages  resulting  therefrom  are  explicitly 
staled,  with  an  illustration  of  the  same 
in  the  way  of  practical  application.  By 
John  Relfe,  Musician  in  Ordinary  to  His 
Majesty,  Professor  and  Teacher  of  Music. 

Mr.  Caultield,  of  Bath,  is  preparing  fur 
the  press,  a  volume  which  will  contain 
notices  of  every  impurtaut  transaction 
of  the  Regency,  fioin  the  year  1811  to 
the  Dissolution  of  the  late  Parliament. 

Ill  November  will  be  published,  Time’s 
Telescope  for  1819  :  to  which  Wfill  be  pre¬ 
fixed,  an  Introduction  containing  tbe 
I'.lciiients  of  Chemistry. 

Mr.  We.stall  lias  in  a  considerable 
state  of  forwardm s.s,  a  series  of  Illiislra- 
tions  to  Mr.  CamplieU's  Pleasure's  of 
Ho|h*,  and  Gertrude  of  Wyoming, 'which 
will  be  engraverl  by  Mr.  Charles  Heath. 

A  new  weekly  paper,  is  to  appear  in 
November,  under  the  title  of  ths  Cale¬ 
donian  Mereury,  at  the  cheap  rate  of  -Vd. 
each  number:  it  is  intended  to  diffuse 
more  extensively  a  knowledge  of  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  science,  literature,  manners, 
and  political  opinions  in  Scotland. 

Dr,  J.  Carey  has  in  the  press  a  new 
E«lition  of  “  Dryden’s  Virgil,”  with  Re¬ 
marks  on  the  Uxt,  as  corrected  from 
Dryden’s  own  two  tolio  editions. 
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Dr.  C>ii<  y  his  ai^o  forth»coininif,  a  n«*w 
rdilioii  of  liio  **  l.altii  iiiuile 

ea^y” — .«im1  *•  Drakt'iiftoichS  Hit* 

Krgcni’ik  |i<  (‘(litini). 

'I’he  I?»*v.  A!t.<*<t  Ui!iliop  of  Rinsriro** 
inti  tids  sfMirtly  to  publish  f»y  j*»pscrip- 
lioii,  a  vuluiiit*  ( ntitlnl  **  The  Rt-loveil 
Discipit*  ;  a  set  ies  of  <lis<'ours«'.s  uii  »lu* 
l.iff,  Ch«r.i  tM*.  an<l  \VriliiiK>*  of  the 
AiKi»tlc  Joiio.”  Rnee  to  SuhRciibcr!*, 
5s. 

TI  o  Ucv  Jos'*ph  Fletcher  will  shoilly 
pllhli^h  a  II*  w  hihI  enliii  >;iHl  edit.oii  o‘  lii> 
laeture>onthe  )*iiiicipleKanii  lii'titiilioiis 
of  the  Roiiiuii  Catholic  Relif^ioti. 

The  secoiul  pirl  of  Mr.  Cottie*-  Poem 
of  Messiah,  will  he  foihlished  in  l>«  i  em¬ 
ber.  A  new  edition  of  the  Refuge  will  be 
rtB<fy  in  a  few  days. 

Ill  liic  press,  An  Essay  on  Midwifery, 
ei.torcing  new-  prniciplts,  which  t«  n<l  ma¬ 
terially  to  les'in  the  sulVirugs  of  the 
Patient,  and  shorten  ihe  dniation  of  la- 
Innir.  Ily  .hdiii  Power,  Acconcluur, 
Meiidier  of  the  Royal  Medical  ^iciety  of 
Kdinbuii;h.  * 

Tilt*  Rev.  W.  Faulkner  is  printing  a 
wors  on  the  simplicity  and  in(2enuity  of 
the  I'.vidriiie  in  favour  of  the  Mirachs 
recorilcd  in  the  CJo^pels,  contrasteil  with 
the  most  stiikmg  Womlers  of  the  Chiis- 
t  an  Church  in  the  sncci'tHliiig  centuries. 

I.ient.  I-'lmhirst  wdl  siKin  publish. 
Occurrences  during  a  Six  Months’  Resi¬ 
dence  in  Calahna  IMieiiore  in  the  King- 
iloin  of  N.ipli  S. 

Mr.  Arcntn  has  in  the  pre<s.  Ele¬ 
ments  of  Chymistry,  for  Self*instructM>n, 
arter  the  system  ot  Sir  il.  Davy,  ilhis- 
tratiM  hy  ivpcriments;  in  an  octavo 
\ohime,  with  plait's. 

Mr.  Zachaiiah  Jackson  will  soon  pub¬ 
lish,  in  an  Ovta\«i  volume,  a  Restoration 
of  7lH)  Passages  to  tlicir  pristine  heanty, 
which,  ill  the  Plays  of  Shaks]M'are,  have 
hitherto  reinaimsl  corrupt. 

Itiig.  (veil.  Maedoiiiiell  is  preparing 
for  publication,  in  two  quarto  volumes, 
a  Polybian  View  of  Ihe  late  War  in 
^!pain  and  Portugal. 

Mr.  M.  E.  Elliot,  jiiii.  has  in  the 
press,  Night,  a  dcsciiptive  poem;  being 
an  attempt  to  paint  Ihe  scenery  of  ii'ght 
as  connected  with  grwat  and  interesting 
events. 

Miss  Hutton  has  nearly  ready  to  ap¬ 
pear,  the  Tour  of  Afr  ca,  containing  a 
concise  account  of  all  the  countries  in 
that  quarter  of  the  globe',  hitherto  vi¬ 
sited  by  Europeans. 


Jn/ormation,  | 

A  History  of  Hnenlaiid,  fron  tW  I 
Ger  nnn  ot  Crnntz,  with  a  cootHm.  1 

t'loii  *»f  the  history  of  the  M  tiiom  ^  i 

the  C II lied  Hrethreii  to  the  present 
and  siipplement.iry  wot^s,  includiai  j 

Icrestmg  notices  of  Labrador,  is  priatii; 
in  two  oct<i\o  voluuies. 

Mr.  <iuy  is  printing  a  S<honl  Awrw 
iiomv*  illusi  rated  bv  plates,  In  a  i.onlsr  i 
hi/.c  with  hi**  School  Qiour.aphy.  ^ 

Miss  Tr.inmer  will  h ’un  publish,  | 
short  History  of  Fniice,  after  th«  mss.  *  - 
ner  of  Mrs.  I'n miner's  H'Siurist  (U  ^ 
Children.  =  ^ 

l)i.  Armstrong  is  prc^oiring  m  > 
editions,  cons  derahly  improved,  of  Im  I 
three 'Freatises  on  Scarlet,  Typhuv,  awl  ^  I 
Puerperal  Fever.  !  | 

I  he  f  diowin,  works  will  be  publiibe:  :  \ 
during  the  ensuing  S«*asuii.— The  Life  af  M 
the  Rt.  Hon.  Richard  Brinsley  Sbtriilat, 
from  a  v.iri»  ly  of  interesting  Docuoieab,  |  , 
and  origin.ii  Coininunicaliona  ByTVs 
mas  Moore,  E>q.  Author  of  I,alia  Rooth,  ' 
Ato.  j  r 

'  On  the  Tonography  and  Antiqaitio  j  : 
of  Athens.  Hy  Licul.  Colonel  W.  M. 
la'ake,  E'q.  - 

An  Accmint  of  the  Mission  from  Ctpe  i 
Const  Cattle  to  the  Kingdom  of  Achat-  | 
t«*e,  in  Africa.  By  J.  Edward  Bovdild, 

Em|.  Conductor  and  Chiefuf  the  Ea- 
Inssy.  Comprising  its  History,  Lan 
Superstitions,  Customs,  Architretnr, 
1'r.»de,  Sic.  'Fo  which  is  addtd,tTraBi- 
lation,  fiom  the  Arabic,  of  an  Accow:  ^ 
of  Mr.  Park's  Death,  Icc.  With  amp, 
and  several  plates  of  architecture,  c«e  ■ 
tumes,  priK'cssions,  Acc. 

'Fhe  Journal  of  an  Fjtpeditioo  o*r  * 
part  of  the  (hitherto)  Terra  Incop’i  ; 
of  .Auslialasia,  performctl  by  coomB^  s 
of  the  Biiii'.h  (tovernment  of  tht  ttrv  i 
t  iry  of  New  South  \Vales,  in  thepsr  ! 
1817.  By  John  Oxley,  E«q.  Sorteiar  j 
general  of  the  territory,  and  LifUteoMt  j 
of  the  Royal  Navy,  With  a  large  mp,  | 
4to.  I  ^ 

Anastasius,  or  Memoirs  of  a  GrM  j  ^ 
written  by  himself,  3  volumes,  ero^  j 

8  VO.  .  * 

Memoirs  of  the  fiist  thirty-1^  I  I 
of  the  Life  of  James  Hardy  Vaux,  at*  j  : 
trnns|K>rted  for  Ide  to  New  South  Wiks  i 
W'rilten  by  himself,  2  voli.  PJroo,  | 
Political  and  Literary  Anredoto  •  i  , 
His  Own  Tiroes.  By  Dr.  W*  ^'®f'  J  5 
Principal  of  St.  Mary  Hallj  | 

Crown  8vo,  | 
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antiquities. 

Thf  History  and  Antiquities  of  Gains- 
keroufiii  *1*  County  of  Lincoln  :  to* 
li«ther  with  a  Topogruphical  Account  of 
Stow*  princi|>ally  in  lllustrulion  of  its 
Claim  to  be  consitlered  as  the  Koinun 
bitloai'fster.  With  four  fine  plates  and 
a  map,  Bvo.  lOi.  6(L 


fonctions  du  Syst^inw  Neneux.  Areo 
ironti>pice  et  six  planches,  8vu  9s. 

I'ableau  Histof.que  et  Politique  de 
Matte,  ct  de  ses  Hahitaiis,  depuin  les 
temps  les  plus  rt'cul^s  jusqiPA  la  reunion 
de  cette  Isle  A  la  Grande  Bretagne.  Par 
F.  A.  l)e  Chi'istophoro  Davalos.  8vo. 


EWUCATION. 

A  Grammar  of  Rhetoric  and  Polite 
Lilrrature:  comprehending  the  Priii- 
(tples  of  l.anguage  and  Style  ;  the  Kle* 
mriits  of  Taste  and  Criticism;  with 
Kulrs  fur  the  Study  of  Composition  ami 
floqueoce.  Illustrated  by  appropriate 
F.ramples,  selected  chiefly  from  the 
British  Classics  for  the  L^e  <»f  Schools 
and  pntate  I'l-achers.  By  Alexander 
Jamieson,  Author  of  a  'rreatise  on  Maps, 
and  Kditor  of  a  new  and  improved  edi* 
tioQ  of  Ad.ims’s  Useful  Knowledge,  &c. 
Ac.  12inu.  6s.  6d.  bound. 

L(*  Traducleiir ;  or,  Historical,  Dia- 
matic,  and  Miscellaiu'ous  Selections, 
from  the  best  French  Writers  of  the 
present  day,  adapted  for  Pupils,  on  a 
plan  calculated  to  render  Reatling  ami 
Translstiun  peculiarly  se  rviceable  in  ac- 
qairing  the  French  lainguaue.  With  an 
Abatmct  of  Grammar,  a  Selection  of 
Idiooif,  ami  explanatory  Notes.  By  P. 

F.  Merlet.  Itmo.  6a.  hoards. 

Letters  on  French  Hi.story,  from  the 
Farliest  Period  to  the  Battle  of  Waterloo, 
and  Re-estahlishment  of  the  Hihisc  of 
BourtN)n:  for  the  Use  of  Schools.  By 
J.  Bigland.  P2mo.  6r.  boards. 

A  Critical  Grammar  of  the  French  and 
F4)glish  I.anguages ;  with  Tabular  £lu> 
cidations ;  ealculat^  to  aid  the  Kiislish 
Btuddit  in  the  Acquirement  of  the  Niee- 
tiei  oi  the  French  Language,  and  to  givw 
the  Freneli  Scholar  a  Knowledge  of  the 
Fjiflish  Tongue.  By  W.  Hodgson.  V2nio. 
9l.  bound. 

FOREICX  LITEtATVRI. 

Correspondance  inedite  de  I’Abbe 
FenL  Galiani  avec  Madame  d’Epinay, 
l«  Baron  d’Holbach,  Grimm,  &c.  pen¬ 
dant  les  annees  ITG-S  a  HSl,  avee  unc 
notice  sur  la  vie  ct  let  ouvrages  de  Gall¬ 
ant,  par  feu  M.  Uinguen6,  et  des  Notes, 
2  vols.  8vo.  18s. 

Spurzheim,  Observations  sur  la  Phrae- 
'*^ogic,  uu  laCiNinaissance  dc  Phomcie 
owral  et  intellectuel,  foudee  sur  les 


MRUICtNR  ANU  CUiaUaCRKY. 

General  Views  relating  to  the  Stomach, 
its  Fabric  and  Functions.  By  T.  C. 
Speer,  M.l).  PbyMciaii  in  Bath,  &c. 
Hvo.  5s.  iHNirds. 

A  Succinct  Account  of  the  Contagious 
Fever  ol  thi^  Country,  as  exemplitidi  in 
the  F'pidcmic  now  prevailing  in  laMidon, 
with  the  appropriate  Meth^  of  Treat¬ 
ment  as  practiNerl  m  the  Hiaist*  of  Reco¬ 
very,  To  which  are  added.  Observa¬ 
tions  on  the  Nature  and  Properties  of 
Contagion,  lending  to  correct  the  |iopu- 
lar  notions  on  this  subject,  and  pointing 
out  the  Means  of  Prtventioii.  By  Tho¬ 
mas  Bate  man,  M.D.  F.L.S.  Physician 
t(»  the  Public  Dispensary,  and  Consulting 
Physician  to  the  Fever  Institution  in 
London,  dec.  &c.  Bvo.  68.  6d.  boaids. 

ReiMMts  of  the  Practice  in  the  Clinical 
Wards  of  the  Royal  Infirmary  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  during  the  .Moiiltis  of  Noveinb<’r 
and  ll^x;mber  1817,  and  January  1818, 
and  May,  June,  and  July  1818.  By 
Andrew  Duncan,  Jiin.  M.D.  F.R.S.E, 
&c.  &c.  8vo.  4s.  aewed. 

An  Account  of  the  Small- Pox,  as  it 
appeartxl  after  Vaccinat’*uu.  Including, 
among  many  Cases,  Three  which  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  Author’s  own  Family.  By 
Alexander  Monro,  M.D.  Professor  ^ 
Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Kdinburgh. 
Ilhiftrated  by  plates.  Bvo.  I  Os.  6d. 

A  Memoir  on  theCoageniul  Club  Feet 
of  Children,  and  on  the  Mole  of  Correct¬ 
ing  that  Deformity.  By  Antonio  Scarpa, 
Emeritus  Proft  ssor  and  Diractor  of  the 
Medical  Faculty  of  the  Imperial  and 
Royal  University  of  Pavia.  Translated 
from  the  Italian  by  J.  H.  Wishart,  Fc|. 
low  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 
4to.  10s.  6d.  boards. 

A  Popular  Treatia<*  on  the  Rcroediet 
to  be  employf*d  in  case^  of  Poisoning  and 
apparent  Death ;  including  the  means  of 
detecting  poisons,  dec.  By  M,  P.  Orfila, 
Translated  from  the  French,  under  the 
inspecti«Hi  of  the  Author,  by  William 
Price,  M.D.  8 vow  6s. 
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Li$t  of  If  or  A*  recently  Published, 


Dirertinnf*  for  tho  'rrentiiif  nt  of  PcrMwis 
who  tia^r  ^tukeii  IVi^n,  and  thoie  in  a 
Siati-of  apiiiticiit  rKath^  tojrrthfr  with 
1h^  M'-anii  of  ilftectnig  and 

Adnltciation  in  Winr  ;  n!»o  of  diktiu- 
gnishin^  roat  tiom  nppa tent  death.  By 
M.  I*.  Orfila.  I'raiiHiated  lioni  the 
I’r*  nch  by  R.  I!.  Blaok,  Sttrm'oii.  With 
•  n  Appendix,  «n  Snspendeil  An.iuation, 
add  he  Means  ot  ritvciitioii.  iCnio.  Att. 

M|S<*F.!.LANKOrs. 

’Phe  I'rttnhles  of  a  (Jootf  Hnfband. 
l  iiuo.  6d. 

'I’ah  sofMy  Landlord.  St.'cond  Serit's. 
('olleeted  and  at  ranged  by  .Ie*fediah 
C’lrishitothain,  .‘'eho<»lma*ter  and  Parish 
(deik  of  Gandertlengh.  4  vols.  l‘2mo. 
II.  Ws. 

A  Full  and  Cut  reel  Aeeonttt  of  the 
Trial  which  toi»K  place  at  the  layt  IKtr- 
chtsier  A»iae!i,  lK*fore  Mr.  JiiMicc  Park 
and  a  S|H'eial  .lory ,  in  tlio  t'.ise  of  the 
King  on  the  PiOM-eution  ol  tleorpe  Law¬ 
man  I'nckttt,  F.m).  i*.  .laiiici  H>«%ditch 
and  nineoihti  Defendants,  upon  H*n  In¬ 
dict  ineot  for  Coinpir.acy,  .Assault,  and 
false  liiipi  isonntent ;  taken  fri«m  the 
Sluathand  Notes  of  Mr.  Richanlson.' 
:ts.  chL 

A  Warning  to  Britons;  containing 
Facts  conineted  with  the  Spanish  Pa- 
tiiots  in  .Nonth  America.  By  Dan. 
Houghton  Simons.  8vu. 

riir  P.iuoraina  ol  Paris  and  il.s  en- 
^ilons.  Second  ethtion,  J1  plates,  4s, 
Cnniiual  Trinls,  illnsti atiie  of  the 
Tal«  «•ntltl«'<^  ‘‘  'Flu  Heart  of  .Mid  Lo¬ 
thian,*'  pidilishinl  from  tlie  ttriginul 
Keiord,  with  a  Prefatory  N«*tice,  in¬ 
cluding  some  Paiticnlars  t*f  the  Life  of 
('ap(aii)  .lolin  Porteons.  With  a  View  of 
the  I'oibotUh,  F.Kliiihurgh.  I'2nio.  8s. 

M.argant  Melville,  and  the  .S«ddier*s 
Daughter,  or,  .Uivenile  Mrinoirs;  in- 
teis|»ersed  with  K<  marks  on  the  Pro- 
pi  «■  y  of  encouraging  British  Mann- 
fai  Hires.  Bv  Alicia  Catherine  Mant. 
1 9ino.  4s. ('si.  b'Mind. 

A  1/tttr  addressid  to  the  Proprietors 
of  the  Bank  of  F.iulami,  on  the  division 
of  the  Surplus  profits  of  that  Corporation. 
By  C.  Arnoi,  Sdicitor. 

The  r.migrant's  b«‘>t  Insti actor;  or, 
tho  iu<kst  r«-ccnl  and  im|Kirtant  informa¬ 
tion  resjvcctmg  the  I’nited  States  of 
America,  wieetc  d  from  the  works  of  the 
Ut<in  traveller*  in  that  country,  |>arti- 
cula»ly  Bradbury,  Huhiie,  Browne, 
Birkhc<'k,  Slc,  ByJobuKnighL  Svo. 
1  s.  6d. 


Important  Kxtract*  from  Original  *^4 
recciil  laiteif,  H’rittcn  by.Engliihq^ 
ill  the  V'nitetl  States  of  America  to  thwr 
friend#  in  F.ngland.  By  John  KnirKi 
8vo.  Is.  *  ’ 

A  Perpetual  Key  to  (he  Alin*nark|. 
containing  an  account  of  the  Fasti  Fei*. 
tivals,  Saiuts'-Dayi,  and  other  llohdan 
in  the  calend.ir,  and  an  explanafiua  of 
the  Astronomical  and  Chmnologctl 
'Irrms.  By  James  Bannantiiie.  Jh* 
whole  corrected  and  imptoved  with  a* 
original  table  of  the  consleltatiana,  their 
names  and  origin,  and  the  number  aa4 
luaiMiitude  of  the  stars  which  (MOipott 
them,  ficc.  &c.  Bv  John  Irving  M«». 
w.dl,  of  the  Inner  'Pern pie.  Price  6d. 
hiHind  ill  red.  New  tshtion. 

A  Pable  of  the  Moveable  F.ait*, Ftartt, 
and  Perms;  the  Cycle  of  the  Sun,  IK 
miiiical  l,ett(‘r,  tiolden  Number,  and 
Lpact,  fi*r  Twiiiiy-livc  Years.  Price 
Is.  6d.  New  edition. 

The  SliMihhery  Almanack,  ortheJn- 
vriide  (Janlenei’s  Memory  Calendar;— 
oil  a  sheet.  Price  Is.  eoloure<1. 

PoF inv. 

Kleist’s  Vernal  Season,  a  poem  aftar 
the  manner  of  Pliomson.  Setond  edit 
translated  fiom  the  Gcnnaii,  Svo.  3i.6d. 

A  few  leaves  f  rom  iny  Field  Book.  By 
William  Woolcot.  Contaiaing  a  Poe® 
oil  the  Inmontix]  death  of  her  Ronl 
Highness  the  Piiiieess  Charlotte,  oa 
War  and  Peace,  on  the  V’alley  of  Suwa, 
the  Fmpty  Cask,  and  the  Robin,  wiUi 
notes,  &.O.  icc, 

1  HFOI.OCV. 

Tho  Articles  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  and 
its  rejivtion  of  Errors :  w  ith  the  hiator? 
of  events  w  hicli  made  way  for  the  SyiHid, 
as  publishe<l  by  the  authority  of  the 
States-Geiicral ;  and  the  Documents  coo- 
firming  its  decisions.  Translated  fro® 
liie  Latin.  With  Note.*,  Rt marks,  anJ 
References,  By  Thomas  S»  ott.  8vo.  6u 

Sermons,  in  which  the  Coonectioii  U 
traced  Ix'tw’t'en  a  Belief  of  the  Truth*  of 
Revelation,  and  the  Character  Ciwnfoit, 
anti  Piospocts  of  Christians.  By  the 
R<v.  .Miles  Jackson,  Minister  of  St 
Paul’s,  lA‘eds,  and  Chaplain  to  the  Rt- 
Hon  the  F.arl  of  Wemyss  and  March- 
8ro.  12s,  hoards. 

Ood  in  Christ.  Set  forth  in  Two 
l^etters  to  a  Friend  ;  with  some  Obserra-^ 
lions  on  Mr.  M‘lA*an*a  Tract  on  the 
Sonship  of  Jesns  Christ;  and  an  Ap¬ 
pendix,  containing  some  Keinark*  oh 
l>r.  Gill’s  Arpiments,  in  bis  Body  of 


l,itf  ,of  U'qtJu  r,eceiUly  Publithed. 


p^vIniJyi  Eternal  Generation  of 

the  Si>n  of  0>l.  Svo.  t>il. 

Strinons  on  S«'veral  Sul>i»H'ts  and  Oc- 
cttion^*  By  William  llett,  M.A.  2  vol*. 
Svo.  IS*. 

Xbe  ruor  InMitHoiency  of  Natural 
p^fijioo,  In  the  Oisoovery  of  ^Reli^^ious 
Troth.  Eight  Sinmons  at  the  liiTtnre 
foaadol  hy  the  Hon.  R<ib<*i't  Boyle, 
tt'lth  «n  A|>|>endix  rontahiiii^  Sirictuics 
00  the  “  Rev.  Mr.  Gifcboriie’a  TestiintJoy 
of  Nature  to  Cliristianity;’*  and  alab  on 

“  the  Uuai  terly  Review  of  Dr*.  Chalmers’s 
l>TKlen*'e»,  5te.’»  By  the  RiV.  W.  B. 
wniiams,  M.A. 

Sennons  selected  from  the  MSS.  of 
ihr  I  »ti‘  Rev.  E.  Rohson'lf  Vichr  of  Onston. 
By  the  Rt'v.  H.  Domioghue,  .M.A.  2  vols. 
?vo.  ll.  Is. 

.tdtlnsses  delivered  at  the  Ordiiintionof 
thr  Kfv.  (5e«>ige  Rrowne,  .it  St.  .Alban’s, 
.May  2T,  ISIS.  By  the  Rev.  Mailin'*! 
Phtili}*^.  of  .Mill  ilill,  Jos<'ph  <»iU>eif,ul' 
Hull,  and  K4>lH*rt  tVinler,  D.P.  London. 
Toi’eihor  \iith  Mr.  Browne’s  Answers  to 
ihf  Questions  proprwied,  See.  Bvo. 

An  E'say  on  the  Wis.Ioiii.lhe  lUjuity, 
and  the  Bounty  of  Divme  I*rovideiux‘ ; 
cuntaine*!  Inn  Letter  addrrtst  d  to  several 
Baptist  chiirehns  in  Yorkshire^  .By 
John  Fawcett,  M..A.  3s. 

A  Plain  Answ«T  to  the  Importarit 
Question  :  What  must  (  ilo  to  hr  s  a  veil  ? 
With  an  earnest  and  alVectionate  Ad* 
ilres*  to  the  Reader.’^  By  .Toscph  Free- 
•too,  Author  of  “  I)ire»  lions  and  En- 
fourar^tnents  tor  Trnfyellcr*  ti»  Zi<»n'.*’ 
MO  Is. 

A  Ciiarce,  drllveivd  to  the  Clergy  of 
ih*  Diocese  «|  Lmidon.  at  the  Visitation 
tojukani  Aiigiist,  1818.  By  William, 
L)rd  Bi>hop  of  I  undon.  Is,  6d. 

Srmons,  selected  from  tlie  mann- 
*fripij  of  the  late  Rev.  Charle«  MiKire, 
M.A.  Rector  of  ('iixton.  Vicar  ot  _St. 
NVbolas,  Rochester,  one  of  the  six 
IVtchers  at  Canttibury  Cathedral,  and 
f'ywrily  Feilowr  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  Author  of  a  Full  F.nqiiiry 
iaio  the  Siibjert  of  Suicide.  With  two 
Treatists  on  Duelling  and  Gaming. 
Puhli*h«‘d  hy  his  son,  C.iptain  Charles 
R'We.  2  vols.  8vo.  II.  Is.  iK>ards. 

A  letter  to  the  Rev.  George  Burder, 
Editor  O’  the  Evangelical  Magazine,  in 
iB'Wfr  to  Ob»er\ ations  cuntatiied  in  the 
Mtfszines  of  June  and  July,  1818,  on 
k'-tnariis  by  Dv.  A.  Clarke,  on  the  Foir- 
Enowledee  of  God. 

The  Dtity  of  Christian  Churches  in 


rcfurence  to  the  adiui.ssion  of  nrinbeni; 
a  flcrinon  jireached  at  a  Moathly  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Ministers  and  Churches.’  B, 
Robert  W  mter,  D.D.  8vo.  It.  6tl. 

A  Sermon,  in  coinmemoratioM  of  Uar- 
tholoiui  wnlny  :  delivend  at  the  Meet  iif- 
llouse  111  D.-an-stri'et,  Southwark.  By 
J,  H.  Cramp.  8vo.  Is. 

Moiiiimeiitnl  Pillars  ;  or,  a  Collection 
of  K«  markable  Instances  of  the  Judge- 
im  iit,  Providence,  and  Gract*  of  Gud, 
accompanied  with  suitable  Rideciioiit. 
Bv  Rev.  Thomas  Young,  of  Zion  Cha|iel, 
Margate.  Sicoutl  edition,  12mo.  5a,  6d. 

Christian  Forgivenesa  ins*  purab!y  con* 
neettidwilh  Recunciliatinn  i  a  Review*  of 
P*  tiVs  Remarks  on  “  Christian  Forgive- 
nest”,  in  the  Baptist  Magazine  for 
.August,  1818.  By  Paul.  2s, 

TtAVELS  AND  TOrOUSArHY. 

A  Narrative  of  the  Shipwreck  of  the 
G>w(^),  on  the  Ciuut  of  South  Karhary, 
and  of  the  sufL  rings  of  the  Master  and 
the  i'rew  while  in  bondage  among  the 
Arabs;  *  iutirspW^-ed  with  nninerous 
remarks  upon  the  country  and  iii,  in¬ 
habitants,  and  thh  iH>cTiIiar  peEls  of  that 
coast.  By  Judah  Pa*ldiK'k,  her  late 
Master.  4to.  11.  5s.  b<»ards. 

‘  The  Tourist  throiigfi  Ireland ;  by 
whlc*h  the*Tr;>vf.ller  is  direct*  d  to  the 
bbjects  Tiuist  •riM’.hy  of  notice,  wliether 
of  antiquity, 'ait,  scAenCe,  or  the  pictu¬ 
resque.  By  ail  Irish  Oentlemaii,  aidixl 
hy  the  communication  of  Fri*  inU.  )2inu. 
6>.  boards,  colmired'hitips.  7i». 

l>eiph’s  N<w  PicHire  of  London;  an 
improved  and  enlargeti  iHlition.  9s.  bd. 

Sketches  of  America:  a  Narratfre  of 
a  Journey  of  Five  ‘I'h(Ki«and  Miles 
through  tlie  Eist«Tn  and  Western  States 
of  America;  c*iniainv«l  in  eight  re|K>rts 
to  the  thirty-lime  English  tnrnihes  by 
whom  the  Author  was  deputed  in  June, 
1817,  to  a8'*ertain  whether  any,  and 
what  part  of  the  I’liited  States  wsadd  be 
suitable  for  their  residence;  wnth  K*- 
marks  on  Mr.  Birkbeck’s  “  Note*.*’  ati*l 
“  L<*tlers,”  By  Henry  Bradshaw 
Fearoii.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Just  Imported Jrom  America. 

The  Western  Gazetteer,  or  Emigrant’s 
Directory ;  containing  a  Gitigrapiiival 
Description  of  tlie  Western  Slalrs  and 
Territories;  with  an  A|»|»eiidiX.  By 
Sam.  R.  Brown  8vu.  12r. 

A  SUll^lical  View  of  tin*  ('<  mini  ret 
of  the  United  States  «ar  America,  its  Coo- 


L\$i  of  Workn  recently  PuhlUhed, 


nexioo  ulth  Agriculture  and  Mannfac- 
tarey,  and  an  Account  of  the  Public 
Debt,  Rerenucs  and  Ex|>enditurc  of  the 
Unitc<i  States.  By  Timothy  Pitkin,  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Ilepreientatiees, 
from  the  State  of  Coonetticut.  Second 
edition,  with  additions  awl  corrections. 
8fo.  18s. 

Sketches  of  the  Life  of  Patrick  Henry, 
late  (Jorernor  of  Virginia,  and  one  of 
the  Founders  of  the  American  Revolu> 
tion.  By  W.  Wirt.  With  a  portrait. 
8ro.  16s. 

A  DU-tionaryof  all  Religions  and  Re¬ 
ligious  Denominations,  Jewish,  Heathen, 
&c.  Ac.  with  an  Appendix.  By  H. 


Adams.  Fourth  edition,  corrected:  Im 
lis. 

.  Sermons.  By  the  late  Ret,  j,  t 

Buckminster.  8vo.  i2s. ' 

The  American  Law  Jiaimal,  and 
oellaoeous  Repertory.  By  John  E.  Hill,' 
Etq.  of  Baltimore.  Vol.  I.  Svo. 

The  Practice  and  Jurisdiction  oftw 
Court  of  Admiralty,  in.  Three  Pim. 
By  the  same  Author.  8vo.  1 1s. 

An  F.saay  on  Maritime  Loans; 
the  French  of  M.  Balthaaard  Marit 
P.mergion,  with  Not^ ;  to  which  is  addd 
an  Appendix,  by  the  same  Author.  1% 
,13s. 

A  Catalogue  of  American  Boob,  k 


ERRATA  IN  SEPTEMBER  NUMBER. 

Page  289.  line  3*  for  pattach  read  paihaeh* 

290,  18.  for  p PI  read  on. 

for  hikon  read  hikou^ 

22.  for  ditto  read  ditto, 

291.  20.  for  n32tP3l  read 

292.  16.  for  nooi  read 

294.  16.  from  bottom,  dele  If . 

298.  14.  from  bottoB^  for  Elohyim  read  Elohim, 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  Completion  of  the  Article  on  Dr.  ^outhwood  Smith's  Illustrations  of  the  Di»* 
Government,  ii  unavoidably  deferred  till  the  next  Number. 


